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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 


This  dissertation  may  best  be  described  as  a 
descriptive  analysis  of  three  early  public  junior  colleges: 
Joliet  Junior  College  at  Joliet,  Illinois^  Goshen  "Junior 
College"^  at  Goshen,  Indiana?  and  Crane  Junior  College  at 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Of  these,  only  the  first  named  has 
continued  from  its  inception,  though  Crane  Junior  College 
has  been  recently  reactivated  as  a branch  of  the  junior  col- 
lege program  of  the  Chicago  schools  after  a lapse  of  over 
twenty  years  of  inactivity.  The  objectives  of  studying  the 
three  schools,  the  background  and  potential  value  of  the 
investigation,  and  the  research  methods  used  are  all 
explained  below  to  provide  a general  introduction  to  the 
study. 


Statement  of  Objectives 


This  study  was  planned  to  fulfill  two  objectives. 
One  of  these  objectives,  considered  to  be  the  primary  one. 


^While  the  institution  at  Goshen  was,  in  terms  of 
its  function  and  general  character,  a junior  college, 
during  its  existence  it  was  never  actually  called  Goshen 
Junior  College.  Instead,  it  was  referred  to  as  the  "post- 
graduate course"  or  "post-graduate  program."  In  this  study, 
it  will  be  termed  Goshen  "Junior  College,"  "the  junior  col- 
lege at  Goshen,"  "the  extended  high  school  program,"  or  the 
"six-year  high  school  at  Goshen"  for  technical  accuracy. 
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was  to  determine  by  analytical  methods  the  principal 
influences  which  shaped,  in  both  a positive  and  a negative 
way,  the  initial  and  subsequent  early  development  of  the 
three  selected  junior  colleges.  The  secondary  objective 
was  to  prepare  accurate  and  objective  brief  histories  of 
the  three  junior  colleges  which  would  be  a contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  junior  college  field. 

Background  and  Value  of  the  Study 

A preliminary  appraisal  of  a somewhat  similar 
study  completed  in  1953  t>y  Fretwell  (3)  ^ suggested  that 
there  might  be  both  academic  and  pragmatic  value  in 
studying  in  depth  the  factors  which  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Joliet  Junior  College,  Goshen  "Junior  College,"  and 
Crane  Junior  College.  While  Fretwell  had  a somewhat  sim- 
ilar aim,  he  focused  his  attention  solely  on  positive 
influences  disregarding  both  negative  forces  and  the  inter- 
play between  factors  working  for  and  against  the  survival 
and  success  of  the  institutions  he  studied.  Moreover, 
these  selected  institutions  were,  for  the  most  part,  schools 
which  had  survived,  seven  of  the  eight  being  in  operation 
when  Fretwell  conducted  his  research.  For  another  limita- 
tion, the  institutions  which  he  studied  were  widely  dis- 
persed geographically  and  were  founded  during  widely  varying 

^The  form  employed  in  this  dissertation  for 
documenting  sources  was  that  adopted  by  the  American 

Educational  Research  Association. 
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time  periods  representing  different  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  conditions. 

While  Fretwell's  study  may  have  the  advantage  of  - 
being  based  upon  a more  representative  sample  of  junior 
colleges,  the  very  diversity  of  the  schools  studied  made 
it  possible  only  to  derive  broad  generalizations  as  to 
what  the  most  significant  factors  were  which  enabled  these 
institutions  to  survive  and  progress.  It  was  deemed  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  supplement  Fretwell's  study  with  an 
investigation  recognizing  the  importance  of  both 
facilitating  and  inhibiting  influences  and  concentrating 
on  depth  studies  of  these  three  pioneer  institutions  which 
were  all  founded  about  the  same  time  under  conditions 
resembling  a Social  Darwinistic  social  environment. 

The  three  junior  colleges  selected  for  this  study, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  were  all  founded  very  early  in  the 
twentieth  century— 1902 , ±904,  and  I9II • They  were  all 
pioneering  and  experimental  Institutions  which,  unlike 
some  of  those  studied  by  Fretwell,  had  few  precedents  or 
guidelines  to  follow  as  a means  of  avoiding  mistakes  or 
promoting  successful  development.  Unaided  by  any  specific 
legislative  or  financial  supports,  or  even  criteria,  such 
as  modern  junior  colleges  now  enjoy,  the  three  schools 
began  their  existence  as  a struggle  in  which,  by  the  con- 
ventional wisdom,  only  the  "fit"  survived.  While  faith 
in  "natural  laws"  no  longer  commands  educated  respect, 
there  should  be  some  profit  in  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
what  influences  both  aided  and  opposed  the  development  of 
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these  junior  colleges  under  the  "natural"  conditions  which 
prevailed  during  the  first  few  decades  of  this  century. 

It  would  seem  that  such  influences,  if  they  could  but  be 
identified,  might  come  far  closer  to  representing  "uni- 
versal" forces  than  any  influences  which  might  be  deter- 
mined from  a study  of  junior  colleges  developing  in  a 
later,  less  "rugged,"  and  more  hospitable  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment . 

In  planning  the  study,  it  was  reasoned,  also,  that 
apart  from  the  analytical  goal  there  should  be  some  value 
in  merely  recording  the  objective  facts  about  each  of  the 
three  schools'  historical  development.  Early  primary 
research  showed  quite  clearly  that  current  administrative 
personnel  in  the  three  institutions  studied  are  handicapped 
by  a lack  of  factual  knowledge  about  the  histories  of  their 
schools.  Since  present  problems  are  always,  to  some  extent, 
legacies  from  the  past,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  need 
for  purely  descriptive  information  about  the  development 
of  these  institutions,  particularly  so  in  view,  of  their 
pioneering  roles  in  the  public  junior  college  movement. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  noted,  there  is  a definite  need  to 
clear  up  certain  controversial  points,  trivial  though  they 
may  be,  which  trouble  writers  when  they  attempt  to  pinpoint 
in  time  and  space  these  early  public  junior  colleges. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  was  deemed  justifiable — 
indeed,  highly  important — to  add  to  the  considerable  contri- 
bution made  by  Fretwell.  Just  how  this  decision  was 
implemented  is  described  in  the  next  section. 
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Methods  of  the  Study 

After  preliminary,  background  research  (for  example, 
the  reading  of  Fretwell's  study)  had  been  completed,  the 
investigation  was  launched  by  making  personal  visits  to  each 
of  the  schools  and  communities  selected.  During  these 
visits  (four  days  at  Goshen  and  eighteen  days  at  each  of 
Joliet  and  Chicago) , an  attempt  was  made  to  interview  per- 
sons who  had  been  associated  with  the  schools  during  their 
early  formative  periods,  as  well  as,  of  course,  to  conduct 
discussions  with  personnel  now  in  charge.  In  conducting 
the  interviews,  the  method  used  was  the  open-ended  technique, 
as  described  and  recommended  by  Murphy  (4:^43) • The  infor- 
mation secured—particularly  that  from  "old  timers  "—was 
afterwards  subjected  to  a critical  evaluation  to  assess  its 
validity  and  trustworthiness.  The  validation  methods  used 
not  only  in  the  interviews  but  v/ith  other  sources  as  well 
were  essentially  those  recommended  by  Borg  Clsl93“196) . 

As  each  school  was  visited,  an  attempt  was  made, 
also,  to  secure  as  much  primary  source  material  as  possible 
from  official  records,  minutes  of  board  meetings,  letters, 
courses  of  study,  and  other  documents.  This  material,  too, 
was  subjected  to  rigorous  critical  evaluation  to  determine 
its  authenticity  and  accuracy.  Not  all  statements  found 
in  these  sources  were  accepted  at  face  value.  Much  other 
information,  of  course,  was  obtained  from  reputable  secon- 
dary sources.  The  conventional  indexes,  footnotes  and 
bibliographies  in  journals  and  books,  and  suggestions  of 
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individuals  were  all  means  of  tracing  pertinent  published 
material  in  a number  of  libraries  and  other  depositories. 

In  almost  all  cases,  relevant  secondary  information  was 
reproduced  by  photocopying,  classified,  and  filed  for  sub- 
sequent study.  While  some  known  references  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  locate  in  any  of  the  libraries  or  other 
depositories  searched,  the  quantity  of  high-grade  published 
information  gathered  was  quite  abundant. 

Another  necessary  research  procedure  was  that  of 
statistical  data  processing  and  organizing.  Since  a con- 
siderable amount  of  environmental  information  used  was 
obtained  from  U.S.  Census  reports  and  similar  sources,  it 
was  necessary  to  summarize,  process,  and  organize  many  raw 
data  for  presentation  in  the  form  of  tables.  All  computa- 
tions—means  , percentage  distributions,  absolute  and  rela- 
tive rates  of  change,  and  the  like--were  done  by  mechanical 
means  and  were  doubled  checked  for  accuracy. 

Still  another  procedural  task  was  that  of  con- 
structing an  analytical  tool,  or  model,  for  studying  the 
primary  and  secondary  data.  While  a purely  Baconian 
inductive  method  might  have  been  used,  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent, as  a means  of  achieving  both  brevity  and  consistency 
in  analysis,  to  look  for  specific  types  of  influences  in 
studying  the  material  from  the  standpoint  of  fulfilling  the 
study’s  primary  analytical  objective.  The  analytic  model 
used  was  based  upon  the  assumptions  that  (1)  an  impartial 
study  of  the  material  would  disclose  two  types  of 
influences — those  that  were  of  an  internal  nature  and  those 
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that  were  of  an  external  nature^  and  (2)  that,  within  each 
of  these  categories,  the  influences  could  be  subdivided 
into  positive  influences  and  negative  influences.  The  analyt- 
ical model,  or  outline,  for  studying  the  material,  therefore, 
was  set  up  as  follows; 

I.  INTERNAL  INFLUENCES® 

A.  Positive  Influences 

B.  Negative  Influences 

II.  EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES 

A.  Positive  Influences 

B.  Negative  Influences 

In  order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  biased 
analysis,  or  the  finding  of  that  which  was  a priori- 
determined,  no  attempt  was  made  to  further  subdivide  the 
"positive"  and  "negative"  elements  of  the  model.  The  types 
of  influences  presumed  to  be  detectable  in  the  material  were 
rationalistically  predetermined  in  violation  of  true  Baconian 
induction,  but  the  specific  influences  relegated  under  these 
categories  were  in  all  cases  empirically  ascertained  without 
^ priori  assumptions  being  made  as  to  what  they  would  be. 


®The  order  of  the  internal  and  external  influences 
was  reversed  in  separate  analyses  according  to  their  rela- 
tive importance.  For  example,  if  in  a given  case,  external 
forces  were  deemed  to  be  more  important  in  shaping  develop- 
ment than  internal  influences , the  external  influences  were 
discussed  first. 
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Fundamental  Assumptions  and 
Theoretical  Constructs 

The  research  design  chosen  necessarily  involved  the 
making  of  various  assumptions  about  both  the  nature  of 
change  and  the  nature  of  institutions . It  may  be  helpful 
at  this  point,  to  make  those  assumptions  explicit  and, 
also,  to  mention  some  of  the  theoretical  and  philosophical 
concepts  and  constructs  utilized  in  interpreting  the  data. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  assumption  made  was 
that,  as  the  Ionian  philosopher  Heraclitus  taught,  reality 
is  never  static.  All  things  are  at  all  times  in  a state  of 
flux,  so  that,  instead  of  pure  being,  there  is  a process  of 
becoming.  In  line  with  the  idea  of  the  Heraclitean  flux, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  junior  colleges  studied  were, 
throughout  their  histories,  changing,  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cohesion  or  in  the  direction  of  disintegration. 
Similarly,  it  was  assumed  that  the  environments  of  these 
schools  were  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  Social 
Darwinistic  view  that  all  change  is  progress  was,  however, 
rejected,  both  with  respect  to  the  institutions  and  their 
environment . 

Another  fundamental  assumption  made  was  that  the 

determinants  of  change  in  the  institutions  were  of  both  an 
external  (environmental)  and  an  internal  (immanent)  nature. 
The  age-old  controversy  of  heredity  versus  environment, 
based  as  it  is  upon  either-or  thinking,  has  pretty  well 
given  way  to  the  view  that  both  environment  and  heredity 
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are  important;  and  this  modern  view,  as  it  applies  to  the 
change  of  institutions,  was  adopted.  Essentially,  the  view 
taken  was  the  same  as  that  of  Sorokin,  who,  in  his  Social 
and  Cultural  Dynamics , pointed  out  that,  while  internal 
potentialities  may  perhaps  be  the  most  important,  external 
circumstances  may  either  facilitate  or  inhibit  the  unfolding 
of  "immanent"  destiny  (6s639) . Extreme  view  of  both  environ- 
mental and  constitutional  determinism  were  rejected  as  being 
oversimplifications  of  reality. 

It  was  assumed,  moreover,  that  institutions  are  not 
entirely  passive  agents  buffeted  about  by  change.  While 
biological  or  organismistic  analogies  have  their  limitations, 
a fundamental  assumption  made  was  that,  in  interaction  with 
environmental  forces,  the  junior  colleges  had  some  power, 
actual  or  potential,  to  modify,  within  limits,  their  environ- 
ment; or  that,  lacking  powers  of  modifications,  they  had  some 
capacity  to  adapt  (again  within  limits)  to  external  forces. 

A theory  of  development  and  change  of  institutions 
found  in  the  literature  which  seemed  to  offer,  possibilities 
for  application  to  the  present  problem  is  Prescott’s  "Law  of 
Growth."  Though  published  in  1922,  or  forty-five  years  ago, 
this  theory  is  still  widely  applied  in  various  types  of 
time-series  analyses.  In  essence,  the  theory  holds  that 
any  institution  which  is  "a  direct  function  of  population" 
typically  passes  through:  (1)  an  experimental  stage,  during 
which  survival  is  uncertain  and  growth  is  slow;  (2)  a "period 
of  growth  into  the  social  fabric,"  during  which  the  institu- 
tion is  widely  adopted  as  a beneficial  part  of  the 
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environment  and  during  which,  accordingly,  there  is  a rapid 
increase  in  demand  for  the  institution's  services;  (3)  a 
period  during  which  growth  continues  but  at  a decreasing 
rate,  and  (4)  an  ending  stage  during  which  institutions 
become  relatively  stable  or  decline  (5s471“472)  . 

Since  it  appeared  that  analysis  of  junior  college 
"development,"  which  is  a very  broad  term,  would  be  facili- 
tated if  progress  could  be  broken  into  parts  or  phases, 
Prescott's  "Law  of  Growth"  was  selected  as  a possible  means 
of  making  such  a segmentation  of  growth  trends  for  the 
institutions  studied. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

It  perhaps  should  be  noted  that  the  analytical  phase 
of  the  study  was  limited  to  a determination  of  influences 
affecting  the  development  of  the  selected  junior  colleges. 
Excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was  the 
ascertaining  of  actual  causes  of  progress  or  decline.  More- 
over, no  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  all  possible  influence, 
but  only  the  more  important  ones  that  could  be  adequately 
documented. 

The  investigation  was  limited,  also,  to  a study  of 
influences  which  made  themselves  felt  more  or  less  directly. 
No  considerable  attempt  was  made  to  trace  influences  on 
influences,  though  it  was  well  recognized  that  the  identi- 
fication of  a direct  influence  represented  only  a partial 
and  incomplete  answer  to  the  problem  of  determining  what 
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factors  were  related  to  positive  or  negative  change.  If, 
however,  as  some  monistic  philosophies  proclaim,  that  every- 
thing is  related  to  everything  else,  then  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  to  attempt  to  trace  the  ultimate  origins 
of  direct  influences.  In  the  present  study,  no  such  attempt 
was  made. 

While  it  was  hoped  that  the  research  might  disclose 
factors  influencing  development  which  might  be  regarded  as 
“univer sals , " the  study  made  no  pretense  of  reaching  con- 
clusions which  would  have  predictive  value  under  changed 
modern  conditions.  In  no  way  was  the  study  aimed  at  dis- 
covering "laws"  of  junior  college  growth  or  decline. 

Definition  of  Terms 

To  avoid  possible  semantic  difficulties,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  define  the  major  specialized  and  technical 
terms  used  throughout  the  stu.dy.  The  meanings  given  to 
these  key  terras  are  explained  below. 

Influences , Negative 

and  Positive 

Influence . The  term  influence  was  given  the  gen- 
eral dictionary  meaning.  As  defined  by  Webster,  an 
influence,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  in  this 
study,  is: 

. . . the  act,  process,  or  power  of  producing  an  effect 
without  apparent  exertion  of  tangible  force  or  direct 
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exercise  of  command  and  often  without  deliberate  effort 

or  intent  (7  sll60)  . 

Negative  Influences . For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study,  a negative  influence  was  defined  as  an  influence, 
whether  external  or  internal  to  an  institution,  which,  acting 
either  singly  or  in  unison,  and  interacting  with  other  influ- 
ences, inhibits  the  optimum  growth  and  development  of  that 
institution  and  complicates  the  institution's  problem  of 
achieving  its  goals  and  progressing  or  surviving  in  its 
environment . 

Positive  Influences . The  term  positive  influence 
was  defined  as  an  influence,  whether  external  or  internal 
to  an  institution,  which,  acting  either  singly  or  in  unison, 
and  interacting  with  other  influences,  facilitates  or  favors 
the  optimum  growth  and  development  of  that  institution  and 
simplifies  the  institution's  problem  of  achieving  its  goals 
and  progressing  and  surviving  in  its  environment. 

Junior  College  • 

The  three  case  studies  of  concern  in  this  disserta- 
tion illustrate  the  evolutionary  origin  of  these  institutions 
as  junior  colleges — the  extension  of  the  high  school  by  the 
addition  of  fifth  and  sixth  year  postgraduate  programs » 
Because  of  the  character  of  this  origin,  a definition  in  a 
historical  context  appears  necessary.  Such,  to  be  of  value 
in  establishing  dates  of  origins,  required  the  establishment 
of  certain  criteria  as  a necessary  part  of  this  definition. 
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As  used  in  this  paper,  therefore,  a junior  collecre 
was  viewed  as  an  institution  which  offered  two  years  of 
college-level  instruction,  that  is,  a program  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  better  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  period » This  instruction 
was  based  upon  and  continued  the  work  of  a quality  four- 
year  high  school  program.  The  year  in  which  the  complete 
first  year  college-level  program  of  instruction  was 
initiated  was  considered  adequate  to  justify  an  institu- 
tion being  termed  a junior  collecre  provided  that  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  program  was  in  operation  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  initiation  of  the  first  year. 
Acceptance  of  the  work  of  the  junior  college  program 
en  toto  for  transfer  credit  by  a single  college  or  uni- 
versity was  not  considered  to  be  a condition  of  the  work 
being  "of  college  level." 

"Law  of  Growth" 


When  the  term  "Law  of  Growth,"  or,  alternately. 
Curve  of  Growth  is  used  in  this  study,  it  refers  to 
Prescott's  four-phase  formulation  of  development,  as 
previously  described.  Usage  of  the  term  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  there  is  an  inviolate  or  "natural"  law  of 
growth  associated  with  the  development  of  institutions, 
but  rather,  that  there  is  a general  tendency  for  develop- 
ment to  include  the  four  phases  described  by  Prescott. 
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Plan  of  Organization  of  the  Study 


In  planning  the  organization  of  this  dissertation, 
it  was  decided  to  include  a chapter  complete  in  itself,  for 
each  of  the  three  schools  studied.  This  plan  was  chosen 
mainly  in  consideration  of  the  need  of  the  institutions  for 
such  descriptive  histories.  Adoption  of  this  plan  offered 
the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  problem  of  fulfilling 
promises  made  to  participating  administrators  for  such  com- 
plete and  individual  histories.  Moreover,  the  plan  adopted 
seemed  best  to  guarantee  the  kind  of  depth  treatment  that 
was  desired.  Finally,  it  was  reasoned  that  the  organiza- 
tional plan  adopted  would  simplify  the  problem  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  in  the  dissertation’s  final  chapter. 
School-by- school  analyses  permitted  the  reaching,  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  major  sub-conclusions  which,  in  the 
ending  chapter,  were  consolidated  or  synthesized  into  broad 
generalizations  for  the  three  schools  as  a group. 

A conventional  approach  to  the  study  of  junior  col- 
lege development  is  to  start  by  tracing  antecedents  presumed 
to  have  suggested  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  junior  colleges.  Since  these  reports  are  abundant 
in  the  literature,'^  and  their  relevancy  to  this  study  remote 
at  the  best,  this  conventional  approach  was  not  adopted  in 
the  present  study.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  an  analysis 

“^See,  in  particular:  Walter  C.  Eells,  The  Junior 
College  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The  Riverside  Press, 
I93I) , PP.  44-59. 
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of  broad  factors  influencing  the  reorganization  of  American 
secondary  education  leading  to  the  junior  college  movement 
was  vital  as  background  to  this  study.  This  direct  infor- 
mation was  incorporated  into  the  next  chapter  providing  a 
needed  macro  perspective  for  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V,  which 
describe  and  analyze,  respectively,  Joliet  Junior  College, 
Goshen  "Junior  College,"  and  Crane  Junior  College. 
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CHAP  T E R 


I I 


BROAD  BACKGROUND  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  I9OO  to  I929 

In  order  to  understand  the  initiation  and  development 
of  any  institution,  it  appears  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
know  something  about  its  historical  setting.  Consequently, 
to  provide  a needed  macro  perspective  for  understanding 
the  later  micro  cases  studies  of  the  three  junior  colleges 
concerned,  this  chapter  focuses  upon  a number  of  broad,  gen- 
eral, historical  factors  which  affected  the  development  of 
public  junior  colleges  as  a whole  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century.  The  chapter's  specific  objectives 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  trace,  in  a broad,  general  way,  the  development 
trends  of  public  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  from 
1900  to  1929  and  to  interpret  these  trends  in  light  of  a 
theoretical  law  of  growth. 

(2)  To  determine  what  influences  were  evident,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external^  environments  (that  is , within 
and  without  the  nation's  educational  system)  which  would 

^In  this  study,  the  terms  "internal"  and  "external" 
are  used  in  a relative  manner.  Definitions  will  be 
provided  for  each  new  usage . 
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have  tended  either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  the 
development  of  public  junior  colleges  between  I90O  and  1919/ 
a period  herein  termed  "the  experimental  period." 

(3)  To  determine  what  influences  were  evident,  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  environments  (that  is,  within 
and  without  the  nation educational  system)  which  would 
have  tended  either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  the  develop- 
ment of  public  junior  colleges  between  I92O  and  ±929/  a 
period  herein  termed  "the  period  of  rapid  growth." 

Interpretation  of  Developmental  Trends, 

1900  to  1929 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  public  junior  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  a twentieth-century  phenomenon.  While  a number  of 
private  two-year  colleges  existing  prior  to  I9OO  are  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  in  tracing  development,  the  fact 
remains  that  as  of  I9OO  not  a single  public  junior  college 
as  defined  in  this  study  existed  in  the  United  States. 

Public  junior  college  developments  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  were  slow.  During  the  first  five  years, 

1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  only  two  public  junior  colleges 
(as  shown  by  Chart  1)  were  opened,  and  during  the  next  five 
years,  I905  through  ±909/  only  one  other  institution  was 
added  (7^14) . Thus,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
only  three  public  junior  colleges  were  established  in  the 
United  States . 
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Source : 


Coleman  R.  Griffith  and  Hortense  Blacks  tone.  The.Junlor_College 
in  Illinois , p.  14. 
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During  the  following  decade,  slow  progress 
continued.  Between  I9IO  and  191^.  seven  public  junior  col- 
leges opened  their  doors,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  had 
been  established  during  the  preceding  decade.  Then,  during 
the  war  years,  1915  to  1919.  twenty-one  other  institutions 
came  into  existence  (7=14) . By  the  end  of  the  first  two 
decades,  thirty-one  junior  colleges  had  been  opened,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  having  been  started  in  the  last 
five  years,  I9I5  through  1919-  Yet,  overall  growth,  I9OO 
to  1919,  was  relatively  slow. 

Very  rapid  growth,  in  contrast,  marked  the  period 
1920  through  1929*  Between  ±920  and  1924,  forty-seven 
junior  colleges  came  into  existence— sixteen  more  than  had 
opened  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  This  progress  in 
growth  seems  to  have  stimulated  a truly  impressive  surge  of 
effort  during  the  next  five  years,  1925  through  1929,  when 
ninety-two  public  junior  colleges  were  established  (7 sl4) . 
For  the  period  as  a whole— that  is,  between  1920  and  1929"“ 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  institutions  which  came 
into  existence  exceeded  those  started  between  I9OO  and  1919 
almost  four  and  a half  times . 

The  developmental  pattern  reflected  by  Chart  1 lends 
itself  to  interpretation  by  Prescott's  Law  of  Growth,  formu- 
lated in  1922  and  since  applied  to  many  trends  and  institu- 
tions of  diverse  kinds.  According  to  Prescott,  growth  of 
institutions  typically  progresses  through  four  stages: 

(1)  a period  of  experimentation  marked  by  slow  growth  and 
many  failures,  (2)  a period  of  extremely  rapid  growth  of 
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the  institution  as  it  becomes  an  accepted  part  of  the  social 
fabric,  (3)  a period  marked  by  continued  growth  but  at  a 
rate  much  diminished  below  that  evident  during  the  second 
period,  and  (4)  a period  of  stability  or  decline  (±5:^71- 
479) • evolutionary  stages  are  somewhat  similar  to 

biological  development  passing  from  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood into  adolescence  and  then  into  maturity  followed  by  old 
age . 

Application  of  Prescott's  Law  of  Growth  to  public 
junior  colleges  would  suggest  that  they  went  through  the 
first,  or  experimental,  stage  between  I9OO  and  1919*  Begin- 
ning about  1920,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appeared  to  have 
evolved  into  the  second  stage,  their  most  rapid  development 
having  taken  place  between  1925  and  I929  • It  seems  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  consider  these  two  divisions  of  the 
three-decade  period  separately  in  making  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  influences  favored  and  retarded  the  development 
of  public  junior  colleges  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Junior  College 
Development  during  the  Experimental 
Period,  1900-1919 

Evidence  indicates  that  when  public  junior  colleges 
first  came  into  existence  at  the  onset  of  the  experimental 
period,  there  were  both  major  internal  and  external  forces, 
some  of  them  dating  back  at  least  a half  century,  which 
tended  either  to  promote  or  to  retard  their  success  and 
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progress.  To  simplify  the  analytical  task,  the  external 
and  internal  forces  of  both  a positive  and  a negative  nature 
are  discussed  separately  below. 

Major  Internal  Influences 

As  indicated  earlier  for  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, internal  influences  are  considered  to  be  those  occur- 
ring within  the  educational  system  as  a whole--a  system 
including  higher  education  (colleges  and  universities)  as 
well  as  secondary  and  elementary  levels. 

Positive  Influences . It  is  most  fortunate  for  the 
modern  scholar  that  at  least  one  writer  attempted  to  deter- 
mine empirically  broad  general  factors  affecting  the  junior 
college  movement  during  this  time  period.  Ihat  writer  was 
McDowell,  whose  study  (I3)  is  particularly  valuable  because 
it  was  published  in  ±919 » the  very  end  of  the  time- 

period  being  termed  "the  experimental  period."  With  one  of 
his  pruposes  being  "to  make  a clear  analysis  of  the  forces 
that  have  contributed  to  the  origin  and  development  of  i.he 
junior  college"  , McDowell  concluded  that  these 

forces  could  be  grouped  under  four  headings , as  follows  z 

(1)  Ihose  coming  from  within  the  university. 

(2)  Those  coming  from  within  the  normal  school. 

(3)  The  demand  for  an  extended  high  school. 

(4)  The  problem  of  the  small  college  (I3:l6) . 
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One  very  important  factor,  McDowell  states,  was  the 
fact  that,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  idea 
of  the  junior  college  received  a considerable  amount  of 
favorable  support  from  university  leaders.  This  influence 
deserves  some  detailed  analysis. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a number  of  university  presidents 
and  leaders  saw  the  need  for  reform  in  the  reorganization 
of  university  work.  Researchers  such  as  Eels  have  collected 
statements  from  addresses  and  other  communications  by  a num- 
ber of  university  presidents  and  leaders  which  show  that  as 
early  as  the  l850's  the  opinion  had  developed  that  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  were  distinctly  secondary  in 
nature  and  that  they  should,  therefore,  be  separated  from 
the  specialization  nature  of  university  work  done  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  and  in  the  graduate  schools 
(5sl0-ll) . 

At  least  two  experiments  in  reorganization,  both 
of  them  short-lived,  were  carried  out  along  these  lines 
before  I89O.  The  earliest  attempt  to  separate  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  from  university  work  seems  to 
have  been  made  at  the  University  of  Georgia  where  in  1862 
the  freshman  year  was  eliminated— a plan  which,  however, 
was  dropped  when  the  school  resumed  instruction  after  the 
Civil  War  (4sl93“195) • The  other  early  experiment  was 
made  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  For  a short  time  after 
1883,  this  institution  experimented  with  a plan  similar  to 
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the  one  adopted  at  the  University  of  Georgia  but  it  was 
abandoned  after  a short  trial  (5:22)  . 


Among  university  men  who  exerted  an  influence  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  on  the  reorganization  of  Ameri- 
can education,  none  was  more  important  than  William  Rainey 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A biblical  scholar 
and  a former  professor  at  Yale,  Harper  played  a key  role 
in  influencing  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  help  finance  the  new 
institution  and  became  its  president  when  it  opened  its 
doors  on  October  1,  I892  (17:1-35) • From  that  time  until 
his  death  in  I906,  Harper  was  a dominant  force  behind 
reorganization  of  American  secondary  and  higher  education 
which  led  to  the  development  of  the  junior  college  movement. 
His  specific  influences  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Harper  effected  at  the  University  of  Chicago  the 
first  real  separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  levels.  At 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  the  very  beginning  each  of 
the  four  colleges — the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  College 
of  Literature,  the  College  of  Science,  and  the  College  of 
Practical  Arts — was  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  division. 
The  lower  division,  representing  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  was  called  the  "academic  college,"  while  the  upper 
division,  or  the  junior  and  senior  years,  was  called  the 
"university  college"  (14:513) • Later,  in  I896,  the  terms 
were  changed  to  the  "junior  college"  and  "senior  college," 
respectively  (5:11) . 
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(2)  Harper  encouraged  the  development  of  junior  colleges 
off  as  well  as  on  the  university  campus.  Interested  not 
merely  in  promoting  reforms  at  the  University  of  Chicago  but 
also  at  reorganizing  the  whole  system  of  American  education, 
Harper  believed  that  the  day  had  come  for  universities  to 
confine  themselves  to  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  studies 
and  for  secondary  schools  to  add  fifth  and  sixth  years.  In 
his  The  Trend  in  Higher  Educati on , published  in  ±903/ 

Harper  optimistically  predicted  that 

ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools  all  over  the 
country  will  have  added  a fifth  and  sixth  year  and 
will  be  doing  college  work  which  now  falls  to  the 
first  two  years  of  college  courses  (10^378) . 

(3)  Harper  promoted  widely  the  idea  that  small,  weak 
four-year  denominational  colleges  should  abandon  their 
efforts  to  attempt  four-year's  work  but,  instead,  should 
concentrate  on  doing  a good  job  as  two-year  colleges.  At 

a National  Educational  Association  meeting  held  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  July  10,  1900,  President  Harper 
described  this  needed  reform  as  "college  decapitation." 

There  were  at  least  two  hundred  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  he  said,  which  could  profitably  turn  to  the  practice 
of  offering  only  the  first  two  years  of  work,  thus,  in 
effect,  becoming  junior  colleges  (5:14-15). 

(4)  Harper  also  promoted  the  idea  of  upgrading  and 
reorganizing  secondary- level  work  in  the  Middle  West  through 
"affiliation"  and  "cooperation"  associations  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  By  meeting  certain  standards,  private 
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secondary  schools  could  become  "affiliated  academies,"  or, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  "off-campus"  departments  of  the 
University.  Others  of  a public  nature  could  enter  into 
"cooperation"  with  the  University.  While  remaining  inde- 
pendent, these  latter  schools  would  closely  articulate 
their  programs  with  the  University  which  would  impose  cer- 
tain standards  and  controls  with  respect  to  quality,  cur- 
ricular development,  examinations,  and  the  like  (I7 ;212) . 

While  President  Harper  was  the  dominant  university 
leader  of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  mid-western 
area,  another  important  early  influence  was  Professor 
A.  F.  Lange  of  the  University  of  California.  Having  studied 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  I883  while  the  new  "uni- 
versity" plan  was  being  tried  there,  Lange  later,  as  a Pro- 
fessor of  English  between  I892  and  1907 » promoted  the  same 
idea  at  the  University  of  California.  Still  later,  as  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Dr.  Lange  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  junior  college  idea  throughout  his  state  (5322) . He 
played  a significant  role,  befc-re  he  died  in  ±924,  in 
shaping  the  junior  college  movement  in  Calif otnia,  which  by 
1919  claimed  twenty- one , or  more  than  half,  of  all  public 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  (13:47) . 

Although  university  support  of  the  junior  college 
idea,  as  exemplified  by  President  Harper  and  Dean  Lange, 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  positive  internal  influence 
during  the  experimental  period,  another  very  significant 
force  was  the  tendency  of  secondary  schools  to  extend  their 
offerings  beyond  the  fourth  year . At  the  same  time  that 
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some  of  the  universities  were  aiming  at  eliminating  the 
first  two  years,  a number  of  secondary  schools  were  inde- 
pendently extending  their  programs  by  offering  high  school 
graduates  opportunities  to  take  additional  course  work 

(5-13). 


In  his  1919  study,  McDowell  stated  that  one  of  the 
factors  that  had  facilitated  the  development  of  junior  col- 
leges was  the  fact  that  there  had  never  been  any  clear 
rationale  behind  the  secondary  school  as  it  was  then 
organized.  The  high  school,  he  said,  had  been  more  or  less 
an  "accidental  product  of  history,"  and,  consequently, 
secondary  education  lent  itself  to  further  experimentation 
(13^23) . As  will  be  noted  in  the  next  chapter,  Joliet 
Junior  College  was,  to  some  extent,  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  a previous  practice  of  Joliet  High  School  offering  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  take  postgraduate  work  of  addi- 
tional high  school  level  and  of  college  level. 

In  addition  to  university  support  and  the  tendency 
toward  high  school  elongation,  there  was  another  important 
internal  influence,  according  to  McDowell,  in  the  way  of  a 
desire  among  many  normal  schools  to  offer  college  work. 

This  desire,  McDowell  stated,  stemmed  mainly  from  the  fact 
that,  with  the  widespread  development  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, a great  many  normal  schools  had  adopted  the  view  that 
they  were  the  logical  institutions  to  train  secondary  as 
well  as  elementary  school  teachers,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  should  offer  at  least  some  college  courses.  Among 
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the  four  different  types  of  junior  colleges  which  McDowell 
recognized  at  the  time  of  his  study  were  "normal  schools 
accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work"  (±3:100) . The 
other  three  types  included  the  lower  liberal  arts  divisions 
of  universities,  public  high  schools  which  had  extended 
their  offerings  to  include  two  years  of  college  work,  and 
formerly  small  four-year  private  colleges  which, as  Presi- 
dent Harper  had  recommended,  had  voluntarily  limited  their 
offerings  to  the*  freshman  and  sophomore  years  (±3:100)  . 

In  general,  it  is  believed  that  McDowell,  though  he 
may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  trends  in  normal  schools, 
correctly  appraised  the  major  internal  influences  which 
facilitated  and  encouraged  the  development  of  junior  col- 
leges during  the  experimental  period.  Doubtlessly  the  fol- 
lowing factors  at  least  may  be  considered  as  major  positive 
internal  influences:  (1)  university  support,  particularly 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  the  University  of 
California,  for  the  junior  college  idea;  (2)  a tendency  for 
some  secondary  schools  to  elongate  their  services,  offering 
students  the  opportunity  to  do  work  beyond  the  fourth  year,* 
and  (3)  increasing  importance  and  uncertain  nature  of 
secondary  education  itself. 

Negative  Influences . As  has  been  noted.  Presi- 
dent Harper  in  ±903  predicted  that 

ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools  all  over  the 
country  will  have  added  a fifth  and  sixth  year  and 
will  be  doing  college  work  which  now  falls  to  the 
first  two  years  of  college  courses  (±0:378) . 
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Yet,  as  has  been  shown,  by  191^#  only  ten  public  junior 
colleges  had  been  opened  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  President  Harper's  prediction  fell  so  far  short  of 
realization  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  positive 
internal  influences  tending  to  promote  the  development  of 
junior  colleges  there  were  also  negative  forces  tending  to 
counteract  or  inhibit  the  development  of  these  institutions 
during  the  experimental  period. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  McDowell,  like 
Pretwell  at  a later  date,  aimed  only  at  discovering  those 
positive  influences  on  junior  college  development.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  his  study  indirectly  reveals  certain 
internal  factors  which  may  well  be  interpreted  as  rep- 
resenting negative  forces. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  appar- 
ent fact  that  a great  many  secondary  schools  simply  were 
not  competent  in  terms  of  staff  and  facilities  to  undertake 
college  work.  Wnen  all  is  said,  the  proposals  made  by 
President  Harper  and  by  some  other  university  leaders  rested 
upon  one  principal  assumption:  that  secondary  schools  could 
offer  the  same  kind  of  college  work  as  students  previously 
had  received  only  in  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of 
colleges.  This  assumption  could  further  be  broken  down 
into:  (a)  secondary  schools  had  teachers  capable  of  giving 

college  instruction,  and  (b)  secondary  schools  had,  or 
could  acquire,  the  facilities  needed  for  offering  college 
level  work.  Yet  McDowell,  using  a questionnaire  method, 
concluded  in  I9I9  that  "fully  50  per  cent  of  the  junior 
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colleges  studied  need  to  raise  their  standards.  ..." 

(13:103) . He  added  that  "if  the  junior  colleges  are  to 
justify  their  attempt  to  offer  the  first  two  years  of  stan- 
dard college  work,  they  must  secure  better  trained 

faculties"  (13*103)- 

Another  early  writer,  Angell,  writing  in  1915. 
drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  adequate  resources  in 
the  development  of  junior  colleges.  The  criteria  which  he 
deemed  most  important  for  the  organization  of  junior  col- 
leges were  the  following:  (1)  generous  financial  support, 

(2)  sound  qualifications  of  teachers,  (3)  adequate  library 
and  laboratory  facilities,  and  (4)  "genuine  and  reasonable 
energetic"  local  demand  (1:301).  It  is  very  probable  that 
only  in  a relatively  few  secondary  school  settings  did 
these  needed  assets  and  resources  prevail. 

Of  importance,  too,  was  a certain  amount  of  con- 
servative opposition  within  the  educational  system  to  the 
reorganization  proposals  of  men  such  as  Dr.  Harper  and 
Professor  Lange.  Every  innovation  of  any  kind  always  ois- 
turbs  vested  interests  and  incites  opposition.  It  is 
probably  for  this  reason,  more  than  any  other,  that  all 
innovations  and  reforms  must  pass  through  a slow-growth 
experimental  stage.  The  rapid-growth  stage  begins  to 
appear  only  when  this  opposition  has  been  overcome  and 
when  the  innovation  or  reform  has  been  accepted  as  being 
a generally  desirable  part  of  the  social  fabric.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  reformers  of  all  kinds  tend  to  underestimate 
the  amount  of  conservative  opposition  to  their  ideas. 
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While,  as  has  been  shown,  there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  university  support  for  the  junior  college  idea 
during  the  experimental  stage,  there  was  also  some  oppo- 
sition from  colleges  and  universities.  This  fact  was  made 
clear  after  President  Harper  in  the  fall  of  ±902  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  had  formed  a commission  of  twenty-one 
persons  to  study  (from  the  points  of  view  of  the  elementary 
school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  colleges  and 
universities— seven  men  on  each  committee) , the  following 
proposition  s 

(1)  To  connect  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  with  that  of  the  secondary  school. 

(2)  To  extend  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to 
include  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

(3)  To  reduce  the  work  of  the  seven  years  thus  grouped 
to  six  years. 

(4)  To  make  it  possible  for  the  best  class  of  students 
to  do  the  work  in  five  years  (18:1-3) • 

At  the  November  4 , 1903 » meeting  of  the  Seventeenth 
Educational  Conference  of  the  Academies  and  High  Schools 
Affiliating  and  Co-operating  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  three  seven-member  committees  gave  their  reports.  The 
Committee  on  Elementary  Schools  believed  that  the  part  of 
the  proposition  respecting  elementary  schools  was  justified 
and  desirable.  Similarly,  the  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools,  headed  by  J.  Stanley  Brown  of  Joliet,  reported 
favorably  for  the  general  proposition.  The  Committee  on 
Colleges,  however,  was  somewhat  less  enthusiastic  than  the 
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other  two  groups.  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
communications  with  a number  of  colleges  and  universities 
had  raised  serious  objections  to  the  proposition,  the  Com- 
mittee itself  gave  only  lukewarm  support  to  the  proposi- 
tion and  two  of  the  seven  members  dissented  even  from  this 
mild  endorsement  (16:1-22) . 

A year  later  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eighteenth 
Educational  Conference  of  the  Academies  and  High  Schools  in 
Relation  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  a second  report 
made  by  the  Commission  of  Twenty-one  indicated  that  the 

questions  involved  are  of  a most  difficult  and  funda- 
mental character,  and  that  the  data  on  the  basis  of 
which  conclusions  may  be  reached  are  few  and 
indefinite  (9:23-24). 

There  was  a need,  the  Conunission  decided,  for  empirical 
facts  as  well  as  philosophy.  Consequently,  a new  commis- 
sion of  fifteen  persons  was  formed  to  make  empirical 
investigations  of  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
implementing  the  earlier  general  proposition  (9:24-25) • 

A number  of  years  earlier.  President  Harper,  too, 
had  encountered  difficulties  in  effecting  a sharp  division 
of  college  and  university  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Within  the.  University,  much  controversy  developed 
with  respect  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the  academic  or 
junior  college  divisions.  The  principal  issue  centered 
around  the  role  of  Latin.  Thus,  in  1893 » Harper  concluded 
that  the  time  fully  to  separate  the  college  from  the 
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university  had  not  yet  arrived.  "The  line  between  the  two," 
he  said,  "has  not  yet  been  clearly  drawn"  (17:127) . 

During  the  experimental  period  I9OO  to  I9I9* 
negative  internal  forces--the  principal  ones  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  the  generally  low  quality  of  personnel 
and  facilities  at  the  secondary  level,  opposition  of  the 
conservatives  within  the  ranks  of  higher  education,  and  the 
existence  of  multiple  practical  problems  which  needed  to  be 
studied  and  solved  before  reorganization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem could  proceed — -probably  outweighed  the  positive  internal 
influences  so  that  during  the  experimental  period  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  junior  colleges  proceeded  at  a slow  rate. 
Earlier  writers  in  focusing  almost  entirely  upon  positive 
factors  have  probably  grossly  underestimated  the  importance 
and  strength  of  negative  internal  influences  during  this 
period. 

External  Influences 

There  were,  in  addition,  external  forces — -that  is, 
influences  occurring  outside  the  educational  system- — which 
need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  make  a depth  appraisal. 
Like  the  internal  influences,  these  forces  were  of  both  a 
positive  and  negative  nature. 

Positive  Influences.  While  a multiplicity  of 
external  positive  influences  might  be  noted,  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  most  important  can  be  grouped  under  three 

headings  as  follows: 
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(1)  Those  originating  in  the  political  system. 

(2)  Those  originating  in  the  economic  system. 

(3)  Those  originating  in  the  general  social  system. 

Within  the  general  area  of  the  political  system 
which  includes  the  legislative  subsystem,  the  factor  of  dom- 
inant importance  seems  to  have  been  the  development  of  legal 
recognition  of  the  junior  college  idea  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  experimental  period.  The  earliest  manifestation 
of  this  recognition  occurred  in  1907  when  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia passed  permissive  legislation  to  enable  certain  com- 
munities to  establish  junior  colleges  (13 ”14) . While  the 
1907  law  was  of  an  enabling  nature  only,  it,  nevertheless, 
gave  the  junior  college  idea  some  legal  status  and  served 
as  a precedent  for  the  later  enactment  of  more  positive 
measures.  It  was  followed  in  I917  by  California's  Ballard 
Act.  Authorizing  communities  with  a tax  valuation  of  $3 
million  or  more  to  organize  junior  college  districts,  this 
Act  also  provided  for  the  use  of  State  and  County  funds  to 
support  junior  colleges  on  the  same  basis  as  secondary 
schools  (13:100) . ' 

Following  the  lead  of  California,  other  state  leg- 
islatures, too,  passed  laws  bearing  in  some  way  upon  junior 
colleges  during  the  last  half  of  the  experimental  period. 

As  of  1919 « the  following  states,  in  addition  to  California, 
had  such  laws;  Idaho,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
Moreover,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  there  was,  according 
to  McDowell,  "an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  these  insti- 
tutions (junior  colleges)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
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of  public  education  and  hence  as  objects  of  public  support" 
(13 '100)  . 

Another  influence  which  may  be  regarded  as  being 
related  to  the  political  or  quasi-legal  sphere  was  the 
development  of  interest  in  establishing  standards  for  junior 
colleges.  By  1919 » state  departments  of  education  in 

seven  states- — California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia— -had  made  some  efforts  to  formu- 
late standards.  Similar  work,  too,  had  been  undertaken  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  College  Section  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association  of  Texas,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  (13:102) . 

Turning  from  the  political  to  the  economic  system, 
the  positive  influence  of  dominant  importance  was  doubt- 
lessly the  rapid  development  of  mechanized  production 
between  I9OO  and  I920.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  as 
shown  by  Table  I,  mechanical  equipment  and  tools  accounted 
for  only  38  percent  of  all  energy  expended  in  productive 
economic  endeavor,  the  remaining  energy  being  supplied  by 
animal  power  (52  percent)  and  human  labor  (10  percent) . 

By  1920,  however,  the  proportion  of  energy  supplied  by 
human  muscles  had  declined  to  5 percent  while  the  pro- 
portion derived  from  machine  power  had  increased  to  65  per- 
cent. The  change  away  from  human  and  animal  labor  toward 
machine  production,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  factories, 
was  of  tremendous  importance  for  as  a team  of  sociologists 
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TABLE  I 


PROPORTIONS  OF  ENERGY  SUPPLIED  BY  MEN, 
ANIMALS,  AND  MACHINES,  SELECTED 
YEARS,  1850-1930 


Years 

Percent  of  Energy 

Human 

Energy 

Animal 

Ene rgy 

Machine 

Power 

1850 

15 

79 

6 

1880 

12 

58 

30 

1900 

10 

52 

38 

1910 

8 

47 

45 

1920 

5 

30 

65 

1930 

4 

12 

84 

SOURCE : George 
Harper 

A.  Lundbert,  et.  al . 
and  Brothers,  1958), 
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has  written,  “social  change  is  closely  related  to  changing 
amounts  of  available  energy"  (12:698). 

From  the  standpoint  of  junior  college  development, 
this  dominant  economic  influence  had  at  least  three  major 
positive  effects.  These  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Greater  utilization  of  machine  energy  gave  to 
increasingly  larger  nunODers  of  young  people  the  leisure 
needed  for  pursuing  education  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

(2)  Greater  utilization  of  machine  energy  created 
an  economic  need  for  advanced  technical  education  such  as 
could  be  more  effectively  given  by  two-year  colleges  close 

at  home . 

(3)  Greater  utilization  of  machine  energy  fostered 
the  rapid  development  of  an  urban  middle-class  with  middle- 
class  values  emphasizing  education  beyond  the  high  school 
as  a means  of  occupational  success  and  upward  social 
mobility. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  between  ,1900  and  ±920  there  was  a tremendous 
expansion  of  the  number  of  people  in  colleges.  Between 
1900  and  1920,  as  shown  by  Table  II,  college  enrollment 
jumped  from  237 #592  to  597/857-  The  relative  gain  amounted 
to  151.6  percent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  only  23-8 
percent  in  the  population  of  persons  aged  I8  to  21  years, 
inclusive.  One  side  effect  of  this  continually  increasing 
college  crowd,  according  to  McDowell,  was  that  of  making 
university  leaders  more  and  more  prone  to  favor  the  junior 
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table  II 


1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 


numbers  of  persons  enrolled  in  institlttons  of 

HIGHER  LEARNING  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  18  TO  21  YEARS  OLD,  BY 
VT7APQ  1RQn_l940 


156,756 

237,592 

355,215 

597,857 

1,100,737 

1,493,203 


51.57 

126.60 

281.39 

602.20 

852.55 


5,151,067 

5,930,765 

7,335,453 

7,343,794 

9,026,741 

9,753,537 


15.14 

42.41 

42.57 

75.24 

89.30 


SOURCE:  United  States  Office  of  Education,  as  reported  in 

SOURCE.  Griffith  and  Hortense  Blackstcne,  T^ 

Junior  College  in  Illinois,  p.  90. 
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college  idea  (13*98) . It  may  well  be  that  without  this 
tremendous  upspurt  of  demand  for  college  education  and  the 
consequent  taxing  of  existing  facilities,  universities 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  react  favorably  to  and  even 
promote  the  junior  college  idea. 

Regarding  the  second  consequence  of  increasing 
mechanization,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  helped  to 
create  a growing  need  for  local  communities  to  provide 
advanced  technical  and  vocational  education.  As  the  need 
for  muscle  power  declined,  job  opportunities  in  cities 
came  more  and  more  to  require  vocational  knowledge  and 
skills  beyond  those  which  could  be  acquired  in  the  secondary 
schools.  From  questionnaires  sent  to  junior  colleges  open- 
ing in  1919 » McDowell  found  that  30  percent  of  them  had  been 
founded,  partially  at  least,  to  meet  local  demand  for  voca- 
tional training.  McDowell  also  found  that  77  percent  of 
these  schools  stated  that  the  principal  force  behind  their 
development  had  been  local  demand  for  junior  colleges  as 
completion  schools  rather  than  as  preparatory  or  feeder 
institutions  for  the  universities  (13*25) • 

Greater  mechanization  of  economic  endeavor  also  had 
the  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  urban  population.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  experimental  period,  in  I9OO,  as  shown 
by  Chart  2,  American  society  was  still  predominantly 
rural — only  39-7  percent  of  the  people  living  in  cities  and 
towns  of  more  than  2,500  population.  By  I920,  however, 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  people  lived  in  urban 
settings.  During  the  period  I90O  to  I92O,  according  to 
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Chart  2.  Rural  and  Urban  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States  of  Census  Years,  1890“ 1930. 

Source:  Data  for  1930  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Fifteenth 

Census  of  the  United  States : 1930 , Population , Vol.  Ill, 

Part  I,  Table  18,  Urban  and  Rural  Population  of  the  United 
States,  By  Color  and  Nativity:  1910  to  1930,  p.  13. 

Data  for  1890“-1920  taken  from  U.S,  Bureau  fo  the  Census, 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  Taken  in  the  Year 

1920 , Volume  I,  Population , 1920 , Number  and  Distribution 

of  Inhabitants . Table  30,  Urban  and  Rural  Population,  by 
Divisions  and  States:  1890“  1920,  p.  46-47. 


Faulkner,  "the  farmer  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the  typical 
American;  rather  he  was  giving  way  to  the  middle-class  city 
man,  the  clerk,  the  shopkeeper,  the  salesman  the  small 
executive"  (62569) • 

As  the  urban  middle  class  increased,  so  did  the 
incentive  for  continuing  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  Writing  of  the  same  period  described  by  Faulkner, 
another  historian,  Hacker,  made  this  observations 

Nothing  was  more  interesting  to  witness  than  the 
unaminity  with  which  twentieth-century  America 
accepted  a collegiate  education  as  a prime  requisite 
for  success,  whether  the  chosen  career  was  to  be  in 
business,  politics,  or  the  professions  (82656). 

Within  the  general  social  system  as  within  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  environments,  there  can  be  detected  sev- 
eral major  factors  to  influence  positively  the  development 
of  junior  colleges  during  the  experimental  period.  Of 
these,  probably  none  was  more  important  than  the  geographi- 
cal remoteness  of  much  of  the  population  from  existing 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  While  urbanization  devel- 
oped rapidly  between  I9OO  and  I920,  a great  many  people 
still  lived  in  relatively  small  towns  far  distant  from 
colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  the  automobile  had 
not  yet  made  the  American  people  as  mobile  as  they  were 
soon  to  become.  It  was  not  until  I909  that  the  first  80O 
"Tin  Lizzes"  rolled  out  of  Henry  Ford's  factory.  Conse- 
quently, as  McDowell  found  in  his  I9I9  study,  much  of  the 
public  demand  for  junior  colleges  was  based  on  the 
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remoteness  of  communities  from  existing  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  junior  col- 
leges which  responded  to  McDowell's  questionnaire  gave 
"remoteness"  as  one  of  the  reasons  their  schools  had  been 
established  (13s27) . Later,  Griffith  was  to  note  that 
"publicly  supported  institutions  (junior  colleges)  have 
appeared  most  frequently  in  areas  in  which  education  in 
privately  endowed  colleges  has  not  been  developed"  (7il5) • 

Another  social  system  influence  which  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  relate  directly  to  the  development  of  junior  col- 
leges but  which  was  probably  of  significant  force  was  the 
general  reforming  spirit  which  pervaded  America  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Known  by  his- 
torians as  "The  Progressive  Era,"  the  period  from  I9OO  to 
the  end  of  World  War  II  was  notable  for  its  rejection  (or 
dilution)  of  the  old  Protestant  Ethic  and  for  its  tendency 
to  promote  reforms  and  innovations  that  would  benefit  the 
common  man.  The  key  social  characteristic  of  the  age, 
Faulkner  has  written,  was  "a  reforming  zeal,  a quest  for 
social  justice  that  would  remake  the  old  America"  (6^573) • 

The  Progressive  Era,  in  truth,  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  welfare  state.  During  this  time, 
intellectuals  and  the  common  man  alike  revolted  against 
laissez  f aire  dogma  of  the  preceding  several  decades. 
The  political  corruption  and  other  abuses  of  big  business 
and  of  the  "Robber  Barons"  shortly  before  were  widely 
exposed  through  the  magazine  journalism  of  "muckraker s . " 

At  the  highest  po.litical  level,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
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then  Woodrow  Wilson  lent  to  the  American  spirit  an  idealism 
that  had  been  completely  lacking  during  the  last  three 
nineteenth  century  decades.  State  legislatures,  too,  under 
the  impact  of  the  new  mentality,  enacted  much  social  legis- 
lation (for  example;  child  labor  and  workmen's  compensation 
laws)  which,  a few  years  earlier,  would  have  shocked  the 
upholders  of  laissez  f aire . Perhaps  most  important,  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  abandoned  its  emphasis 
upon  protecting  property  rights  and  began  to  take  a more 
liberal  stand  for  human  rights.  In  short,  the  general 
social  climate  was  favorable  for  the  promotion  and  adoption 
of  innovations  and  social  reforms  that  promised  to  give  the 
common  man  "a  chance  to  share  in  the  cultural  and  intellec- 
tual heritage  so  long  monopolized  by  a fortunate  elite" 
(11:269) . Doubtlessly  many  Americans  in  addition  to  viewing 
the  high  schools  as  the  "people's  college"  also  saw  the 
public  junior  colleges  as  an  avenue  towards  social  and 
economic  advancement. 

Negative  Influences . The  external  influences 
affecting  the  development  of  junior  colleges,  however,  were 
not  all  positive  in  nature.  Against  the  facilitating  forces 
discussed  above  must  be  balanced  such  inhibiting  political, 
economic,  and  social  facts  as  the  following; 

(1)  Engagement  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  experimental  period  in  World  War  I. 

(2)  The  existence,  despite  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  which  the  new  machine  society  had  produced  for 
many,  of  a vast  amount  of  poverty. 
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(3)  The  existence  among  the  urban  population  of  a 
large  mass  of  unassimilated  newly-arrived  immigrants. 

While  direct  effects  are  difficult  to  document, 
World  War  I may  be  counted  as  a negative  influence  in  that 
it  resulted  in  large  nunbers  of  college-age  men  being 
drafted  and  in  that  it  channeled  much  of  the  nation's 
resources  into  war  production.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  the  greatest  growth  of  junior  colleges  during 
the  experimental  period  occurred  between  1915  and  I9I9  when 
twenty-one  new  institutions  were  opened . 

Since  public  support  of  junior  colleges  is  depen- 
dent upon  a favorable  tax  base,  it  seems  safe  to  say,  too, 
that  the  widespread  poverty  which  existed  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  was  a deterrent  to  the 
promotion  and  development  of  public  junior  colleges.  Cer- 
tainly poverty  was  a very  real  fact  of  American  society  at 
that  time.  In  his  classic  study  Poverty  published  in  1904, 
Robert  Hunter  concluded  that  I3  percent  of  all  Americans — 
or  about  10 ,000,  "^ople — existed  on  less  than  a poverty  line 
income  of  $300  a year  for  the  rural  South  and  $46o  for  the 
urban  North  (11:267) . Moreover,  real  income  of  urban 
workers  between  I9OO  and  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
appears  to  have  declined  (6:573) - In  1914,  there  was 
widespread  agreement  among  economists  that  "few  adult 
workers  earned  wages  high  enough  to  ensure  a minimum  stan- 
dard of  living"  (6:573) - To  some  extent  at  least,  the  low 
wages  were  related  to  the  problem  discussed  below. 
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The  task  of  promoting  junior  colleges  and  securing 
public  support  of  them  was  doubtlessly  hindered  by  the 
large  influx  of  immigrants  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  "Between  ±903  and  1914," 
according  to  Faulkner,  "there  were  but  two  years  in  which 
the  immigration  fell  below  700*000/  and  in  six  of  these 
years  it  rose  beyond  the  million  mark"  (6^570) . Then,  too, 
those  immigrants  who  arrived  after  about  I896  came  mainly 
from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe--Austr ia-Hungary , Italy, 
and  Russian  Poland — and,  consequently,  created  entirely 
different  assimilation  problems  than  had  the  Western  Euro- 
peans who  had  predominated  in  earlier  immigration  waves. 

At  least  27  percent  of  these  later  immigrants  were  illit- 
erate, and,  among  the  Italians,  the  proportion  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  their  own  language  ran  as  high  as 
50  percent.  Finally,  unlike  the  earlier  newcomers  who  had 
settled  mainly  on  the  frontier,  the  later  immigrants  con- 
gregated in  urban  centers  where  they  were  "easily  subjected 
to  political  and  economic  exploitation"  (6j570) . 

These  negative  external  forces  doubtlessly  had 
some  effect  upon  junior  college  development  but  it  is  very 
probable  that,  on  the  whole,  the  positive  external  influ- 
ences outweighed  the  negative.  If  this  generalization  is 
accepted,  then  it  must  be  concluded  that  slow  growth  and 
progress  of  junior  colleges  during  the  experimental  period 
resulted  mainly  from  negative  internal  influences  which 
were  of  sufficient  power  to  counteract  the  positive  internal 
forces. 
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An  analysis  may  now  be  made  of  the  influences 
affecting  the  development  of  junior  colleges  during  the 
second  rapid  growth  stage--the  period  from  1920  to  I929. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Junior  College 
Development  During  the  Rapid  Growth 

Period,  ±920-1929 

While  the  problem  of  the  last  analysis  was  to 
account  for  the  slow  growth  of  junior  colleges  during  the 
period  I9OO  to  ±919/  the  need  now  is  to  determine  those 
internal  and  external  factors  which  helped  to  explain  the 
rapid  growth  which  began  to  take  place  after  World  War  I. 

It  must  be  remerrbered  in  considering  the  facts  below  that 
some  of  the  forces  originating  in  the  earlier  period  and 
discussed  in  the  previous  analysis  doubtlessly  continued 
into  this  latter  stage.  Only  new  or  different  influences 
are  given  attention  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Internal  Influences  * 

During  the  second  developmental  stage,  probably  the 
major  positive  internal  influence  was  the  past  success  of 
the  earlier  junior  colleges.  While  not  all  institutions 
started  before  I9I9  prospered  or  even  survived,  others 
were  able  to  prove  their  worth.  These  institutions,  which 
included  the  first  one  to  be  opened,  Joliet  Junior  College, 
served  as  examples  to  other  communities  and  provided  promo- 
tional arguments  for  proponents  of  new  junior  colleges. 
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By  the  early  part  of  this  second  period,  a number 
of  writers  were  suggesting  that  the  junior  college  had 
emerged  from  its  infancy  and  no  longer  was  to  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment.  Writing  in  ±9^3,  for  example,  Blauch 
stated  that  the  success  of  some  of  the  earlier  junior  col- 
leges had  "demonstrated  that  the  junior  college  has  a place 
in  our  educational  progress"  (2s77) - He  went  on  to  predict, 
making  the  same  mistake  that  President  Harper  earlier  had 
made,  that  the  name  junior  college  would  probably  soon  be 
dropped  and  that  "the  work  the  junior  college  is  now  doing 
will  probably  be  definitely  organized  as  a part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  secondary  education,  where  it  properly  belongs" 

(2:77). 

For  another  positive  internal  factor,  there  devel- 
oped during  the  early  part  of  the  rapid  growth  period  a 
better  understanding  of  the  proper  functions  of  junior 
colleges.  When  he  published  his  ±919  study,  McDowell 
stated  that  the  term  junior  college  was  "widely  accepted 
as  applying  to  those  institutions,  either  public  or  private, 
which  offer  the  first  two  years  of  standard  college  courses 
above  and  beyond  the  standard  fifteen  units  of  high-school 
work"  (13:6).  Likewise,  Thomas,  in  a I926  doctoral  disser- 
tation accepted  at  Stanford  University,  concluded  that 
junior  colleges  were  those  two-year  institutions  which  ful- 
filled four  basic  functions:  (1)  a Popularizing  Function, 
(2)  a Preparatory  Function,  {3)  a Terminal  Function,  and 
(4)  a Guidance  Function  (5:19"20) . 
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Vittiile  the  nature  and  functions  of  junior  colleges 
were  being  studied  and  refined  in  a way  to  encourage 
further  development,  one  internal  negative  handicap  was 
the  lack  of  a definite  philosophical  basis  for  junior  col- 
lege education.  This  lack  was  pointed  out  as  a major 
shortcoming  by  Eby,  who,  in  1937 » told  a group  of  junior 
college  leaders  that  the  aims  of  their  institutions  were 
"highly  superficial"  and  that  these  aims  in  no  way  related 
"to  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
student"  (3s4l5). 

External  Influences 

Although  rapid  growth  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  a generally  favorable  climate  within  the  educational 
system,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  principal  factors 
stimulating  rapid  growth  were  external  in  nature.,  In  addi- 
tion to  continuance  of  previously  discussed  trends,  such  as 
rapid  expansion  of  the  collegiate  population,  which  grew 
from  597,857  in  I920  to  1,100,737  in  1930  (Table  II) , even 
greater  mechanization  (Table  I) , and  steady  increasing 
urbanization  (Chart  2) , there  was  a degree  of  economic 
prosperity  during  the  I920's  such  as  Americans  had  never 
experienced  before.  Although  American  society  included 
depressed  groups,  such  as  the  farmers,  the  1920's,  after  a 
brief  recession  which  set  in  with  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
marked  by  "unheard  of  purchasing  power"  (11 s282) . Boosted 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  automobile  and  related 
industries,  by  widespread  road  building,  and  by  such 
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innovations  as  radio  and  the  films,  the  economy  was  on  the 
boom. 

More  important  than  the  boom,  perhaps,  was  the  wide- 
spread optimism  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  material 
progress.  America  was  on  the  move  and  would  keep  on  moving 
until,  in  time,  virtually  everyone  would  be  rich.  Every- 
thing, said  the  boosters,  would  get  bigger  and  bigger  and 
better  and  better.  Even  ordinarily  sober  economists  talked 
about  the  possibility— even  the  responsibility--of  almost 
everybody  becoming  rich  through  investing  in  the  common 
stocks  of  modern  industry.  With  such  an  optimistic  temper 
of  mind  prevailing,  communities  as  well  as  individuals  (who 
during  the  1920‘s  were  introduced  to  the  installment  plan) 
had  little  fear  of  plunging  heavily  into  debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  aspects  of  the  post- 
war period's  political,  economic,  and  social  environment 
which  would  not  seem  to  be  particularly  conducive  to  the 
promotion  of  cultural  services.  Often  described  as  "The 
Jazz  Age,"  the  ±920 's  were  extremely  materialistic  and 
frivolous  in  value  orientations.  Moreover,  they  repre- 
sented a reactionary  period,  being  in  many  ways  the  complete 
reversal  of  the  liberal,  reforming,  and  idealistic  period 
between  I9OO  and  1919«  One  economic  historian  has  summed 
up  "The  Jazz  Age"  ass 

. . . [A]n  age  of  prosperity  and  disillusionment,  of 
jingoism  and  isolationism,  of  fundamentalism  in  pop- 
ular religion  and  open  corruption  in  democratic 
politics,  of  gangsterism  and  apathy,  of  good  writing 
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and  bigoted  thinking,  of  prohibition  and  heavy  drinking, 
of  "rugged  individualism"  and  mass  entertainment.  Suf- 
fering a severe- hangover  from  World  War  I,  the  nation 
delivered  itself  up  to  a wave  of  intolerance,  hatred 
an-d  guilt.  A witch-hunting  hysteria  broke  out,  text- 
books were  censored,  aliens  deported,  pacifists  denied 
citizenship,  and  radical  movements  (even  socialism) 
outlawed  by  state  governments  (lls28l"282) . 

®ie  kind  of  climate  described  is  not  one  which  would 
easily  be  associated  with  serious-minded  dedication  to  edu- 
cation, and  doubtlessly,  with  the  fresh  new  revival  of 
laissez  f aire  and  Social  Darwinism,  there  were  many  who 
opposed  public  junior  colleges  as-  a form  of  "Communism." 
Other  "rugged  individualists"  doubtlessly  raised  an  objec- 
tion which,  according  to  Griffith  and  Blackstone,  was  still 
popular  in  ±945 • This  was  the  objection  to  the  effect  that 
since  junior  colleges  provided  vocational  training  of  a 
type  roughly  equivalent  to  that  given  under  the  old  appren- 
tice system,  the  public  support  of  such  institutions  repre- 
sented a subsidy  to  employers  who  were  spared  "developmental 
cost  at  public  expense"  (7:12) . 

Yet,  it  reiiains  true  that  during  the  1920*s  and 
particularly  during  the  five-year  period  1924  through  ±929# 
junior  college  openings  reached  a peak  that  was  not  to  be 
topped  until  after  World  War  II.  The  conclusion  is  forced, 
therefore,  that  whatever  negative  forces  of  either  an 
internal  or  external  nature  prevailed,  they  were  offset  by 
stronger  positive  influences.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  dominan't  factor  was  the  -decade's  great  optimistic  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  American  eccnomy~~a  faith  which 
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received  its  first  jolt  with  the  stock  market  crash  in  I929 
and  which,  shortly  thereafter,  turned  into  the  bleak  pessi- 
mism of  the  depression  period. 

Now  that  a macro  view  of  the  influences  affecting 
the  general  junior  college  development  during  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  given, 
detailed  micro-case  studies  of  three  selected  junior  col- 
leges may  be  made.  The  next  chapter  selects  for  its  sub- 
ject matter  the  development  of  the  nation's  first  public 
junior  college-— that  at  Joliet,  Illinois. 
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CHAPTER 


III 


CASE  STUDY  NO.  Is  JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  macro  analysis  presented  in  Chapter  II  provides 
the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  Joliet  Junior  College  at 
Joliet,  Illinois,  generally  credited  as  the  first  public 
junior  college  in  the  United  States  (l8s5^7  35 7 13s27)- 
Located  in  Will  County  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  Joliet  Junior  College  has  been  in  continual  oper- 
ation since  ±902,  though  it  was  not  until  much  later  that 
the  term  junior  college  was  commonly  applied  to  it  nor  that 
^ it  was  organized  as  a separate  division  apart  from  the  four- 

year  program  of  Joliet  Township  High  School.  Unlike  several 
other  early  institutions,  it  not  only  survived  but  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption  since  its  origin.  As  a pioneer 
in  the  junior  college  movement,  it  is  an  excellent  school 

to  study  from  the  standpoint  of  evolutionary  development, 

/ 

Although  Joliet  Junior  College  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, the  present  analysis  of  its  development  is  limited 
to  the  time  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  school  year 
1928-1929.  The  study  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  two 
stages  of  developmental  history  which  in  the  last  chapter 
were  described  as  the  experimental  period  (1902  to  I9I9) 
and  the  rapid-growth  period  (I92O  to  I929)  • Specific 
objectives  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  To  analyze,  in  a broad,  general  way,  the 
developmental  pattern  of  Joliet  Junior  College  from  its 
earliest  beginning  to  the  school  year  ±928-1929/ 
interpreting  trends  in  light  of  generalizations  about 
growth  and  progress  previously  made  in  Chapter  II. 

(2)  To  make  a depth  analysis  of  the  most  important 
and  readily  documented  internal  and  external  factors,  of 
both  a positive  and  a negative  nature,  which  had  important 
influences  upon  the  development  of  Joliet  Junior  College 
during  the  previously  described  experimental  period,  ±902 
to  1919. 

(3)  To  make  a somewhat  briefer  and  less  detailed 
analysis  of  those  internal  and  external  factors , of  both  a 
positive  and  negative  nature,  which  had  important  influ- 
ences upon  the  development  of  Joliet  Junior  College  during 
the  second,  or  rapid  growth  period,  I920  to  ±929. 

While  Chapter  II  and  this  chapter  have  their  sim- 
ilarities, there  is  one  important  difference.  That  differ- 
ence concerns  the  meanings  given  to  the  term  internal 
influences . In  the  last  chapter,  influences  were  regarded 
as  being  internal  if  they  originated  within  the  nation's 
educational  system.  In  this  chapter,^  however,  internal 
influences  are  regarded  as  being  limited  to  those  orig- 
inating specifically  in  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
system  of  which  Joliet  Junior  College  was,  and  is,  a part. 

^In  the  following  two  chapters  internal  influences 
are  limited  also  to  the  institutions  under  study. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  rationale  used  in  Chapter  II,  the 
influence  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  deemed  to  be  of 
an  internal  nature.  By  the  changed  emphasis  of  this  chap- 
ter, in  contrast,  influences  originating  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  or  in  any  other  educational  institution  not 
included  in  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  system  or  its 
antecedents  are  thought  of  as  external  forces. 

Interpretation  of  Developmental  Patterns, 

1902-1903  to  1928-1929 

The  developmental  pattern  of  Joliet  Junior  College 
closely  conforms  to  the  macro  picture  revealed  in  Chap- 
ter II.  That  is  to  say,  the  years  1902-1903  to  I9I8-I919 
seem  clearly  to  represent  a slow  growth  experimental  stage 
whereas  the  period  from  I9I9-I920  to  I928-I929  can  aptly  be 
described  as  one  of  rapid  growth  and  progress.  On  the  basis 
of  enrollment  data  given  in  Table  III,  one  might  logically 
set  the  school  year  I922-I923  as  the  real  beginning  of  the 
second  stage  but  it  is  more  logical  to  think  of  this  period 
as  starting  in  19l9“i920  not  only  because  of  the  need  to 
make  the  analysis  consistent  with  the  macro  pattern  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  school  year  1919~1920  repre- 
sented a change  in  administration.  At  that  time,  J,  Stan- 
ley Brown , who  served  as  Superintendent  throughout  the 
entire  experimental  period,  was  followed  by  L.  W.  Smith, 
who  continued  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  until  near 
the  end  of  the  rapid  growth  period--through  the  school  year 
1927-1928— when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Haggard. 
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TABLE  III 

ENROLUffiNT  IN  JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DURING  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
PERIOD  (1902-1919)  AND  DURING  THE  RAPID  GROVJTH  PERIOD 
(1919-1929)  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
DEVELOPMENTAL  ERA 


Periods  and  Years 

Reported 

Enrollment 

Data  Not 
Available 

Experimental  Period' 

• 

1902-1903 

22 

1903-1904 

* 

1904-1905 

28 

1905-1906 

* 

1906-1907 

24 

1907-1908 

32 

1908-1909 

54 

1909-1910 

* 

19iai911 

40 

1911-1912 

52 

1912-1913 

76 

1913-1914 

* 

1914-1915 

75 

1915-1916 

* 

1916-1917 

75 

1917-1918 

108 

1918-1919 

90 

Rapid- growth  Period® 

1919-1920 

82 

1920-1921 

85 

1921-1922 

108 

1922-1923 

130 

1923-1924 

146 

1924-1925 

162 

1925-1926 

197 

1926-1927 

207 

1927-1928 

208 

1928-1929 

207 

* Enrollment  figures  are  compiled  from  scattered  references  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  Board  of  Education. 


®A11  Enrollment  figures  are  taken  from  Joliet  Township  High 

School  Bulletin  No.  2 (June,  1928)  with  the  exception  of  the  figure 
for  the  last  year,  reported  in  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletin, 

March,  1931. 
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Moreover , the  change  from  the  Brown  to  the  Smith 
administration  in  ±919  represented  a distinct  transition 
from  a frankly  experimental  to  a new  period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  junior  college.  According  to  the  Joliet  Town- 
ship High  School  Bulletin  of  March  ±931*  "When  Dr.  Smith 
came  to  Joliet  in  , the  whole  school  entered  upon  a 

period  of  great  and  rapid  expansion.  This  expansion  was 
reflected  in  the  Junior  College"  (30s 6) . At  this  time,  too, 
"the  name  'Joliet  Junior  College'  was  boldly  assumed.  ..." 
(30:6) . There  seems  to  be  good  logical  justification, 
therefore,  for  making  a sharp  distinction  between  the  ±902- 
1903/1918-1919  experimental  period  and  the  1919“1920/1928- 
1929  rapid  growth  years . 

The  difference  between  the  two  time  spans  is  well 
reflected  by  the  enrollment  figures  which  are  about  the 
only  statistical  measurements  of  growth  available,  at  least 
for  the  first  period.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  III, 
enrollment  between  I902-I903  and  I9I8-I9I9  ranged  between 
22  and  I08  with  data  for  five  of  the  IJ  years  not  available. 
In  contrast,  during  the  second  stage,  1919-1920  to  1928-1929/ 
enrollment  grew  from  82  to  208  in  I927-I928,  though  the  I928- 
1929  figure  was  one  less.  During  the  first  period,  as  shown 
by  Chart  3/  enrollment  averaged  56  students  for  the  12  years 
for  which  data  are  available?  for  the  second  period,  average 
enrollment  during  the  full  ten  years  was  153/  or  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  former  period. 

With  respect  to  the  experimental  period,  it  should 
be  noted  that  Table  III  credits  the  period  as  beginning  with 
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Enrollment 
200 


150 


100 


50 


56 


153 


12“ year  Ave. 
between  1902-1903 
and  1918-1919 


lO-year  Ave.. 
1919-1920  to 
1928-1929 


Chart  3 . 


Average  Enrollment  of  Joliet  Junior  College  during  the 
Experimental  and  Rapid-Growth  Periods . 


Source?  Computed  using  data  supplied  in  Table  III. 
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the  school  year  1902”1903.  Considerable  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  validity  of  this  date  and  the  literature  includes 
numerous  references  to  1901 -1902  as  the  beginning  date  for 
Joliet  Junior  College.  Origin  in  I902-I903  is  doubtlessly 
based  upon  Superintendent  Brown's  own  statement  to  this 
effect  at  the  National  Conference  of  Junior  Colleges  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  June  30  and  July  1,  I92O  (13:27) - The 
earlier  year,  I9OI-I902,  undoubtedly  has  stemmed  from  the 
First  Report  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School , published 
in  September  I903  (two  years  after  the  new  township  high 
school  building  had  been  completed) , which  primarily  con- 
cerned the  dedicatory  program  of  the  new  building  but  which 
also  included,  among  other  course  offerings,  a listing  of 
complete  fifth-  and  sixth-year  postgraduate  courses 
(31:76).  This,  undoubtedly,  suggested  to  some  investigators 
that  these  extended  high  school  programs  were  initiated 
during  the  school  year  1901-1902,  the  year  of  the  dedication 

The  case  for  1902-1903  as  the  initiation  date  for 
the  junior  college  program  at  Joliet  is  further  supported 
in  an  editorial  in  The  School  Review  of  October  I906: 

Principal  J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  the  Joliet  (111.) 
Township  High  School,  reports  with  satisfaction  the 
case  of  the  first  of  the  graduates  from  the  six-year 
high  school  course,  who  has  received  the  baccalaureate 
degree  from  college  on  the  completion  of  two  years  of 
residence  work.  He  says  § 

graduated  from  our  high  school 

from  the  regular  four-year  course  with  an  average 
standing  of  about  85?  she  afterward  took  two  years' 
additional  work,  represented  by  our  fifth  and  sixth 
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years,  and  for  this  work  received  credit  without 

examination  or  condition  on  her  entrance  at  

College,  September,  ±904.  She  graduated  in  June  (I906) 
with  a very  creditable  record  in  all  her  college 
work.  . . . Miss  _________________  is  the  first  of  our  stu- 
dents to  complete  our  six-year  high-school  course  and 
to  graduate  from  college  in  two  years  (l6s609) • 

If  Miss  was  graduated  from  her  fourth 

year  of  college  in  I906,  she  apparently  started  the  first 
year  in  ±902  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  extended  high  school 
program  and  completed  the  second  year,  the  sixth  year  of 
the  extended  program,  in  1903-190^-  Because  she  was  in  the 
first  class  to  complete  the  sixth-year  program  in  1903"1904, 
it  would  appear  unlikely  that  the  ±901-1902  date  is  justified. 

Undoubtedly  this  confusion  further  stems  from  a 
failure  by  some  investigators  to  distinguish  between 
isolated  postgraduate  work  (either  of  high  school  or  col- 
lege level)  prior  to  I.902  and  the  fifth-  and  sixth-year 
high  school  program  which,  from  the  documentation  just  pro- 
vided, came  into  being  in  ±902. 

The  year  I902 , then,  is  herein  accepted  as  the  real 
beginning  date  of  a full  two-year  junior  college  program  at 
Joliet.  Further,  Mr.  Thomas  Beam,  who  was  associated  with 
the  junior  college  between  ±925  and  ±941 , believes  Superin- 
tendent Brown  designated  I902  as  the  appropriate  date  for 
the  reason  that  on  December  3»  ±902,  the  Board  gave  offi- 
cial sanction  to  the  postgraduate  program  by  agreeing  to 
allow  students  to  enter  it  tuition-free  (34:430) • 
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with  the  I902-I903  origin  date  for  Joliet  Junior 
College  reasonably  documented,  the  analysis  will  proceed 
as  to  the  development  of  this  junior  college. 

It  is  clear  from  Table  III  that  the  period  I902- 
1903  to  1918-1919  was  one  of  relatively  slow,  and  yet  steady, 
growth.  Though  enrollment  data  are  lacking  for  five  of  the 
years,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  extended  high  school 
(junior  college)  program  had  some  students  in  enrollment 
every  year  after  1902-1903-  Superintendent  Brown  himself 
once  described  the  early  progress  as  being  slow  but  unin- 
terrupted. "The  development  at  Joliet  was  slow  at  first," 
he  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Junior  Colleges  held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  30,  1920,  "but  it 
was  continuous  and  did  not  stop  for  a moment"  (13:27) - 
Later,  Dean  was  to  characterize  the  major  part  of  this 
period— the  time  from  I902  through  1914— as  being  one 
during  which  "the  postgraduate  department  of  the  high  school 
was  establishing  itself  and  building  up  traditions  necessary 
to  crystallize  itself  into  a recognized  unit"  (15:430) . 

Both  of  these  statements  are  consistent  with  the  view  that 
the  years  I902-I903  to  I9I8-I9I9  represented  a true 
experimental  period. 

The  second  period,  in  contrast,  was  one  of  rapid 
expansion.  Progress  can  be  measured  not  only  by  the 
rising  enrollment  figures  given  in  Table  III,  but  also  by 
other  advances.  The  Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletin 
for  June  I928  makes  it  clear  that,  by  the  end  of  the  second 
period,  Joliet  Junior  College  was  a flourishing  and  well 
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established  institution  (29).  By  this  time,  I928,  the 
following  curricula  were  in  effect:  Literature  and  Arts, 
Teacher  Training,  Commerce  and  Business,  Industrial  Admin- 
istration,. and  Engineering.  While  the  prevailing  philos- 
ophy was  that  the  high  schools  should  prepare  students  for 
"certain  routine  positions  in  American  life"  (29 »2) , it 
was  recognized  that  the  junior  college  had  the  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  training  in  "the  sem.iprof  ess  ions " and  also  of 
helping  "to  round  out  and  complete  the  general  education  of 
those  students  who  will  attend  senior  college  for  special- 
ization" (29 s2) . The  June  I928  Bulletin  proudly  reported, 
too,  that  "students  graduating  from  our  Junior  College 
receive  hour  for  hour  credit  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  are  treated  just  as  advantageously  as  any  other  students 
from  other  collegiate  institutions"  (29  si). 

With  the  documentation  of  the  early  origin  and  the 
growth  patterns  of  the  two  periods  briefly  characterized, 
an  attempt  can  be  made  to  determine  those  influences  which 
facilitated  or  hindered  development  during  these  two  time 
spans.  Attention  is  given  first  to  the  experimental 
period- — the  period  representing  the  administration  of 
J.  Stanley  Brown. 

The  Experimental  Period,  I902  to  I9I9 

This  experimental  period  analysis  has  two  purposes. 
One  of  these  is  to  give  a brief  and  yet  reasonably  com- 
plete historical  picture  of  Joliet  Junior  College  during 
the  time  span  considered.  The  other,  more  primary. 
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objective  is  to  answer  several  key  questions  regarding 
evolutionary  influences.  These  questions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  What  were  some  of  the  influences  which  affected 
the  initiation  of  Joliet  Junior  College? 

(2)  What  were  some  of  the  major  forces  which  helped 
Joliet  Junior  College,  once  started  to  survive 
and  to  continue  development,  albeit  slowly 
throughout  the  experimental  period? 

(3)  What  were  some  of  the  major  influences  which  would 
help  to  explain  the  slowness  of  the  school's 
development,  as  measured  by  the  previously  pre- 
sented enrollment  figures,  during  this  time  period, 
as  contrasted  with  the  subsequent  rapid  growth 
stage? 

To  answer  these  questions,  influences  of  both  an 
internal  and  an  external  nature,  positive  and  negative,  are 
studied  in  two  parts  below.  As  influences  are  identified 
and  interpreted,  factual  material  is  included  to  fulfill 
the  secondary  goal  of  providing  a brief  descriptive  history 
of  Joliet  Junior  College  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to 

1919. 

Major  Internal  Influences 


Positive  Influences . A number  of  major  internal 
influences  of  a positive  nature  help  to  answer  the  first 
two  questions  set  forth  above.  On  the  basis  of  a careful 
review  of  available  primary  materials,^  the  major  internal 


^The  most  important  of  these  include:  The  First 
Report  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School , Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Education , original  letter  from  F.  W.  Kelsey  and 
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influences  which  led  to  the  initiation  of  Joliet  Junior 
College  and  which  enabled  it  to  develop  steadily  throughout 
the  experimental  period  appear  to  have  been  these: 

(1)  Strong  Local  Educational  Leadership — the  fact  that 
both  the  Joliet  (City) ® High  School  and  the  later 
Joliet  Township  High  School,  were  under  the  pro- 
fessional control  of  a man,  J.  Stanley  Brown,  who 
was  not  only  a visionary  local  leader,  but  who  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  contemporary  national 
movement,  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  which  was  aimed 
at  reorganizing  American  secondary  education; 

(2)  An  Especially  Strong  High  School  Proqram--the  fact 
that,  for  the  times,  both  Joliet  (City)  High  School 
and  Joliet  Township  High  School  were  superior 
institutions  with  programs  that  gave  some  students 
an  education  of  an  exceptionally  high  quality, 
along  with  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  doing 
postgraduate  work  were  early  offered  in  these  two 
schools ; 

(3)  The  Availability  of  Ample  Physical  Space  and 
Superior  Facilities  for  a Two-year  Program  beyond 

the  High  School- — the  fact  that,  after  construction 
of  the  new  Joliet  Township  High  School  building  in 
1900-1901,  there  was  available  a large  amount  of 
unused  space  which  made  inclusion  of  fifth-  and 
sixth-year  programs  both  conveniently  and 
economically  possible; 

(4)  Progressive  and  Enlightened  Lay  Leadership , at 

Least  during  the  Early  Years' — the  fact  that  at 
least  the  first  Board  of  Education  of  the  Joliet 


Joseph  H.  Drake,  both  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  well 
as  numerous  Bulletins  published  by  the  Joliet  Township  High 
School  from  I92I  to  I93I . 

®The  term  City,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  is 
included  to  distinguish  Joliet  High  School  from  the  later 
Joliet  Township  High  School. 
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Township  High  School  included  men  who  had  a strong  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and  who, 
for  the  time,  had  quite  progressive  notions  about  what 
the  schools  should  do  for  the  public. 

To  elaborate  upon  the  first  point  made,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  J.  Stanley  Brown  was  a 
potent  influence,  not  only  in  getting  Joliet  Junior  College 
started  initially,  but  also  in  nuturing  its  survival  and 
steady  progress  through  the  experimental  years.  That  he 
was  a capable  and  visionary  educational  leader  (though, 
as  is  to  be  noted  later,  a somewhat  cautious  reformer) 
seems  quite  clear  from  the  record.  A thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  initiation  and  early  development  of  Joliet 
Junior  College  demands  some  knowledge  about  his  educa- 
tional background. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  note  that  before 
J.  Stanley  Brown  came  to  Joliet  in  I893 , he  had  prior 
experience  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Born  near 
Cumberland,  Ohio,  on  September  I3,  I863,  Brown  became  a 
village  school  teacher  at  the  age  of  seventeen  - but  soon 
thereafter  resolved  to  continue  his  own  education.  He 
then  entered  Dennison  University  at  Granville,  Ohio,  and 
after  six  years  of  study,  was  graduated  in  1889  with  the 
A.B.  degree."^  Having  distinguished  himself  as  a student, 
he  was  elected,  even  prior  to  his  graduation,  to  the  chair 


“^The  title  of  "Doctor"  is  often  affixed  to  Brown's 
name  especially  in  later  years  at  Joliet.  One  reference 
(1)  indicates  the  degree  was  an  L„L.D.,  an  honorary  degree. 
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of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Blandville  College  in  Kentucky. 
Although  he  held  this  chair  for  only  one  year,  he  after- 
wards immediately  accepted  and  held  for  three  years  a sim- 
ilar position  at  a college  in  Arlington,  Kentucky.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

®ien,  in  1893#  left  this  school  to  become  the  principal 
of  the  Joliet  (City)  High  School  (20s60l“602) . 

Brown's  prior  experience  in  higher  education  was 
doubtlessly  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  later 
initiation  of  Joliet  Junior  College.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  a scholar  of  his  calibre  would  not  have  been 
well-aware  at  least  of  national  discussions  favoring 
reform  of  secondary  education.  Certainly,  too,  it  can  be 
documented  that  Brown,  shortly  after  he  came  to  Joliet, 
became  actively  interested  in  President  Harper's  reform 
movement  at  the  new  University  cf  Chicago  which  had  opened 
just  a year  earlier.  Within  six  years  after  Brown  had 
assumed  the  pr incipalship , Joliet  (City)  High  School  became 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chicago  through  its 
"cooperation"  program.  The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Affil- 
iation for  January  21,  I899,  state  that  "Ihe  Joliet  High 
School  having  been  visited  by  Mr.  Fellows  and  Mr.  Mead,  was 
accepted  [as  a cooperating  school]"  (7) . Moreover,  as  has 
been  shown  in  Chapter  II,  Brown  headed  one  of  the  three 
committees  (the  Committee  on  the  Secondary  Schools)  which 
President  Harper  officially  formed  in  I902  to  study  (report 
reactions  to)  his  four -point  "proposition."  It  will  be 
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recalled  that  this  "proposition"  included  the  following 
points  s 

(1)  To  connect  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
elementary  school  with  that  of  the  secondary 
school . 

(2)  To  extend  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to 
include  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

(3)  To  reduce  the  work  of  the  seven  years  thus 
grouped  to  six  years. 

(4)  To  make  it  possible  for  the  best  class  of  students 
to  do  the  work  in  five  years  (43=1) - 

In  Chapter  II  it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
macro  influences  that  fostered  the  development  of  junior 
colleges  was  university  support  of  the  idea  of  high  school 
elongation.  In  view  of  Brown's  known  direct  participation 
in  President  Harper's  reorganization  studies,  it  certainly 
seems  safe  to  say  that  this  general  influence  recognized  by 
McDowell  was  an  especially  potent  one  in  the  case  of  Joliet 
Junior  College. 

But  even  without  any  direct  association  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Brown  would  probably  have  been  an 
important  influence  in  the  way  of  high  school  elongation. 
Certainly  he  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  most  important 
in  that,  along  with  a small  cadre  of  superior  teachers,  he 
early  helped  to  build  a superior  high  school  program  along 
with  provisions  for  postgraduate  work  such  as  could  become 
a sound  base  for  the  later  initiation  of  a distinct  two-year 
junior  college  program. 
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A genealogical  description  of  Brown  published  in 
1900  states  that  "Wherever  he  [Brown]  has  been  located, 
there  has  been  a noticeable  increase  in  students"  (20t602) . 
From  Table  IV,  which  shows  the  Joliet  (City)  High  School 
and  later  Joliet  Township  High  School  enrollment  rising 
from  208  in  I893-I894  to  6OO  in  I90l-1902--an  enrollment 
"which  made  the  school  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation"  (31s30)  at  the  beginning  of  the  century^-it  would 
seem  that  the  statement  has  a strong  factual  basis.  But 
even  more  important  than  the  increase  in  enrollment  was 
the  gain  in  the  quality  of  instruction.  Along  with  growth 
under  J.  Stanley  Brown,  there  was  also  a great  deal  of 
educational  quality. 

The  high  quality  of  the  regular  high  school  instruc- 
tion can  be  sustantiated  by  a number  of  letters  and  other 
documents.  One  of  the  earliest  bits  of  evidence  attesting 
to  the  superior  nature  of  some  of  the  Joliet  (City)  High 
School  instruction  is  a letter  from  F.  W.  Kelsey  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  J.  Stanley  Brown.  Dated  June  2, 
1896,  the  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  of  Brown's 
letters  of  the  previous  month  and  contains  this  statement: 

I am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  taken 
your  students  over  more  than  the  required  preparatory 
work.  If  you  will  kindly  give  to  those  who  come  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  a certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  extra  work  has  been  well  done,  I will  see 
that  advanced  credit  is  given  for  it.  . . . (36)  . 

It  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear  that,  within  a 
very  short  time  after  he  came  to  Joliet,  Brown  began 
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table  IV 

ENROLLMENT  OF  JOLIET  (CITY)  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1893-1898, 
AND  JOLIET  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1899-1902 


Number  Data  Not 

Enrolled  Available 


School  and  Years 


Joliet  (City)  High  Scho^ 

1893- 1894 

1894- 1895 
1895  -1896 
1896-1897 
1897  -1898 
1898-1899 


208 

275 

311 

348 

399 

443 


Joliet  Township  High  School^ 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 


482 

* 


1901-1902 


600 


A Classes  for  Joliet  Township  High  School  were  conducted  in  the 
Joliet  (City)  High  School  building  through  the  1900-1901  school  year 
whilf the  new  township  high  school  building  was  being  constructed. 

SOURCE : First  Report  of  the  Joliet  Townshjpjji^^ 

September,  1903,  p.  30. 
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efforts  to  upgrade  the  high  school  program  to  the  end  that 
some  students  might  receive  advanced  standing  when  they 
entered  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Another  bit  of 
evidence  to  document  this  hypothesis  is  a letter  (37)  to 
Brown  written  on  May  24,  I898,  by  J.  H„  Drake  of  the 
University  of  Michigan s 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brown; 

I have  been  intending  for  some  time  to  write  you 
personally  in  regard  to  your  school,  which  I have 
already  reported  favora'bly  upon  to  the  University,  but 
the  work  piled  up  so  during  my  absence  that  I am  just 
getting  to  my  correspondence  once  more. 

The  school  as  a whole  made  a favorable  impression 
on  both  Dr.  Reed  and  myself,  tho'  we  both  felt  you 
were  carrying  a heavy  handicap  in  having  to  work  in 
such  an  unsuitable  building  [the  old  City  High  School 
building]  . I hope  the  promise  of  a new— entirely 
new — building  may  become  an  actuality  in  the  near 
future , 

The  work  in  Latin  was  good.  I think  I made  to  you 
personally  the  only  criticism  that  might  be  justly 
passed  upon  iti  namely,  that  more  attention  might  be 
given  to  the  reading  of  Latin  as  Latin.  'I  may  repeat 
my  caution  that  this  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
give  up  the  many  good  things  you  have  now:  the  excel- 
lent translations  into  good  English,  the  accurage  dis- 
tinction in  meanings  of  words,  the  thorough  drill  in 
syntax  of  the  oral  prose  work,  and  the  good  work  in 
mythology  and  geography.  The  reading  of  Latin  may, 
however,  be  made  an  assistance  in  gaining  all  these 
excellencies.  It  certainly  should  not  exclude  them. 
You  spoke  to  me  of  some  of  your  good  pupils  being  able 
to  do  a little  more  than  the  University  requirement. 

I think  you  would  do  well  to  encourage  this.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  done  cautiously,  i.e.,  the  amount 
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should  not  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  quality. 
But  the  majority  of  our  better  schools  are  doing  a 
little  more  than  is  required  for  entrance  and  the 
result  is  good.  The  University  is  glad  to  give  some 
advanced  credit  for  work  done  in  this  way.  It  encour- 
ages the  student  and  reduces  the  amount  of  the  required 
work  to  be  done  in  the  college  courses,  so  that  the 
student  has  more  time  for  the  heavy  seminary  courses  of 
the  senior  year , 

I was  pleased  with  the  work  done  in  history  and  in 
English.  Your  substantial  courses  in  American  history 
and  civics  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  training 
of  our  future  citizens  and  the  University  is  joining 
hands  with  the  high  schools  in  the  endeavor  to  make 
these  courses  equivalent  in  value  of  any  in  the 
curriculum. 

I remember  with  pleasure  my  visit  with  you.  I hope 
we  may  renew  our  acquaintanceship  at  some  time  in  the 
^ future . 

Most  cordially  yours, 
'(Signed) 

Jos.  H.  Drake 


The  high  school  upgrading  work,  apparently  under- 
taken independently  of  any  direct  influence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  probably  started  in  189'4.  In  I90I , 
in  a talk  made  at  initiation  ceremonies  to  dedicate  the  new 
Township  High  School  building.  Brown  made  this  statement: 


Since  September , 189^ , some  continuous  effort  has 
been  made  to  inspire  pupils  to  continue  their  work  in 
some  higher  institutions  after  graduating  here.  . . . 

Our  own  great  University  of  Illinois  . . . [now--190l] 
admits  our  recommended  graduates  into  the  sophomore 
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class  without  conditions  and  enables  them  to  complete 
a four  years'  course  in  three  years  (31-30) . 

In  Chapter  II , it  was  noted  that  one  the  macro 
internal  negative  forces  tending  to  retard  junior  college 
development  was  the  poor  quality  of  much  secondary  educa- 
tion itself  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Apparently  this 
factor  did  not  prevail  at  Joliet.  The  contrary  situation — 
that  is , the  existence  of  a strong  high  school  program  and 
the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  school  to  offer  high- 
quality  instruction  acceptable  at  higher  institutions — -can 
well  be  regarded  as  a most  important  internal  influence 
tending  toward  the  initiation  and  development  of  a junior 
college . 

Of  perhaps  even  greater  direct  importance,  however, 
was  the  postgraduate  work  which  came  to  be  part  of  the 
high  school's  offering  after  Brown  came  to  Joliet.  The 
well-known  fact  that  some  students  were  taking  postgraduate 
work  some  years  before  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
offered  complete  fifth-  and  sixth-year  programs  has  been 
interpreted  by  at  least  one  writer,  a former  superintendent 
of  Joliet  Township  High  School,  Roosevelt  Easier,  to  mean 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  junior  college  courses, 
if  not  a formalized  two-year  program,  were  in  existence 
well  before  the  generally  accepted  beginning  date  of  ±902. 
The  point  that  Easier  would  make  is  that  the  postgraduate 
work  offered  after  ±902  was  very  little  different  from 
that  which  had  previously  been  offered  in  the  old  Joliet 
(City)  High  School  before  the  new  building  was  built  and 
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occupied.  Joliet  Junior  College,  Easier  states,  was  in  no 
way  "established";  rather,  it  slowly  evolved  out  of  the 
early  postgraduate  courses.  To  quote  Easier  directly; 

Such  expressions  as  "established,"  "formed,"  and 
"came  into  existence"  convey  a wholly  erroneous  impres- 
sion concerning  the  conditions  at  Joliet.  . . . The 

writings  of  recognized  authorities  in  this  field  give 
the  impression  that  after  due  deliberation  the  school 
authorities  decided  to  establish  a junior  college  at 
Joliet  in  the  year  ±902.  It  is  clear  that  no  such 
well-defined  intention  existed  in  I902  and  just  as 
clear  that  the  "post-graduate"  work  carried  on  in  that 
year  differed  very  little  from  that  offered  by  the 
school  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  immedi- 
ately following  it.  The  early  beginnings  of  the  Joliet 
Junior  College  were  characterized  by  a slow,  gradual, 
and  evolutionary  growth.  In  truth  the  college  evolved- 
^ it  was  not  "established,"  "formed,"  or  begun  at  any 

particular  date  (5s20) . 


Easier 's  contention  that  the  early  postgraduate 
courses  were  a significant  antecedent  of  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege can  be  accepted,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  there 
was  in  actual  fact  a real  difference  between  the  first  post 
graduate  classes  and  the  formal  fifth-  and  sixth-year  pro- 
grams which  were  offered  in  the  new  Township  High  School 
building  the  second  year  it  was  in  use.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  the  early  postgraduate  classes  cov- 
ered two  full  years  as  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a junior  college  in  the  definitional  meaning 
of  the  term.  Moreover,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the 
postgraduate  work  taken  during  the  early  years  was  of  a 
high  school  or  of  a college  level. 
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Nevertheless,  the  postgraduate  classes  which 
antedated  the  occupation  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
building  must  be  deemed  a significant  influence.  Just  when 
they  were  started  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the 
records  but  the  previously  cited  quotation  from  Brown  would 
suggest  that  they  may  have  been  offered  as  early  as  189^. 
What  definitely  is  known  is  that  by  1902“-or  before  the 
formal  offering  of  complete  fifth-  and  sixth-year  programs-- 
some  students  were  receiving  college  credit  for  postgraduate 
courses  in  trigonometry,  advanced  physics,  chemistry,  and 
algebra  courses  from  some  institutions  of  higher  learning 

(30:3,7). 

Unfortunately,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  pinpoint 
the  date  when  postgraduate  classes  were  first  started,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  attribute  their  initiation  to  any  one 
individual.  Presumably,  Brown  was  the  "prime  mover,"  but 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  original  inspiration  may 
have  come  from  C.  E.  Spicer  who  came  to  Joliet  in  I89I  and 
who  was  an  assistant  to  Brown  after  the  Joliet  Township 
High  School  was  formed.  This  hypothesis  is  attractive  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Spicer  was  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  postgradu- 
ate classes  were  in  such  fields  as  physics,  chemistry,  and 
surveying.  A letter  written  to  Dr.  L.  W.  Smith  on 
October  I8,  ±932,  contains  this  statement: 


These  three  subjects  (physics,  chemistry,  and 
surveying)  formed  the  nucleus  from  which  the  junior 
college  grew.  They  were  the  ones  that  could  be  made 
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immediately  remunerative  to  the  students,  and  each  of 
them  abundantly  justified  itself  on  this  basis.  Of 
the  three,  chemistry  was  the  one  that  furnished  the 
largest  amount  of  employment  (5°25) • 

Even  if  Spicer  may  not  have  initiated  the  idea  of 
offering  postgraduate  classes,  he  must  be  accounted  along 
with  Brown  as  an  important  early  influence.  According  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Barns , who  joined  the  junior  college  faculty 
in  1905  and  who  is  still  living,  Spicer  was  a very  capable 
person  who,  while  being  quite  different  from  Brown,  worked 
well  with  him.  A statement  reproduced  from  an  interview 
tape  is  as  follows s 

Of  all  the  superintendents  I worked  under  . » . 

^ Dr.  Brown  had  the  widest  vision''  on  educational  matters. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  trying  things.  He  had  a vision 
of  the  future.  With  C.  E,  Spicer,  they  made  a perfect 
team.  Mr.  Spicer  was  a person  who  had  a perfect 
genius  for  detail  and  he  would  take  Dr.  Brown's  vision 
and  work  it  into  a program.  The  two  of  them  worked 
together  very  well.  They  didn't  always  agree  but  they 
had  an  appreciation  of  each  other. 

Although  a superior  high  school  program  complete 
with  postgraduate  classes  was  an  important  initiating 
influence,  a full  two-year  junior  college  program  would 
hardly  have  originated  without  the  third  major  force  pre- 
viously noted — the  availability  of  ample  physical  space. 
Prior  to  I90I , as  the  letter  from  Drake  earlier  quoted  would 
suggest.  Brown  was  definitely  handicapped  in  his  attempt  to 
upgrade  the  high  school  and  postgraduate  programs  by  having 
j|  to  work  in  a cramped  , inadequate  building.  With  the 
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completion  in  I90I  of  a new  township  high  school  building, 
however,  the  space  problem  was  more  than  solved.  The 
new  building,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
nation,  was  planned  to  accommodate  1,400  students  in  its 
87  rooms  (14  2^17)  . Since  enrollment  at  the  time  was  only 
600,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  programs  other  than  the 
regular  ones . 

Although  instruction  in  this  new  building  began 
with  the  school  year  1901“1902,  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1902-1903,^  that  full  fifth-  and  sixth-year 
postgraduate  courses  were  offered.  At  least  two  possible 
explanations  may  be  offered  to  account  for  this  fact.  One 
hypothesis  is  that  Brown  was  simply  delayed  in  instituting 
the  program— -that  is,  in  expanding  the  old  postgraduate 
curriculum“-because  of  a multitude  of  other  problems  atten- 
dant upon  getting  regular  classes  started  in  new  surround- 
ings. The  other  possibility  is  that  the  idea  of  offering 
complete  fifth-  and  sixth-year  programs  simply  had  not 
occurred  to  Brown  by  this  time . 

The  last  hypothesis  seems  most  tenable.  The 
inspiration  for  the  full  two  years  of  elongation  may  well 
have  come  as  a direct  result  of  Brown’s  active  participa- 
tion on  a committee  to  study  President  Harper’s  four-point 
reorganization  proposition-~a  participation  which,  as  has 
been  noted,  began  during  the  Fall  of  I902 . This  direct 

^This  date  of  origin  of  the  junior  college  program 
at  Joliet  is  considered  valid  based  upon  the  documentation 
previously  provided. 
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influence  may  be  inferred  from  Brown's  own  ±920  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  junior  college  was  started  in  I902 
and  from  his  additional  observation  that  "Joliet  takes  no 
particular  credit  for  it,  but  concedes  it  to  the  man  of 
vision,  Dr»  William  Rainey  Harper"  (13^27)  » Moreover,  there 
is  a striking  similarity  between  the  Harper  proposition  and 
the  curricula  of  Joliet  Township  High  School  for  the  year 
1902-19030  In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  Classical, 
Latin-Scientific,  Combination  English,  Commercial,  and 
Modern  Language  courses,  there  was  a three-year  course  as 
well  as  a five-  and  a six-year  course..  In  other  words,  not 
only  was  the  regular  program  elongated  by  two  years,  but, 
in  conformity  with  Point  4 of  the  Harper  Proposition,  a 
three-year  program  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  "the 
stronger  students"®  (31s77) 

One  of  the  surprising  things  is  that  so  little  fanfare 
announced  the  expansion  of  the  old  postgraduate  classes  into 
full  five-  and  six-year  programs.  Doubtlessly  Brown  himself 
realized  the  significance  of  his  innovation,  but  he  seems, 
nevertheless,  to  have  introduced  it  both  to  the  Board  and  to 
the  public  in  a most  incidental  way.  The  Board  Minutes 
reveal  not  the  slightest  bit  of  active  promotion  of  the  idea 


®Here  it  should  be  noted  that  under  the  dual  system 
then  under  effect,  that  is,  with  the  city  elementary  schools 
under  a different  Board  and  Administration,  Brown  had  no 
power  to  effect  the  elementary  school  changes  called  for  by 
the  Proposition,  though  it  is  clear  from  a ±904  report  he 
made  that  he  definitely  approved  of  limiting  the  elementary 
school  to  six  years  (11 s 567)  » 
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on  the  part  of  Brown  and  the  explanation  given  in  the  First 
Report  is  quite  briefly  and  matter-of-fact ly  stated  as  fol- 
lows? "The  growing  demand  for  a greater  and  more  extended 
opportunity  to  do  high  school  work  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  five-year  and  six-year  courses"  (31“78)  » 

A fortunate  combination  of  two  events— the  con- 
struction of  an  especially  roomy  new  high  school  building 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  selection  of  Brown  to  serve  on 
President  Harper's  Commission  of  Twenty-one— seems  to  be 
the  real  explanation  for  the  initiation  of  the  junior  col- 
lege as  something  distinctly  different  from  the  antecedent 
postgraduate  work.  By  this  interpretation,  which  contra- 
dicts Easier 's  evolutionary  hypothesis,  the  junior  college 
at  Joliet  was  in  truth  "established”  or  "formed"  at  one 
stroke.  Given  Brown's  participation  on  the  Harper  Commis- 
sion, it  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  have  initiated  or 
attempted  to  initiate  the  program  at  this  time  even  had 
there  been  no  previous  postgraduate  work. 

Also  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college's 
initiation  and  subsequent  steady  progress,  however,  was 
the  progressive  and  enlightened  lay  leadership  that  Brown 
enjoyed  during  the  early  years.  Elected  in  1899  after  the 
Township  High  School  District  had  been  formed,  the  Board 
included  Judge  A.  O.  Marshall,  president?  Truman  A.  Mason, 
secretary;  and  members  D.  F.  Higgins,  Henry  Leach,  and 
Henry  Banzet . That  these  community  leaders  had  progressive 
notions  about  education  is  indicated  by  the  earlier  noted 
fact  that  they  voted  on  December  3,  I902 , to  permit 
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students  to  take  postgraduate  work  tuition-free.  This 
positive  vote  would  seem  to  he  tantamount  to  an  endorsement 
of  the  five-  and  six-year  programs  themselves.  It  would 
indicate  that  the  board  members,  in  judging  postgraduate 
education  to  be  a legitimate  function  of  the  tax-supported 
high  school,  were  quite  modern  and  progressive  in  their 
thinking. After  all,  the  high  school  in  Joliet  itself 
had  been  graduating  students  only  since  1874  (31:31) • 

This  decision,  incidentally,  represents  one  of  the 
very  few  judgments  which  the  Board  rendered  about  the  post- 
graduate school  during  the  experimental  period.  At  Board 
meetings , Brown  himself  rarely  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  fifth-  and  sixth-year  programs  though  occasionally  he 
mentioned,  in  an  incidental  way,  the  number  of  students 
enrolled.  Although  Brown  definitely  promoted  the  junior 
college  idea  before  out-of-town  audiences,  he  kept  singu- 
larly quiet  about  the  Joliet  Junior  College  while  he  was  in 
his  home  town.  He  seemed  quite  content  to  let  the  program 
evolve  slowly,  but  surely,  unaided  (or  unhindered)  by  any 
fanfare  or  active  promotion. 

It  may  well  be  that  Brown  was  wise  during  those 
early  years  to  let  the  junior  college  sell  itself  on  its 
own  merits.  According  to  Beam,  Brown  definitely  feared 
that  "too  much  said  about 'junior  college'  would  have 


■^The  Board  showed  its  progressiveness,  too,  in 
voting  to  permit  the  new  building  to  be.  used  as  a County 
Normal  School,  and,  later,  in  establishing  an  evening 
^ school  for  both  pre-adults  and  adults. 
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affected  the  development  of  the  institution  unfavorably" 
(152430)  . 

An  editorial  in  the  October  I906  School  Review 
reinforces  this  points 


A nunber  of  private  secondary  schools  are  offering 
courses  covering  the  first  two  years  of  college  study 
(the  junior  college) . The  public  high  schools  are 
likely  to  encounter  considerable  difficulty  in  doing 
this  because  of  the  increased  cost  involved  for  the 
necessary  equipment  and  teaching  staff.  . . . Neverthe- 
less, the  movement  toward  the  secondary  school  affording, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  course , two  addi- 
tional years  of  "preparation  for  life,"  and  articulating 
directly  with  the  university  (in  distinction  from  the 
college) , is  slowly  but  steadily  progressing.  It  is 
obviously  not  to  be  desired  as  a general  modification  of 
the  American  high  school.  Probably  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  high  school  in  this  way  forcibly  will  always  be 
defeated.  Separate  communities,  and  especially  indus- 
trial communities,  are  likely^  however,  to  demand  it 

(16  s 609)  - 


If  in  fact  there  was  good  reason  for  this  fear,® 
then  crown's  quiet,  evolutionary  tactics  may  have  been  one 


®This  fear  may  have  stemmed^  partially  at  least, 
from  Brown's  participation  on  the  Harper  Commission  of 
Twenty-one.  It  will  be  recalled  from  Chapter  II  that,  when 
the  report  of  the  committee  studying  the  Harper  Proposition 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  colleges  made  its  report  in  ±904 , 
some  opposition  to  the  high  school  extension  idea  developed. 
One  member  of  the  committee.  Professor  W.  R.  Payne  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  stated  that  high  school  elongation 
would  increase  considerably  the  cost  of  secondary  education. 
He  added  that  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  a board  of  educa- 
tion in  Michigan  that  would  incur  such  a risk.  It  is 
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of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  institution  managed  to  survive 
and  to  make  steady  progress  in  a noncontroversial  community 
climate . 

There  is  at  least  one  indication  of  the  possible 
development  of  opposition  to  the  junior  college.  Between 
1913  and  1917/  despite  the  original  overbuilding  of  the 
high  school,  a critical  shortage  of  space  developed.  In 
view  of  this  shortage,  a Board  member  suggested  on 
April  21,  1915#  that  admission  be  denied  to  the  postgradu- 
ate school  until  the  sale  of  bonds,  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  a 1913  referendum,  could  be  effected  to  finance  an 
addition  to  the  high  school  (3^) . The  sale  of  the  bonds, 
however,  was  shortly  afterward  made  and  the  addition,  which 
later  came  to  be  knovm  as  "the  Junior  College  Wing,"  was 
completed  in  1917-  Though  the  outcome  was  thus  favorable 
for  the  junior  college,  the  facts  suggest  that,  to  some 
later  Board  members  at  least,  the  postgraduate  classes 
were  a luxury  which  might  be  the  first  to  go  during  neces- 
sary periods  of  austerity  or  retrenchment. 

Negative  Influences . With  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  analysis  being  that  of  explaining  not  only  Joliet 
Junior  College's  initiation  and  survival  but  also  its 
slowness  of  growth  during  the  experimental  stage,  it  is 
relevant  to  consider  a number  of  negative  internal  influ- 
ences which  prevailed  during  the  experimental  period. 


certain  that  there  is  no  high  school  in  the  state  that  has 
ventured  to  extend  its  course  as  proposed  in  the  majority 
report"  (39 £25) . 
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The  best  evidence  available  suggests  that  the  major  ones 
were  theses 

(1)  Lack  of  active  promotion  of  the  junior  college 
idea  at  the  local  level. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  junior  college  as  a highly  selec- 
tive institution  meeting  the  needs  of  only  a small 
part  of  the  school  age  population. 

(3)  Development  of  the  junior  college  as  simply  a 
part  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  with  no 
separation  of  facilities,  staff,  or  financial 
accounting. 

(4)  Development,  near  the  end  of  the  experimental 
period,  of  a degree  of  conflict  between  Brown  and 
the  Board. 

Although,  as  has  been  noted.  Brown’s  cautious 
tactics  may  have  been  one  of  the  main  reasons  Joliet  Junior 
College  survived,  these  same  approaches  may  also  be  one  of 
the  principal  explanations  for  the  school's  slow  growth 
during  the  experimental  period.  At  least  one  contemporary 
observer  has  suggested  so.  That  observer  was  I.  D.  Yaggy, 
who  was  chairman  of  a committee  for  the  postgraduate  school 
between  I9I2  and  I928  and  later  Dean  of  the  junior  college. 
According  to  Fretwell,  Yaggy  wrote  him  on  July  1952, 
stating  that  Brown's  fear  of  publicity  and  possible  adverse 
taxpayer  reaction  was  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  the 
school's  slow  growth  during  the  early  years  (I9sl5) - 

It  would  certainly  seem  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
gaining  popular  approval  and  stimulating  enrollment,  there 
would  have  been  a semantical  advantage  to  using  the  term 
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junior  college  instead  of  postgraduate  school . Yet  Brown 

carefully  refrained  from  using  this  term  in  Joliet  until 
near  the  very  end  of  the  experimental  period. 

Here  it  should  be  noted,  though,  that  both  Easier 
and  his  source  (5)  err,  or  at  least  mislead,  when  they  sug- 
gest that  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Smith  had  taken  over  the 
super intendency  that  the  name  of  Joliet  Junior  College  was 
"boldly  assumed."  In  the  Minutes  the  institution  is  refer- 
red to  as  a junior  college  as  early  as  September  I9I6,  and 
at  least  by  June  3#  I918  (33) , Brown  was  freely  using  the 
term  in  his  communication  with  the  Advisory  Committees 
which  had  been  started  in  1913-  Statements  from  Brown's 
June  3/  1918#  letter  which  reflect  his  own  "boldness"  are 
as  follows  s 


4.  Only  students  complying  with  the  admissions 
requirements  of  the  State  University  of  Illinois 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Junior  College  classes. 

5.  Junior  College  students  shall  be  limited  to  sixteen 
(16)  hours  of  work.  Unanimous  consent  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  necessary  to  modify  this 
requirement. 

6.  All  Junior  College  work  shall  hereafter  be 
organized  more  distinctly  on  a college  rather  than 
a high  school  basis. 

7.  English  shall  be  required  of  all  Junior  College 
students  during  their  first  year. 

8.  All  Junior  College  students  looking  to  teaching 
are  required  to  meet,  in  their  first  year's  work. 
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the  conditions  published  by  the  State  Certificating 
Board  in  order  that  they  may  be  eligible  for  certi- 
fication without  examination  (33)  • 

Such  statements  would  suggest  that  by  this  time 
Brown  felt  that  the  junior  college  had  successfully  sur- 
vived the  experimental  period,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
could  be  openly  and  frankly  described  for  what  it  really 
was.  Years  earlier,  in  I9OI , he  had  written  that  "almost 
every  institution  of  learning  which  has  secured  any  promi- 
nence in  its  own  field  has  had  a struggling  and  somewhat 
flickering  existence  in  some  period  of  its  history"  (31:28) . 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  school's  very  sur- 
vival, he  had  nurtured  it  quietly  and  cautiously  well  aware 
that  it  might  flicker  out  of  existence  at  any  time.  Now, 
however , with  the  school  recently  having  been  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  and  at  the  same  time  approved 
by  the  State  Examining  Board  for  teacher  certification  pur- 
poses (see  discussion  under  External  Influences) , he 
apparently  felt  that  its  future  was  secure.  The  big  ques- 
tion— one  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  answer — 
is  whether  Brown's  strict  semantical  caution  had  actually 
been  necessary  during  all  those  preceding  sixteen  years.® 

®In  a personal  interview.  Miss  Elizabeth  Barns, 
questioned  about  the  non-usage  of  the  term  junior  college, 
stated,  "I  think  they  were  concerned  about  the  legality  of 
using  high  school  funds  for  the  junior  college.  Nobody 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  funds,  however"  (40) - 
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As  Yaggy  has  suggested,  this  caution  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  influences  related  to  the  institution's 
slowness  of  growth. 

To  turn  to  the  second  influence  earlier  noted. 

Brown  seems  to  have  had  a somewhat  narrow  elitist  concep- 
tion of  the  junior  college  and,  possibly,  this  conception 
was  another  factor  helping  to  explain  the  slow  development. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair,  of  course,  to  charge  that  Brown 
lacked  the  modern  view  regarding  the  role  of  the  junior 
college  in  the  community.  Still,  it  would  seem  relevant  to 
note  that,  throughout  the  experimental  period  and  even 
beyond,  Joliet  Junior  College,  or  the  postgraduate  school, 
whichever  term  is  preferred,  was  a highly  selective  insti- 
tution. As  Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  clearly  suggest,  it 
served  only  a small  portion  of  Joliet  students  from  middle- 
class  families  with  professional  ambitions.  Perhaps  this 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Brown  w^as , according  to 
Yaggy,  "very  much  afraid  that  taxpayers  might  object  to 
using  high  school  funds  for  college  work.  ..."  (9:19-) 

Although  the  earliest  postgraduate  classes  were, 
according  to  Spicer,  vocationally  oriented  and  terminal  in 
nature,  the  two-year  postgraduate  program  soon  afterwards 
became  an  advantage  for  those  relatively  few  students  who 
intended  to  continue  their  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  This  emphasis  is  clearly  discernible 
from  the  offerings  of  the  five-year  and  the  six- year 
programs  instituted  in  I902-I903. 
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TABLE  V 

POSTGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  TOTAL 
SCHOOL-AGE  POPULATION  OF  JOLIET  TOWNSHIP, 
BY  SEIECTED  YEARS,  1902-1903 
TO  1917-1918 


School  Years 

Persons  Aged  6 to 

21  Years'' 

Postgraduate 

Enrollment® 

Postgraduate 

Percent 

1902-1903 

12,297 

22 

0.18 

1904-1905 

12,093 

28 

0.23 

1906-1907 

11,984 

24 

0.20 

1907-1908 

12,094 

32 

0.26 

1908-1909 

11,782 

54 

0.45 

1910-1911 

12,916 

40 

0.30 

1911-1912 

12,406 

52 

0.42 

1912-1913 

13,243 

76 

0.57 

1914-1935 

14,140 

75 

0.53 

1916-1917 

14,770 

75 

0.51 

1917-1918 

14,280 

108 

0.76 

SOURCES:  ''Annual  Report  of  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools  in 
the  County  of  Will,  State  of  Illinois. 

^ Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Joliet  Township 
High  School. 
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TABLE  VI 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  A SAMPLE  OF 
STUDENTS  IN  JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
MAY,  1923 


Occupational  Class 

Number  of 
Fathe  rs 

Pe rcent 
of  Fathers 

1. 

Proprietors 

6 

9.0 

2. 

Professional  Service 

9 

13.4 

3. 

Managerial  Service 

11 

16.4 

4. 

Commercial  Seirvice 

7 

10.4 

5. 

Clerical  Service 

6 

9.0 

6. 

Agricultural  Service 

9 

13.4 

7. 

Artisan— Proprietors 

2 

3.0 

8. 

Building  and  Related  Trades 

1 

1.5 

9. 

Machine  and  Related  Trades 

7 

10.4 

10. 

Printing  Trades 

1 

1.5 

11. 

Miscellaneous  Trades  in  Industries  2 

3.0 

12. 

Transportation  Services 

2 

3.0 

13. 

Public  Services 

4 

6.0 

14. 

Personal  Services 

- 

___ 

15. 

Miners , etc . 

- 

___ 

16. 

Common  Labor 

- 

Total 

67* 

100.0 

Occupations  1-6 

48 

71.6 

Occupations  7-16 

19 

28.4 

^This  sample  represents  approximately  50  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  junior  college  program  for  the  1922-1923  school  year  as 
reported  in  Table  III. 


SOURCE:  William  Asker,  A Survey  of  the  Secondary  School 

Population  in  Joliet , Illinois , 1925  (mimeographed) , 
p.  30. 
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TABLE  VII 

OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICES  OF  A SAMPLE  OF  STUDENTS 

, IN  .JOLIET  .JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  MAY,  1923 


Boys 

Girls 

Occupation 

No. 

Percent 

Occupation 

No. 

Percent 

Doctor 

11 

55.0 

Teacher 

16 

72.7 

Electrical  Engineer 

3 

15.0 

Secretary 

2 

9.1 

Mechanical  Engineer 

1 

5.0 

Stenographer 

2 

9.1 

Engineer  (General) 

1 

5.0 

Nurse 

1 

4.5 

Lawyer 

2 

10.0 

Author 

1 

4.5 

Accountant 

1 

5.0 

Business 

1 

5.0 

SOURCE:  William  Asker,  A Survey  of  the  Secondary  School 

Population  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  1925  (mimeographed), 

p.  66. 
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A FIVE-YEAR  COURSE 

First  Year-"Latin,  Algebra,  Greek  and  Roman 
History  or  Physiography,  English. 

Second  Year— Latin,  Plane  Geometry,  Medieval  and 
Modern  History  or  Botany,  English. 

Third  Year' — Latin,  Advanced  Algebra  and  Solid 
Geometry,  English  History,  Physics,  Literature. 

Fourth  Year^ — Latin,  American  History,  Literature,  Chem- 
istry or  Plane  Trigonometry  and  College  Algebra. 

Fifth  Year— Latin,  German  or  French,  Literature, 
Advanced  Physics,  Geology  and  Astronomy. 


A SIX- YEAR  COURSE 


First  Year--Latin,  Physiography,  Arithmetic,  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  English,  Algebra. 

Second  Year— Latin,  Botany,  Medieval  and  Modern 
History,  Drawing,  English,  Plane  Geometry. 

Third  Year — -Latin,  Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geom- 
etry, German,  French  or  Spanish,  English  History, 
Literature,  Physics. 

Fourth  Year--Latin,  Plane  Trigonometry  and  College 
Algebra,  German,  French  or  Spanish,  American  History, 
Literature,  Chemistry. 

Fifth  Year — Latin,  Literature,  German,  French  or 
Spanish,  Analytic  Chemistry,  Spherical  Trigonometry 
and  Advanced  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology. 

Sixth  Year- — Latin  or  Literature,  Analytical  Geom- 
etry and  Advanced  Physics,  Geology  and  Astronomy, 
Political  Economy,  Science  of  Government  and  Psychology, 
German,  French  or  Spanish  (30s76-77) . 
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An  independent  outside  study  of  Joliet  Junior 
College  and  of  two  other  public  junior  colleges  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  year  ±919  also  showed  clearly  the 
professional  orientation  of  Joliet  Junior  College.  The 
researchers  found  that  the  percentages  of  total  semester 
hours  of  work  in  different  subjects  were  as  follows: 

English  Language  and  Literature^  16.7  percent?  Foreign 
Language  and  Literature,  16.7  percent;  Mathematics,  30.5 
percent;  Sciences,  23-5  percent;  History,  4.2  percent? 

Social  Sciences,  4.2  percent,  and  Music,  4.2  percent.  The 
author  of  the  report  noted  the  small  percentage  of  time 
allotted  to  the  social  sciences  and  asked  this  questions 
"Can  our  communities  afford  to  support  higher  institutions 
4m  of  learning  which  do  not  emphasize  these  foundation  citizen- 

ship courses?"  (42s70). 

Brown,  who  once  noted  that  the  high  schools  "are 
the  common  people’s  colleges,"  (31sl6)  apparently  had  no 
strong  desire  to  make  the  junior  college  vocational  or 
terminal  in  nature.  A greater  appreciation  on. the  part  of 
Brown  of  the  possibility  of  using  the  junior  college  to 
meet  some  of  the  other  educational  needs  of  the  community 
might  have  helped  to  speed  up  the  development  of  the 
institution. 

A third  inhibiting  factor,  it  has  been  suggested, 
was  the  development  of  the  junior  college  simply  as  part 
of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  admitted  that,  during  the  first  half  or  three-quarters 
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of  the  experimental  period,  there  may  have  been  a strong 
developmental  advantage  to  the  use  of  a form  of  organization 
and  control  which  made  no  essential  distinction  between  the 
regular  and  the  extended  programs . As  Koos  wrote  in  ±924 : 


Almost  exclusively  these  public  junior  colleges 
are  housed  with  high  school  units,  although  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  separation  of  administration,  teach- 
ing faculty,  student  body,  and  social  life  in  the  two 
units.  . . . The  facts  of  control  and  housing  of  this 

type  of  junior  college  direct  attention  to  what  seems 
to  the  writer  a chief,  although  not  only,  factor  in 
their  development— that  they  are  upward  extensions  of 
our  public  school  system,  a step  in  evolution  which  is 
a natural  one  in  communities  which  have  taken  care  in 
something  like  a satisfactory  manner  of  education  on 
the  lower  levels.  The  first  step  was  the  provision  of 
the  work  of  the  common  school.  Next  to  follow  was  the 
high  school.  Last  to  come  is  what  many  school  author- 
ities believe  to  be  a culmination  of  the  local  school 
system,  the  junior  college.  Whatever  discrediting 
considerations  may  be  mustered  against  this  type  of 
development,  it  does  have  the  recommendation  of  being 
in  at  least  one  important  sense  a natural  next  step 
for  some  communities  (35 -5)- 


Along  the  same  line.  Brothers  has  noted  that 


Because  the  work  in  the  public  junior  college  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  more  or  less  of  a post-graduate 
high  school  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  oppo- 
sition aroused  has  been  less  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  junior  college  had  been  organized  and 
considered  as  a separate  and  distinct  department.  . . . 
(9=738.) 

With  respect  to  the  last  influence,  it  was  some- 
what unfortunate  for  Brown  that , just  about  the  time  the 
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school  was  to  emerge  as  an  established  junior  college,  some 
conflict  between  him  and  the  Board  began  to  develop.  To 
some  extent  this  conflict  was  based  upon  Brown's  opposition 
to  including  music  and  art  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
(40) , but  there  may  have  been  deeper  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction-dissatisfaction which,  on  one  occasion,  led  to  a 
vote  of  confidence  being  taken. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  June  11,  1919/  while  he  was 
on  a leave  of  absence  to  carry  out  an  assignment  for  the 
United  States  Government  in  Washington,  Brown  mailed  in 
his  resignation  which  the  Board  accepted  on  July  11,  1919* 
Ibus,  Brown  left  the  Joliet  Junior  College  just  as  the 
experimental  period  ends.  Afterwards,  he  became  President 
of  the  Illinois  State  Nornel  School  at  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 

Major  External  Influences 

In  addition  to  the  internal  factors  discussed 

above,  a nuirber  of  external  influences  help  to  answer  the 
three  questions  about  Joliet  Junior  College's  evolutionary 
development.  The  External  forces,  positive  and  negative, 
can  be  classified  under  three  headings  as  follows: 

(1)  Those  originating  in  the  wider  educational 
environment . 

(2)  Those  originating  in  the  Illinois  political 
system. 

(3)  Those  originating  in  the  Joliet  economic  and 
social  system. 
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Influences  in  the  Wider  Educational  System.  The 

major  influences  in  the  wider  educational  environment  seem 
to  be  entirely  positive  in  nature.  The  two  major  ones 
recognized  ares 

(1)  Acceptance  of  the  Joliet  secondary  schools 
(city  and  later  Township  High  School)  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  Co-operating  Schools. 

(2)  Recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  Joliet 
secondary  schools  by  other  prestigeous  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  by  other 
educational  agencies  and  authorities. 

The  first  point  is  important  mainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  answering  the  question  of  how  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege came  to  be  initiated  in  the  first  place.  It  is  a 
point,  incidentally,  whose  importance  has  been  surprisingly 
glossed  over  by  some  writers,  notably  Easier.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  largely  overlooked,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  given  several  para- 
graphs of  depth  treatment. 

As  was  briefly  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  Presi- 
dent William  Rainey  Harper,  shortly  after  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  opened  in  I892,  began  a plan  designed  to 
help  secondary  schools  prepare  their  students  to  meet  the 
University's  entrance  requirements.  To  this  end  he  held 
in  November  I892  "The  First  Autumn  Conference  of  University 
and  Preparatory  School  Teachers"  to  which  representatives 
from  selected  secondary  schools  had  been  invited.  Presi- 
dent Harper's  idea  was  that  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
University  should  get  to  know  each  other  more  intimately 
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so  that  they  could  coordinate  their  efforts  in  preparing 
students  for  successful  work  at  the  higher  level.  At  the 
first  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  hold  similar  conferences 
during  both  the  Spring  and  Fall  of  subsequent  years  with 
each  meeting  being  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  key 
topic  relating  to  the  articulation  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  University.  Starting  in  1899/  however,  these  meet- 
ings, which  had  by  then  become  known  as  "Conferences  of  the 
Affiliated  and  Co-operating  Schools,"  were  held  only  in  the 
Fall.  They  continued  until  I9II  when  the  University  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  impose  standards  directly  upon  public 
secondary  schools  in  relation  with  it  (2:491) • 

Out  of  the  very  early  conferences  developed  the 
plan  by  which  public  secondary  schools  that  met  certain 
standards,  as  determined  by  initial  and  continuing  periodic 
inspections,  might  become  "Co-operating  Schools."  These 
schools,  which  complemented  "Affiliated  Academies"  directly 
controlled  as  branch  units  of  the  University,  were  inde- 
pendent systems  which  merely  cooperated  with  the  University 
upgrading  their  secondary  programs  and  by  offering  the 
courses  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  students  for 
successful  work  at  the  higher  institutions.  From  such 
Co-operating  Schools  "subjects  were  accepted  without 
examination  upon  the  vouchers,  subject  by  subject,  signed 
by  principals  and  teachers"  (48:214) . In  I899,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  had  arrangements  with  72  Co-operating 
Schools  of  which  32,  or  44  percent,  were  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  though  I3  other  states  were  also  represented 

(48:214-215). 
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The  Chicago  cooperation  plan  was  an  ambitious 
program  designed  to  bring  about  needed  coordination  and 
uniformity  regarding  admission  requirements— a need  which 
had  been  publicized  widely  since  the  work  of  the  National 
Education  Association  "Committee  of  Ten,"  organized  in  I89I , 
had  been  reported  in  I892  (44sl93) . In  the  end,  however, 
the  plan  failed  with  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  it  had 
"put  the  University  in  the  position  of  interposing  obsta- 
cles in  the  attempt  of  the  schools  to  respond  intelligently 
and  sympathetically  to  the  demands  of  their  communities" 
(2s490) . The  University  Plan  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what inconsistent  with  other  trends  along  the  line  of  mak- 
ing education  more  lifelike  and  practical  rather  than  more 
academic  in  nature . 

The  University  of  Chicago  Co-operation  Plan  is 
important  as  an  influence  on  Joliet  Junior  College  for 
several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  noted  that  Brown 
was  a delegate  to  some  of  the  very  earliest  conferences . 
Vftiile  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  traveled  all 
the  way  from  Oregon  to  attend  the  first  I892  meeting,  it 
seems  most  likely  that  he  was  present  at  some  of  the  con- 
ferences within  a few  years  after  his  arrival  in  Joliet. 
Certainly  it  is  known  that  Joliet  was  added  to  the  list  of 
Co-operating  Schools  in  l899““a'  fact  already  documented. 

And  after  the  establishment  of  the  township  district,  as 
both  the  Board  of  Education  Mi nutes  and  the  University 
records  show.  Brown  and  other  Joliet  delegates  and  stu- 
dents typically  attended  the  Fall  conferences.  Such 
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attendance  may  be  counted  as  being  of  some  importance  as  an 
influence  in  that  both  Brown  and  Joliet  faculty  were, 
through  discussions,  subjected  to  some  of  the  very  newest 
ideas  in  secondary  and  higher  education  and  the  relation 
between  them^ 

Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  initia- 
tion of  Joliet  Junior  College,  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  important  in  that,  as  has  been  noted,  it  exposed  Brown 
to  an  intensive  study  of  a proposition  to  reorganize  public 
school  education,  one  reform  being  the  extension  of  the 
secondary  school  upwards  by  two  years « It  has  been  pre- 
viously suggested  as  a sound  hypothesis  that  Brown’s  par- 
ticipation as  chairman  of  a committee  to  study, this 
proposition  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  secondary  school  may 
have  been  the  principal  reason  for  his  extension  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  in  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
in  1902. 

While  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  annual  con- 
ferences which  Brown  and  other  faculty  members  and  students 
attended  was,  by  the  interpretations  made,  an  important 
external  influence,  there  were  other  influences  in  the  wider 
educational  environment  of  importance o The  University  of 
Illinois,  for  example,  was  a positive  force  in  encouraging 
Brown,  for,  even  before  the  Township  High  School  building 
was  occupied,  this  institution  was  permitting  some  Joliet 
High  School  graduates  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  so  that 
they  could  graduate  from  college  in  three  years  rather 
than  in  four  (31^39)  <•  Later,  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  in  his 
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inaugural  address  in  I905  upon  assuming  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  expressed  himself  as  being  very 
much  in  favor  of  encouraging  secondary  schools  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  offering  freshman  and  sophomore 
work  (41:143). 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Brown,  despite  the 
Joliet  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  apparently  made  little  if  any  effort  to  direct 
graduating  students  into  the  Harper  fold.  Table  VIII,  com- 
piled from  data  in  J.  Stanley  Brown's  personal  ledger, 
shows  that  a relatively  small  percentage  of  Joliet  students 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago.  Of  the  799  students 
who  left  Joliet  to  attend  college  between  I903  and  I9I9 / 
only  70,  or  8.8  percent,  entered  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  contrast,  I85,  or  23-1  percent,  went  to  the  University 
of  Illinois, 

To  complete  the  analysis  of  external  influences  in 
the  wider  educational  environment,  it  is  certainly  rele- 
vant to  note  the  stimulating  effects  of  recognition  by 
accrediting  and  State  educational  agencies.  These  influ- 
ences, however,  do  little  to  answer  the  key  developmental 
questions  of  why  Joliet  originated,  why  it  managed  to 
survive,  or  why  its  growth  was  so  slow.  Accreditation  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in  I9I7  the  almost  simul- 

taneous approval  of  the  school  for  teacher  certification 
purposes  came  so  late  in  the  experimental  period  as  to  be 
more  relevant  to  the  Smith  than  to  the  Brown  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  negative  standpoint,  it  may  be 
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TABLE  VIII 

JOLIET  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  (INCIUDING  JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE) 
STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS, 
1903-1919 


Years 

■Jotal  Going 
to  College 

Total  Going 
to  U.  of 
Chicago 

Total  Going 
to  U.  of 

Illinois 

Total  Going  to 
Other  Institu- 
tions 

1903 

28 

1 

4 

23 

1904 

34 

2 

11 

21 

1905 

36 

1 

4 

31 

1906 

40 

2 

3 

35 

1907 

28 

6 

4 

18 

1908 

32 

1 

9 

22 

1909 

35 

2 

5 

28 

1910 

45 

7 

13 

25 

1911 

60 

8 

20 

32 

1912 

55 

7 

7 

41 

1913 

55 

6 

12 

37 

1914 

56 

1 

13 

42 

1915 

71 

3 

17 

51 

1916 

51 

3 

11 

37 

1917 

42 

5 

6 

31 

1918 

61 

5 

30 

26 

1919 

70 

10 

16 

44 

— __ 

_ — __ 

■ — 

— — 

Total 

799 

70 

185 

544 

Percent 

100.0 

8.8 

23.1 

68. 

SOURCE:  Compiled  from  the  personal  ledger  of  J.  Stanley  Brovjn. 
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said  that  the  lack  of  any  formal  accreditation  before  ±917/ 
apart  from  that  which  Brown  could  personally  negotiate 
directly  with  institutions  of  higher  learning,  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  school's  slowness  of  growth  during 
the  experimental  period. 

Influences  in  the  Illinois  Political  System.  Within 
the  political  system,  two  important  influences  were  these: 

(1)  Legislation  permitting  organization  of  school 
districts  on  the  township  basis. 

(2)  The  lack  of  any  official  state  position  bearing  on 
the  establishment  or  financial  support  of  public 
junior  colleges. 

The  first  influence  very  definitely  was  of  a posi- 
tive nature.'  Because  of  the  laws  permitting  the  formulation 
of  secondary  school  districts  on  the  township  basis,  the  tax 
base  to  support  the  superior  building  which  came  to  house 
the  junior  college  was  considerably  expanded.  Census  data 
show  that  in  ±900  the  City  of  Joliet  alone  had  only  29,353 
people  whereas  the  population  of  the  township  was  40,537* 
Thus,  by  voting  for  the  township  plan,  the  citizens  added 
11,184  more  people  to  the  taxing  unit  for  the  high  school's 
support.  With  this  expansion  of  the  tax  base,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  build  a truly  superior  building  with  ample  room 
for  offering  special  services  such  as  the  postgraduate 
classes. 

As  time  went  on,  the  advantage  of  the  districting 
became  even  more  evident,  for  between  I90O  and  I923  the 
township  population  outside  the  City  of  Joliet  increased 
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more  rapidly  than  did  the  city  population.  As  Table  IX 
shows,  total  township  population  in  1923  was  65,856.  Of 
these  persons,  24,717,  or  37*5  percent,  as  compared  with 
27.6  percent  in  I9OO,  lived  outside  the  City  of  Joliet. 

Wie  second  political  system  inf luence~-lack  of  an 
official  state  position  bearing  upon  the  establishment  or 
support  of  junior  colleges^°--may  be  considered  partly 
positive  and  partly  negative  in  its  effects  upon  the  initi- 
ation, survival,  and  slow  growth  of  Joliet  Junior  College. 
It  was  a positive  force  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no 
legal  obstacle  to  Brown's  use  of  the  high  school  building 
and  of  high  school  funds  to  support  the  junior  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  lack  of  permissive  legislation 
to  justify  such  practices  gave  Brown  some  reason  to  fear 
that  what  he  was  doing  might  be  challenged.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  such  fear  was  one  possible  reason  for 
Brown's  precautionary  tactics,  which,  in  turn,  help  explain 
both  Joliet  Junior  College's  survival  and  slowness  of 
growth.  In  balance,  the  influence  was  probably  more  nega- 
tive than  positive  in  its  effects  upon  the  development  of 
the  junior  college  after  its  initiation.  There  seems  to  be 

^°While  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  adopted  standards  for  accrediting  junior  col- 
leges in  1914  (17 s72) , the  State  of  Illinois  had  no  permis- 
sive legislation  to  legalize  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  until  ±937  no  law  specifically  authorizing 

the  use  of  tax  funds  for  their  support  until  ±940  (21:18) . 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  OF  JOLIET  TOWNSHIP 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BY  DISTRICTS,  1923 


Districts 

Total  Population 

Inside  Joliet 

District  86 

41,139 

Outside  Joliet 

District 

86 

21,865 

District 

84 

2,106 

District 

79 

282 

District 

85 

206 

District 

78 

139 

District 

81 

81 

District 

80 

38 

24,717 

Total  Township 

65,856 

SOURCE : 

Joliet  Township  School  Census,  1923,  as  reported  in 

Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletin,  December,  1923, 

p.  8. 
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ample  evidence  that  Brown  did  fear  that  the  legality  of 
what  he  was  doing  might  be  challenged. 

Brown's  own  concept,  or  rationalization,  of  legal- 
ity is  interesting.  Essentially,  his  position  was  the 
simple  one  of  maintaining  that  every  school  age  child  was 
entitled  by  law  to  education  at  public  expense,  and  a 
school  "child"  to  his  way  of  thinking  was  any  person  between 
6 and  21  years  of  age.  All  persons  who  are  between  6 and 
21  years,  he  once  wrote,  "may  legally  demand  education" 
(13:28) . He  added  that  "it  was  on  that  basis  that  the 
public  junior  college  was  established  in  Joliet  in  ±902" 
(13:28)  . 


Influences  in  the  Joliet  Economic  and  Social  System. 
Within  the  Joliet  economic  and  social  system,  two  important 
influences,  both  of  a positive  nature,  were s 

(1)  An  economy  based  upon  technology  and  industry 
which  had  the  effects  of  (a)  making  the  regular  high  school 
program  inadequate,  in  some  ways,  for  thoroughly  preparing 
some  kinds  of  skilled  workers  needed  by  local  employers; 
and  (b)  fostering  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  educational 
leaders  of  the  need  for  a superior  secondary  educational 
system; 

(2)  Remoteness,  given  the  transportation  difficul- 
ties of  the  time,  of  Joliet  from  institutions  of  higher 

learning. 

In  Chapter  II,  it  was  pointed  out  that  an  important 
macro  influence  was  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of 
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machine  energy  and  the  consequent  development  of  an 
urbanized,  middle-class  society  needing  and  wanting  a higher 
level  of  education  than  had  been  necessary  when  most  Amer- 
icans lived  and  worked  on  farms.  Joliet  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  effects  of  urban  and  industrial  development 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

A brief  review  of  the  city's  history  and  economic  develop- 
ment helps  to  throw  some  light  at  least  upon  why  the 
earliest  postgraduate  courses  were  offered  in  Joliet  as 
well  as  why  the  extended  high  school  programs  survived. 

Under  the  impact,  first,  of  the  building  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  started  in  I836  but  not  com- 
pleted until  1848,  and,  secondly,  of  extensive  railroad 
building  between  the  l850's  and  the  l880’s,  Joliet  devel- 
oped rapidly  as  a key  manufacturing  and  transportation 
center.  Founded  in  I83I  and  incorporated  in  ±857/  the  city 
grew  slowly  until  I85O  when  it  had  a population  of  only 
2,659-  From  then  on,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Civil  Wnr  period,  as  shown  by  Chart  4,  the  city  grew 
rapidly.  During  the  period  roughly  representing  the  Brown 
Administration,  from  I9OO  to  I92O,  population  increased 
from  29,353  to  38,442,  or  by  32.3  percent.  By  this  time, 
however,  as  the  chart  shows,  the  rate  of  growth  was  begin- 
ning to  taper  off.  The  Brown  Administration  seems  to  have 
come  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  especially 
rapid  progress  recognized  by  Prescott's  Law  of  Growth. 

During  its  development,  Joliet  passed  through 
several  clearly  identifiable  economic  eras.  The  first 
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Chart  4.  Population  of  the  City  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  by  Census  Years, 
1840-1920. 

Source:  Data  for  1840-1870  were  taken  from  IT.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census’, 

Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  The  Statistics  of  the 

Population  of  the  United  States  Embracing  the  Tables  of  Race, 

Nationality,  Sex.,  Selected  Ages,  and  Occupation , 1870 , 

Table  III,  Population  of  Civil  Divisions  Less  than  Counties, 
State  of  Illinois,  p.  121. 

Data  for  1880-1890  were  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census : 1890 , Part  1:  Population ; 

Dwellings  and  Families;  Statistics  of  Alaska , Tab le  3 , 

Aggregate  Population  by  Minor  Civil  Divisions,  Illinois,  p.  129. 

Data  for  1900-1920  were  taken  from  Fourteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States  Taken  in  the  Year  1920,  Vol.  I,  Population , 1920, 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Inhabitants , Table  51,  Population  of 
Incorporated  Places,  1920,  1910,  and  1900,  and  Population  of 
Wards  of  Incorporated  Places  Having  5,000  Inhabitants  or  More, 
1920,  p.  200. 
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period  is  sometimes  kno^n  as  "the  Stone  Age."  It  was  the 
period,  including  the  l870's  and  l880's,  when  limestone 
quarrying  was  Joliet's  chief  industry  with  the  city  having 
in  1884  sixteen  quarries  employing  1,175  persons  (32:3) • 
Later,  though  starting  in  the  l870's  when  the  first  rolling 
mill  was  opened,  came  "the  Steel  Age."  Still  later  was 
"the  Age  of  Diversification,"  when  a wide  variety  of  manu- 
facturing activities,  a notable  one  of  which  was  the  pro- 
duction of  barbed  wire,  characterized  the  Joliet  economy. 

By  the  time  of  the  Brown  administration,  the  chemical  Indus 
try,  among  others,  was  an  important  economic  activity  which 
required  a supply  of  technicians  and  technologists  with  a 
somewhat  advanced  level  of  training  in  the  basic  sciences. 

This  need,  according  to  C.  E.  Spicer,  was  one  of 
the  primary  stimuli  for  the  first  postgraduate  courses 
offered  at  Joliet.  Easier  quotes  a letter  from  the  former 
Head  of  the  Science  Department  as  follows  s 

Junior  colleges  are,  today,  "established," 
"organized,"  "decreed,"  but,  in  those  days^  they  "grew, 
if  they  developed  at  all.  And  they  grew  because  of  a 
real  public  need.  ...  I have  said  "a  real  public  need 
and  in  our  case  that  need  was  economic  in  nature,  dis- 
tinctly so.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  "local 
pride,"  "desire  to  outdo  other  communities,"  or  even, 
perhaps,  "educational  vision,"  that  motivated  this 
expansion.  The  ample  cause  was  a strong  undercurrent 
of  public  dissatisfaction  because  our  young  men,  gradu- 
ates of  the  then  new  high  school,  could  not  convert 
their  training  in  the  high  school  into  employment  and 
monetary  returns  (5:25) . 
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It  is.  unfortunate  that  Spicer's  claims  for  the 
existence  of  widespread  community  demand  for  postgraduate 
vocational  training  cannot  be  documented  by  any  other 
available  source.  It  may  be  that,  in  writing  from  memory 
some  thirty  years  later,  he  overstated  the  case  for  public 
demand.  As  has  been . previously  pointed  out  and  documented 
by  Table  V,  enrollment  in  the  postgraduate  course  never  at 
any  time  constituted  as  much  as  even  one  percent  of  the 
school  age  population  aged  6 to  21  years.  Table  X,  which 
compares  the  postgraduate  enrollment  with  enrollment  in 
the  four-year  high  school  programs  of  Joliet  Township  High 
School,  presents  a more  refined  analysis.  Here,  too, 
enrollment  in  the  postgraduate  courses  never  exceeded  more 
than  8.63  percent  of  the  four-year  high  school  enrollment. 
Both  of  these  indicate  very  limited  usage  of  the  postgradu- 
ate program  despite  the  fact  that  the  curriculum,  as  has 
also  been  noted,  placed  a heavy  emphasis  upon  science  which 
formed  a good  basis  for  securing  some  of  the  better  jobs  in 
Joliet's  technological  industries. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest 
that  early  educational  leaders  were  clearly  aware  that 
Joliet's  economy  demanded  a superior  secondary  educational 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  and  non- 
college youths  as  well  as  the  needs  of  those  planning  pro- 
fessional careers.  As  evidence  of  awareness,  the  Board  of 
the  Joliet  Township  High  School  voted  on  November  12,  19^2, 
to  establish  night  classes  to  help  prepare  Joliet  people 
for  occupational  skills.  From  all  appearances,  the  night 
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TABLE  X 


POSTGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  IN  RELATION  TO 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  OF  JOLIET 
TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SELECTED 
YEARS,  1902-1918 


School  Years 

High  School 
Enrollment* 

Postgraduate 

Enrollment® 

Postgraduate 
as  Percent  of 
High  School 

1902-1903 

765 

22 

2.87 

1904-1905 

872 

28 

3.21 

1906-1907 

992 

24 

2.50 

1907-1908 

957 

32 

3.28 

1908-1909 

955 

54 

5.65 

1910-1911 

979 

40 

4.08 

1911-1912 

1010 

52 

5.15 

1912-1913 

1018 

76 

7.46 

1914-1915 

1129 

75 

6.64 

1916-1917 

1507 

75 

4.98 

1917-1918 

1251 

108 

8.63 

* Annual  Report  of  the  Condition  of  Conmon  Schools  in  the  County 
of  Will,  State  of  Illinois. 


^Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Joliet  Township  High  School. 
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school  was  an  astounding  success.  Enrollment  as  of  the 
opening  date,  December  12,  ±912,  was  I90,  and  during  the 
next  year,  between  October  I3,  1913#  and  March  IH , 1914, 
it  was  600  (34) . In  October  I9I3#  the  enrollment  included 
persons  aged  I6  to  60  taking  such  courses  as  stenography 
and  typing,  domestic  science,  mechanical  drawing,  physiog- 
raphy, chemistry,  English  literature,  arithmetic,  Spanish, 
and  penmanship  (34) . The  enrollment  figures  would  suggest 
that  many  of  Joliet's  ordinary  citizens,  as  well  as  its 
educational  leaders,  recognized  the  vocational  importance 
of  education  in  an  industrial  society.  As  yet,  however, 
this  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  educational  leaders 
did  not  view  the  postgraduate  program  as  the  place  for 
meeting  these  needs . 

It  possibly  might  be.  argued,  today,  that  Brown 
missed  a golden  opportunity  by  not  striving  to  include  the 
evening  school  within  the  program  of  the  junior  college. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  he  ever  had  any 
intention  of  making  the  junior  college  a "community"  coZ - 
lege . In  an  article  which  was  published  in  The  School 
Review  of  September  ±904,  Brown  showed  clearly  that  he  was 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  philosophy  of  making  the 
secondary  schools  serve  the  needs  of  all  people,  saying  at 
that  time  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  all  schools  to 
offer  adult  evening  classes  (112567-568) , but  he  apparently 
wished  to  preserve  the  junior  college  as  an  institution 
designed  to  serve  mainly  those  who  would  continue  their 
educations  at  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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Brown's  philosophy  in  this  regard  may  have  been, 
for  the  times,  a wise  one.  Meeting  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  implied  the  need  for  an  institution  offering  two 
years  of  college  work  because  the  remoteness  of  Joliet  from 
institutions  of  higher  learning  was  a definite  limitation 
for  many  of  the  city's  young  people  in  getting  a college 
education.  Writing  in  The  School  Review  for  May  ±91^, 

Henry  E.  Brown  stated? 


In  such  a community  as  Joliet,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  these  pupils  to  contemplate  a college 
course  were  it  not  for  the  possibilities  offered  in 
the  high  school.  The  General  Education  Board  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  the  constituency  of  American 
colleges  and  produced  the  startling  fact  that  all  of 
our  American  colleges  are  in  fact  local  institutions 


(10S289-301) . 


Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  external  social 
influences,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  Chapter  II  it  was 
suggested  that  America's  polygot  population  and  assimilation 
problems  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentiety  cen- 
tury were  a generally  negative  force  in  the  development  of 
the  junior  college,  no  evidence  was  found  to  show  that 
this  generalization  holds  true  at  Joliet.  To  be  sure,  as 
Table  XI  clearly  shows,  the  Joliet  Township  District  did 
have  a polygot  population  representing  both  the  "old  immi- 
gration" and  the  "new  immigration,"  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  this  fact  in  any  way  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  Brown's  junior  college.  As  one  issue  of  the  school's 
Bulletin  shows,  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  prided 
itself  on  the  fact  that  it  was  "the  melting  pot"  where  "all 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOLIET  TOWNSHIP  POPULATION  BY 
NATIONALITIES,  1923 


Nationalities 

Number 

Percent 

Natives  (including  1,082  Negroes) 

16,575 

25.2 

G-ermans 

8,616 

13.1 

Czechoslovaks^ 

8,091 

12.3 

Irish 

6,161 

9.4 

Italians 

4,288 

6.5 

Swedes 

3,715 

5.6 

Poles 

3,272 

4.9 

English 

2,828 

4.3 

Austrians 

1,948 

3.0 

Others 

10,362 

15.7 

Total 

65,856 

100.0 

^Mr.  Leland  Thornton.,  faculty  member  of  Joliet  Township  High 
School  and  member  of  the  Will  County  Kistorial  Societyg  believes  this 
category  should  be  "Slovene"  instead  of  that  listed. 

SOURCE:  Joliet  Township  High  School  Census,  1923,  as  reported 
in  Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletin, 

December,  1923,  p.  8. 
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classes  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life"  were  brought  into 
a harmonious  understanding  of  one  another  (27 :5) • As  the 
night  school  enrollment  would  suggest,  many  of  the  foreign 
born  were  quite  ambitious  and  appreciative  of  educational 
opportunities  and  it  seems  certain  that  never  at  any  time 
did  any  element  in  the  community  object  to,  or  attempt  to 
obstruct,  the  initiation  and  development  of  the  Joliet 
Junior  College. 

Summary  of  Major  Internal  and 

External  Forces  Helping  to 

Answer  Three  Key  Development 

Questions 

Now  that  both  internal  and  external  influences 
bearing  upon  Joliet  Junior  College's  initiation,  survival, 
and  slow  growth  during  the  experimental  period  have  been 
explored  at  some  depth,  a few  broad  generalizations  may  be 
warranted.  In  the  summary  which  follows,  influences  are 
organized  according  to  their  relevance  in  answering  the 
three  key  questions?  (1)  What  were  some  of  the  principal 
factors  explaining  the  school's  initiation?  (2)  Why  did 
the  experimental  postgraduate  program  manage  to  survive 
and  develop,  albeit  slowly?  (3)  Why  was  growth  slow  during 
the  period  of  the  Brown  administration? 

Major  Influences  on  Initiatl on . With  respect  to 
initiation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
important — internal  or  external  influences.  Perhaps  the 
best  generalization  is  that  the  major  influence  was  an 
interaction  of  internal  and  external  forces.  Although  the 
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point  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  other  writers,  it 
seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  really  important  factor 
leading  to  the  initiation  of  the  full  two  years  of  extended 
work  in  1902  was  the  relationship  which  Brown  (as  an 
internal  force)  had  with  the  University  of  Chicago  (an 
external  force).  Brown's  strong  leadership  and  visionary 
approach  to  the  junior  college  were,  in  many  ways,  out- 
growths of  his  participation  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Plan. 

Other  extremely  important  influences  helping  to 
answer  the  first  question  were  theses  (1)  a superior  high 
school  program  even  before  the  township  district  was 
formed,  (2)  early  experimentation  with  postgraduate  work, 
whether  of  a high  school  or  a college  level,  (3)  organiza- 
tion of  the  township  district  and  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion of  a superior  physical  plant  with  ample  rooms  for 
special  programs,  (4)  intelligent  and  progressive  lay 
leadership  during  the  early  years , (5)  some  degree  at 

least  of  popular  demand  for  vocational  education  beyond 
that  offered  in  the  four-year  high  school,  and  (6)  a per- 
missive attitude  toward  the  extended  program  on  the  part 
of  the  Board,  the  Community,  and  the  State. 

Major  Influences  on  Survival  and  Steady  Develop- 
ment . The  major  factor  which  helps  to  explain  the  school's 
survival  and  steady,  though  slow,  development  during  the 
experimental  period  is  also  an  interaction  of  internal  and 
external  influences.  There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principal  reason  the  school  survived  was  that. 
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tbrough  Brown's  wise,  cautious,  and  mild-mannered 
leadership,  the  postgraduate  school  was  enabled  to  develop 
slowly,  but  surely,  in  a noncontroversial  community  climate 
Brown's  tactics,  however,  are  understandable  only  in  terms 
of  external  influences  on  knowledge  of  some  of  the 

possible  obstacles  that  might  arise  as  a result  of  his  par- 
ticipation on  Harper's  Commission  of  Twenty-one , plus  the 
fact  that,  though  the  attitude  of  the  state  seemed  permis- 
sive, there  was  no  actual  legislation  to  give  a really 
firm  legal  support  to  the  program. 

Survival  and  steady  development  were  also  posi- 
tively influenced  by  other  factors  of  both  an  intei*nal  and 
an  external  nature.  Some  of  those  which  bear  repeating 
and  reemphasis  include;  (1)  development  of  the  fifth-  and 
sixth-year  programs  simply  as  a "natural"  part  of  the  high 
school,  (2)  the  association  of  both  Browi  and  the  high 
school  faculty  metiers  with  educational  leaders  at  the 
annual  conferences  of  the  University  of  Chicago  up  until 
about  1911 , C3)  the  esteem  in  which  Joliet  Township  High 
School  was  held  by  some  professors  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning  particularly  the  University  of  Illinois, 

(4)  and  formal  recognition,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period,  of  the  junior  college  both  by  the  State  Agency  of 
Education  and  the  North  Central  Association. 

Major  Influences  Explaining  the  Slowness  of  Growth . 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  same  influ 
ences  which  enabled  the  institution  to  survive  and  to 
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develop  also  tended  to  make  its  growth  rather  slow.  Of 
these  influences,  the  principal  one  seems  to  have  been 
Brown's  cautious  leadership.  It  appears  that,  while  Brown 
was  an  educational  reformer,  he  in  no  sense  was  a revolu- 
tionist. On  the  contrary,  he  may  have  been  somewhat  too 
cautious  with  respect  to  the  nonpromotion  of  the  institu- 
tion locally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  slow  growth  was  a necessary,  or  at  least  a facili- 
tating, condition  for  survival  and  any  growth  at  all. 

Brown  apparently  felt  that  too  much  promotion  of  his 
reforms,  and  too-rapid  development  of  the  program,  might 
invite  reactionary  opposition  to  jeopardize  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  school.  He  may  have  been  right! 

Other  things  apart  from  the  internal  nonpromotion 
of  the  junior  college  idea  which  help  to  explain  the  slow 
growth  are  the  following:  (1)  the  lack,  until  late  in  the 
experimental  period,  of  any  accreditation  apart  from  that 
which  Brown  could  negotiate  personally  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  (2)  the  nonseparate  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  control  which  prevailed  before  the  institution  of 
the  "committee  system"  in  ±913^^  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  addition  to  the  building,  and  (3)  the  somewhat 
narrow,  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  curriculum  planned 

^^According  to  this  letter  the  "committee  system  of 
administration"  was  worked  out  primarily  by  C.  E.  Spicer  in 
1912  and  went  into  effect  in  I9I3  (38) . Three  members  com- 
prised the  committee.  Prior  to  this  time  "work  of  the  post- 
graduate students  was  carefully  sponsored  by  the 
superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  from  1902-1912" 

(30:7). 
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almost  entirely  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  for 
advanced  degrees  from  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Rapid  Growth  Period,  1919  to  I929 

As  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
L.  W.  Smith  administration,  corresponding  roughly  with  the 
macro  I920  to  I929  rapid  growth  period,  was  one  of  marked 
progress.  The  main  task  of  the  analysis,  then,  is  to  draw 
attention  to  influences  which  help  to  explain  the  rapid 
enrollment  advances  made  during  this  period.  Before  the 
internal  and  external  analyses  are  presented,  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a great  deal  of  the  growth  of  this 
second  period  was  the  more  or  less  "natural"  result  of  the 
solid  groundwork  laid  down  during  the  preceding  Brown  admin- 
istration, which,  as  has  been  noted,  itself  took  on  a new 
direction  about  I9I8. 

Major  Internal  Influences 

The  major  internal  influences  of  a positive  nature 
which  help  to  explain  rapid  growth  during  the  Smith  admin- 
istration may  be  fairly  set  forth  as  follows  s 

(1)  Adoption  and  implementation  of  a definite  policy 
to  promote  the  junior  college  as  such  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joliet  community. 

(2)  Continuance  of  the  practice,  initiated  about  I9I8 
by  Brown,  to  organize,  administer,  and  control 
the  school  as  more  distinctly  a separate  junior 
college. 
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(3)  Continuance  of  the  school's  evolution  under 

intelligent,  progressive,  and  effective  leadership 
of  a type  which  maintained  for  the  institution  the 
national  prestige  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  Brown 
administration . 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  point  was  highly 
important.  The  active  efforts  undertaken  to  promote  the 
junior  college  as  such  to  the  Joliet  community--eff orts 
which,  as  has  previously  been  noted.  Brown  never  attempted, 
though  perhaps  wisely-  so- -took  such  forms  as  these ; 

(1)  official  adoption  of  the  name  Joliet  Junior  College, 

(2)  publication  beginning  in  April  1921  of  a series  of 
Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletins , with  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  being  that  of  making  the  Joliet  Junior 
College  better  known  in  the  community  (23*6) , and 

(3)  publication,  beginning  in  ±920,  of  an  annual  Junior 
College  Catalocpje  to  make  the  offerings  of  the  junior  col- 
lege better  known  to  people  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
Joliet  community. 


It  is  interesting  to  quote  two  statements  from  the 
earliest  issues  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School 
Bulletin.  The  following  two  statements  throw  a great  deal 
of  light  both  upon  Brown's  prior  cautious  tactics  and  upon 
the  policy  of  the  new  Smith  administration  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  what,  today,  would  be  called  "public 
relations" : 


Joliet  Township  rounds  out  its  system  of  secondary 
education  with  a Junior  College  which  is  perhaps  better 
known  outside  the  immediate  vicinity  than  it  is  within 
the  community  which  so  generously  fosters  it  (23^7) • 
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At  a later  time  it  is  the  plan  to  describe  in 
detail  the  activities  of  the  Joliet  Junior  College.  For 
the  present  a brief  sketch  will  suffice.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  school  that  the  people  of  Joliet  will  be 
interested  in  the  many  types  of  activities  represented 
by  this  institution,  which  are  relatively  unfamiliar  to 
them  (25:3) . 

Near  the  end  of  the  Smith  administration,  the  entire 
issue  of  the  Joliet  Township  High  School  Bulletin , the 
issue  of  June  I928,  was  devoted  to  the  junior  college.  In 
the  meantime,  through  the  prior  bulletins,  the  Joliet  com- 
munity had  been  given  far  more  information  about  their 
institution  than  Brown  had  ever  released  during  the  experi- 
mental period.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  new 
policy— one  which  was  then  justified  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Joliet  Junior  College  had  indeed  become  an  accepted 
part  of  the  social  fabric^^--did  much  to  foster  growth  and 
progress . 

Moreover,  with  reference  to  Point  2 listed  above. 
Smith  was  able  to  continue  without  any  reason  for  fearing 
possible  opposition,  the  practice  initiated  by  Brown  in 
1918  of  organizing  the  school  more  distinctly  as  a junior 
college  in  accordance  with  standards  recommended  by  the 


^^It  will  be  recalled  that,  according  to  Prescott's 
Law  of  Growth,  this  acceptance  of  an  institution  as  a part 
of  the  social  fabric  is  a key  characteristic  of  the  second 
rapid  growth  period  recognized  by  the  law. 
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North  Central  Association  and  other  accrediting  agencies. 
Important  steps  in  the  school's  evolution  under  Smith  were 
the  organizing  of  completely  separate  junior  college 
library  facilities  in  I92I  (24:3)#  requirement  (imposed 

after  I9I8}  that  all  new  faculty  members  hired  to  teach 
academic  subjects  in  the  Junior  College  have  the  Master's 
degree,  and  the  "adoption  of  regulations  which  (gave)  more 
privileges  and  greater  freedom  to  the  (junior  college) 
student  than  (were)  possible  in  the  high  school"  (23^6) . 

As  for  the  third  influence,  it  is  certainly  fair 
to  say  that  Smith,  like  Brown,  was  an  educational  leader 
of  a high  calibre.  Hired  by  the  Board  on  July  I9,  1919# 
after  C.  E.  Spicer  had  respectfully  declined  the  superin- 
tendency  (34) , Dr.  Smith  came  to  Joliet  from  Harvey, 
Illinois.  Having  been  the  first  president  of  the  Illinois 
High  School  Principal's  Association  and  the  author  of  its 
constitution,  and  having  made  a survey  of  the  Illinois 
secondary  school  system  which  had  been  published  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  I9I7#  Smith  was 
already  well  known  in  Illinois  educational  circles.  After- 
wards, he  attained  national  recognition  through  his  elec- 
tion in  1925  to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges  (28:3) • Near  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration at  Joliet,  which  he  left  in  I928  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia, Smith  won  still  more  recognition  through  research 
done  at  the  junior  college,  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  aimed  at  eliminating  duplication  of 
educational  efforts  at  the  secondary  and  college  levels 
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(222l93“l9^) • Like  Brown  before  him,  he  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a leadership  asset  for  the  Joliet  Junior  College. 


External  Influences 

^ough  the  internal  influences  were  important, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  external  forces  were  also 
most  effective  in  promoting  the  rapid  development  of  Joliet 
Junior  College  during  the  Smith  administration.  They  may, 
in  fact,  have  been  far  more  important  than  the  internal 
influences . 

One  very  notable  outside  factor  was  the  increasing 
tendency-related,  no  doubt,  to  Smith's  publicizing 
efforts — -of  students  from  other  coimnunities  and  schools  to 
attend  the  junior  college.  The  school's  Bulletin  for  March 
1922  contains  this  statement: 


The  enrollment  in  the  college  for  the  current  year 
shows  an  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent  over 
that  of  1920-1921.  The  amount  of  increase  in  itself 
is  encouraging  to  all  friends  of  the  college , but 
there  are  two  favorable  influences  affecting  the  growth 
of  the  school,  to  which  special  attention  is  directed. 
These  influences  related  to  the  percentage  of  students 
coming  from  outside  the  township  and  to  the  transfer 
from  other  colleges. 

A report  just  made  to  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  shows  that  the  list 
of  high  schools  contributing  to  the  present  enrollment 
is  probably  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
An  examination  of  the  freshman  enrollment  for  the  two 
semesters  of  this  year  reveals  that  almost  one-fifth 
are  non-resident.  The  schools,  from  which  these  stu- 
dents come  are  vigorous,  public  and  private  secondary 
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institutions  that  cover  a relatively  wide  area  in  this 
section  of  the  state  (26:6) . 


The  macro  external  influences  characteristic  of  the 
1920's  previously  examined  in  Chapter  II  also  help  to 
explain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Joliet  Junior  College 
during  the  Smith  Administration.  Smith  himself  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  outside  climate  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  school  when  he  authorized  for  publica- 
tion in  the  April  I92I  Bulletin  the  following  statement: 

. . . Joliet  Junior  College  enjoys  much  prestige 
[outside  the  community].  The  interest  in  the  junior 
college  movement  is  very  much  in  evidence.  The  unusual 
demands  made  upon  the  universities  since  the  war,  the 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  the  community 
for  providing  additional  training  for  young  people  of 
superior  mental  endowment,  and  the  educational  tendency 
toward  reclassification  of  students  from  the  junior 
high  school  up  through  the  universities  have  all 
focused  the  attention  of  educators  on  the  junior 
college  (23:7). 

Of  very  considerable  importance,  too,  was  the 
steady  gains  made  under  the  Smith  administration  in  the 
way  of  getting  junior  college  work  accepted,  credit  for 
credit,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.^®  By  the  end  of 


^^According  to  Basler,  "the  process  of  securing 
recognition  from  the  University  of  Illinois  for  individual 
courses  as  new  subjects  were  added  was  still  proceeding 
apace  during  the  nineteen  twenties.  The  writer  (Basler) 
has  examined  the  files  of  voluminous  correspondence  carried 
on  at  that  time  between  Superintendent  Smith  and  the  Regis- 
trar at  the  University.  Persistence  and  tenacity 
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Smith's  administration,  recognition  of  the  Junior  College's 
academic  work  by  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  com- 
plete, though  Smith,  according  to  the  Bulletin  for  June 
1928  was  frequently  plagued  by  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
credit  was  lost  in  transferring  from  the  junior  college  to 
other  institutions . . 


Periodically,  unfounded  rumors  are  circulated  in 
the  community  to  the  effect  that  the  Junior  College 
students  when  transferring  to  other  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  get  full  credit  for  the  work  done 
here.  These  reports  are  rapidly  circulated,  although 
they  have  no  basis  in  fact.  Students  graduating  from 
our  Junior  College  receive  hour  for  hour  credit  in 
colleges  and  universities  and  are  treated  just  as 
advantageously  as  other  students  from  other  collegiate 
institutions  (29:1) . 


The  analysis  of  external  influences  would  hardly  be 
complete  without  noting  that  the  optimistic  mood  of  the 
1920 's—a  macro  influence  noted  in  Chapter  II---was  quite 
evident  in  Joliet.  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  the  booming 
1920's  better  manifested  than  in  a forecast  of  Joliet's 
future  issued  in  I92I  by  the  City  Planning  Department. 
Stating  that  "it  is  evident  that  the  estimated  population 
increase  [predicted]  is  conservative"  (6sl0) , the  Commis- 
sion unhesitatingly  extrapolated  the  City's  population 
from  the  I9I0  census  figure  of  3^ #670  to  l60,000  by  ±950 
(in  1950,  Joliet  had  a population  of  51,601  and  in  i960, 
66,780) . In  line  with  such  forecasts,  there  were  later 
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grandiose  schemes  to  model  Joliet  somewhat  after  Paris, 
France.  While  documentation  is  difficult,  it  is  hardly 
doubted  that  the  optimistic  temper  of  mind  which  prevailed 
in  Joliet  during  the  "Jazz  Age"  had  some  effect  upon 
stimulating  enrollment  in  Joliet  Junior  College. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  been  quite  fruitful  in 
the  way  of  yielding  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  inita- 
tion,  survival,  steady  but  slow  early  development,  and 
later  rapid  development  of  Joliet  Junior  College.  In  the 
next  chapter , another  case  study  is  presented  in  a 
continuance  of  the  attempt  to  determine  major  influences 
on  the  development  of  pioneer  junior  colleges . 
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I V 


CASE  STUDY  NO.  2s  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AT 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 

The  junior  college  at  Goshen,  a northern  Indiana 
town  with  7^810  people  in  I9OO  (212615)  » is  another 
excellent  institution  to  study  as  a means  of  determining 
major  influences  on  the  development  of  public  junior  col- 
leges. Established  at  almost  the  same  time  as  was  the 
Joliet  postgraduate  program,  the  Goshen  extended  high 
school  was  different  in  that  it  survived  for  only  a short 
^ time,  never  outliving  the  macro  experimental  period.  The 

study  of  this  institution,  then,  is  a study  of  a develop- 
mental failure.  The  key  questions  to  be  answered  are  why 
the  program  was  started  at  all  and  why  it  withered  and 
died  shortly  after  it  was  instituted. 

Before  the  facts  are  analyzed,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  available  source  materials  on  the  Goshen  institu- 
tion are  quite  scant.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  documents, 
apparently,  have  either  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Writing 
in  1933*  Adams  (l;7l“77) / the  only  published  author  who 
has  attempted  to  trace  Goshen's  history,  mentioned  certain 
University  of  Chicago  records  which  "lack  of  space"  (±273) 
prevented  him  from  including  in  his  short  article,  but 
research  for  the  present  analysis  disclosed  only  a few 
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records  still  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps 
by  interviewing  a teacher  who  had  early  associations  with 
the  Goshen  schools,^  but  the  age  and  lapsed  memories  made 
the  interview  generally  unfruitful  though  interesting  and 
gratefully  appreciated. 


The  Developmental  Pattern 

Although  Goshen's  developmental  history  is  quite 
short — -extending  roughly  from  I90I  to  about  19ll---it  can 
be  divided  into  three  recognizable  periods.  These  include: 

(1)  the  period  of  preparation,  planning  and  promotion  lead- 
ing to  the  initiation  of  college-level  postgraduate  work; 

(2)  the  period  of  early  enthusiasm  and  expansion  of  the 
program;  and  (3)  the  period  of  decline  and  ultimate  abandon- 
ment of  the  college-level  postgraduate  program.  The  next 
three  sections  analyze  major  internal^  and  external  influ- 
ences associated  with  each  of  these  three  periods. 


^This  teacher.  Miss  Clara  Troutwein,  was  confined 
at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  a convalescent  home  in 
Goshen.  Miss  Troutwein  had  taught  in  the  Goshen  High 
School  from  I9I2  through  1937  and  had  been  associated  with 
the  elementary  schools  of  Goshen  prior  to  this  time. 

^In  this  chapter,  internal  influences  are  limited 
to  those  originating  specifically  in  the  Goshen  school 
system  of  which  the  extended  high  school  program  was  a 
part. 
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The  Period  of  Preparation,  Planning, 

Promotion  and  Initiation, 

1901  to  1905 

Unlike  the  junior  college  at  Joliet,  the  extended 
high  school  program  at  Goshen  represented  a revolutionary, 
rather  than  an  evolutionary,  attempt  to  force  educational 
change.  While  all  direct  action  was  preceded  by  an  ante- 
cedent period  starting  at  least  as  early  as  I90I , when 
some  postgraduate  work  was  offered,  the  Goshen  two-year 
post-high  school  program  was,  between  1904  and  I905. 
philosophically  rationalized,  deliberately  planned,  actively 
promoted,  boldly  initiated,  and  shortly  afterwards  endorsed 
by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Wiat  were  some  of  the  major  influences  which  pro- 
duced such  an  unprecedented  approach  to  junior  college 
establishment?  To  answer  this  question,  both  internal  and 
external  forces  are  analyzed  separately  in  the  following 
two  sections.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that  there 
was  a high  degree  of  interaction  between  the  more  important 
of  these  internal  and  external  influences. 

Major  Internal  Influences 

As  well  as  can  be  determined  from  the  somewhat 
scant  source  materials,  the  major  internal  influences  which 
culminated  in  the  initiation  of  college-level  postgraduate 
work  in  the  Goshen  schools  were  two  in  number . They  are : 
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(1)  The  uncritical  and  somewhat  unrealistic  leadership 
(or  possibly  the  personal  ambition)  of  the  Goshen 
superintendent  of  schools . 

(2)  The  existence  of  at  least  some  rationale  for  an 
extended  high  school  in  the  way  of  (a)  a rapidly 
growing  high  school  enrollment,  (b)  a high  school 
program  which  enjoyed  a degree  of  reputation  for 
excellence,  (c)  evidence  that  a few  Goshen  high 
school  graduates  did  desire  postgraduate  opportuni- 
ties, and  (d)  the  construction  of  a modern,  well- 
equipped  and  roomy  high  school  building. 

From  the  standpoint  of  initiating  the  extended  high 
school  program,  the  influences  noted  above  may  be  deemed  to 
have  been  positive  in  nature.  Since,  however,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  it  was  prudent  to  initiate  such 
a program,  it  is  difficult  to  place  an  entirely  positive 
value  upon  the  influences.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
unrealistic  enthusiasm  of  the  leadership  was  actually  a 
negative  influence  for  the  long-run  survival  of  the  program 
although  it  did  bring  about  the  program's  initiation. 

One  thing  is  very  certains  in  order  to  understand 
why  and  how  the  junior  college  program  at  Goshen  came  into 
existence,  it  is  necessary  above  all  to  know  something 
about  the  person  who  directly  assumed  the  initiative  for 
getting  it  started.  This  was  Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth,  one 
of  the  five  superintendents  which  the  Goshen  Board  of  Edu- 
cation employed  between  1899  I9II.®  That  he  was  the 


®These  superintendents  included  W.  H.  Sims,  whose 
administration  ended  in  1899#  J*  F.  Rieman,  who  served  two 
terms  from  1899  to  I90I ? Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth,  who  held 
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dominant  force  behind  the  junior  college  at  Goshen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  also  true  that  Superintendent  Hedge- 
peth could  never  have  acted  as  ambitiously  as  he  did  with- 
out at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Board,  whose  own 
role  in  the  promotion  of  the  program,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  known . 

In  many  ways,  particularly  with  respect  to  his 
"boldness"  as  an  educational  reformer,  Hedgepeth  was  the 
direct  opposite  from  J.  Stanley  Brown.  Adams,  in  his  his- 
torical sketch,  described  the  superintendent  as  a person 
"of  the  type  that,  once  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  a given 
course,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  assure  its  success" 

(l;7l) • This  characterization  seems  to  be  a fair  one  but 
it  does  not  completely  explain  the  person  or  his  actions. 
While  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  undoubtedly  had  a sincere 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  an  extended  high  school,  there  is 
at  least  the  mild  suggestion  that  he  may  have  been  moti- 
vated in  a large  measure  by  personal  ambition.  Certainly 
it  is  relevant  to  note  that  shortly  after  getting  the 
postgraduate  program  started,  he  left  the  educational 
profession  entirely  to  avail  himself  of  what  he  described 
as  "offers  of  fair  remuneration  and  exceptional  opportun- 
ity" (3: September  24,  I906)  in  the  insurance  field. 


the  position  between  I90I  and  I9067  Miss  Lillian  E.  Michael, 
the  former  principal  of  the  Goshen  High  School  who  replaced 
Hedgepeth  in  I906  and  who  served  until  I9II7  and 
Mr.  Edgar  Mendenhall,  I9II--I9T6,  who  replaced  Miss  Michael 
when  she  resigned  in  order  to  become  married  (23:26o) . 
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Hedgepeth  began  his  superintendency  only  a short 
time  before  he  began  promoting  the  extended  high  school 
idea  in  Goshen.  His  predecessor,  one  J.  F.  Rieman,  had 
apparently  failed  to  impress  the  Board  which,  on  April  18, 
1901,  voted  unanimously  not  to  renew  Rieman 's  two-year 
contract  when  it  expired  on  July  1,  I90I  (3«April  I8, 

I9OI) . The  next  month,  on  May  7,  I90I , the  Board  hired 
Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth  at  a salary  of  $1,700  per  year  as 
the  new  superintendent  (3sMay  7^  I90I) . The  Minutes  from 
that  date  note  that  Hedgepeth  was  from  Lagrange,  Indiana, 
but  make  no  mention  of  his  qualifications  or  of  the  Board's 
reasons  for  selecting  him. 

Like  Brown  at  Joliet,  Hedgepeth  assumed  the  super- 
intendency at  a favorable  time  for  initiating  change. 

During  his  first  year,  plans  were  laid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  high  school  building  as  a result  of  the 
Board  voting  on  January  30,  ±902,  to  purchase  a site  for 
it  (3: January  30,  ±902) . Although  the  old  building  was 
only  17  years  old,  soaring  high  school  enrollment--f rorr  99 
in  1890  to  2^0  in  I9OO  (4s21)- — necessitated  the  expansion 
of  facilities.  Actual  construction  of  the  new  two-story, 
brick  building,  which  was  placed  in  front  of,  and  adjoined 
to,  the  old  one,  began  in  I903 • The  contract  was  let  on 
May  of  that  year  (3;May  14,  I903) - It  is  not  known 
exactly  when  the  building  was  completed  but  it  was  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  start  of  the  1904-1905  school  year 
(23:258).  Thus,  as  in  Joliet,  there  was  in  Goshen  ample 
physical  space  and  sufficient  equipment  of  high  quality 
for  the  offering  of  college-level  postgraduate  courses. 
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In  addition  to  the  new  building,  another  internal 
asset  worked  in  the  superintendent's  favor.  That  was  the 
existence  of  a good  high  school  program  to  serve  as  a foun- 
dation for  higher  work.  Since  1895  the  high  school  had 
been  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Lillian  E.  Michael 
who,  apparently,  had  done  much  both  to  stimulate  enrollment 
and  to  gain  for  the  school  some  reputation  for  excellence. 

At  the  Board  meeting  of  May  ±’J , I9OO,  the  soon-to-be-released 
superintendent  (J.  F.  Rieman)  addressed  the  lay  members  as 
follows ; 

It  should  be  a source  of  satisfaction  to  the  people 
of  the  City  to  know  that  the  work  of  Goshen  High  School 
is  recognized  by  educational  institutions  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  that  our  students  may  enter,  without 
further  examination,  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land. 

# At  present,  all  the  colleges  of  Indiana,  and  the  State 

University,  Vassar  and  Oberlin  Colleges,  Cornell, 
Michigan,  and  Chicago  University^  stand  ready  to 
receive  our  graduates  upon  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent,  and  without  question.  . . . 

(4;27)  . 

While  Superintendent  Rieman  may  have  overstated 
somewhat  the  case  for  excellence,  the  high  school  program 
was  at  least  sufficiently  attractive  to  encourage  some 
graduates  to  return  for  additional  secondary- level  work. 
According  to  Superintendent  Hedgepeth's  own  testimony. 


■^In  evaluating  this  claim  with  respect  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  see  President  Harper's  letter  of 
June  25/  1904,  to  Superintendent  Hedgepeth,  quoted  on 
page  145. 
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twelve  of  105  graduates  for  the  years  I9OI , ±902,  and  I903 
returned  "to  do  further  undergraduate  work"  (12:20) - 

Before  leaving  Superintendent  Rieman's  I9OO  state- 
ment claiming  recognition  of  the  Goshen  High  School  by 
"educational  institutions  of  the  highest  rank"  (4:27)  » it 
should  be  noted  that  when  the  statement  was  made , Goshen 
had  no  formal  cooperating  agreement  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  was  not  until  March  8,  1902,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  Director  of  Co-operating  Work  recom- 
mended Goshen  for  admission  to  the  list  of  cooperating 
schools--a  recommendation  which  was  approved  on  the  same 
date  (5) . Thus,  while  there  may  have  been  previous  nego- 
tiations and  bargaining,  formal  relations  were  not  estab- 
lished until  after  Hedgepeth  had  assumed  the  super intendency . 

The  more  important  point  to  be  made,  however,  is 
that  Goshen  High  School  was  associated  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  under  a cooperative  agreement  when  the  I902 
Autumn  Conference  was  held.  It  was  at  this  meeting,  it 
will  be  recalled,  that  the  Commission  of  Twenty-one  was 
formed  to  study  President  Harper's  reorganization  proposi- 
tion. Quite  likely  it  was  this  conference  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposition  which  doubtlessly  took  place  during 
it  which  first  gave  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  the  idea  of 
an  extended  high  school  program  at  Goshen.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  clear  that,  as  Adams  notes,  Hedgepeth  soon  came 
"under  the  spell  of  President  Harper's  conviction  favoring 
the  junior  college  idea"  (1:71). 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Summer  of  1904  that 
Superintendent  Hedgepeth  actually  proposed  his  plan  for  an 
extended  high  school  program  at  Goshen.  The  first  tangible 
evidence  of  what  he  had  in  mind  is  a letter  dated  June  14, 
1904,  to  President  Harper — a letter  which  initiated  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  Goshen  and  Chicago  that 
ultimately  resulted  in  "an  agreement  between  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Goshen  High  School  in  accordance  with  which 
the  University  will  accept  the  work  of  the  Goshen  High  School 
for  advanced  standing"  (12=22).  While  this  agreement  called 
for  Goshen  offering  both  a fifth-year  and  a sixth-year  pro- 
gram of  three  terms  each.  Superintendent  Hedgepeth,  judging 
from  his  initiating  letter,  apparently  had  only  a fifth- 
year  program  in  mind  at  that  time.  While  it  would,  of 
course,  have  been  logical  to  delay  putting  a sixth-year 
course  into  effect  until  students  had  had  time  to  complete 
the  fifth-year,  the  superintendent,  in  his  correspondence 
with  officials  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  talked  about 
merely  preparing  students  to  enter  the  University  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Ostensibly  at  least,  his  principal  pur- 
pose in  writing  to  Harper  on  June  14,  1904,  was  to  solicit 
the  University's  help  in  appointing  a faculty  member  who 
would  enhance  the  value  of  "a  post  graduate  year  that  will 
be  accepted  by  the  colleges  as  equivalent  to  the  freshman 

work"  (1 =71) • 

Why  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  delayed  opening  nego- 
tiations with  the  University  of  Chicago  until  just  a few 
months  before  the  beginning  of  the  1904-1905  school  year. 
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when  he  apparently  was  determined  to  put  the  first 
postgraduate  program  into  effect,  is  difficult  to  answer. 

A possible  explanation  is  that  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  June  that  he  could  be  sure  that  the  new  building  would 
be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  in  September.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  he  anticipated  little  difficulty  from  the  Uni- 
versity in  conducting  an  evaluation  and  in  reaching  an 
agreement.  The  following  letter,  written  by  Superintendent 
Hedgepeth  to  Professor  H.  E.  Slaught,  the  University  of 
Chicago  official  in  charge  of  teacher  recommendations, 
contains  what  might  be  construed  a matter  of  urgency  if 
not  a degree  of  pressure  to  reach  an  agreement: 


You  state  that  President  Harper  will  write  me 
shortly,  with  reference  to  our  request.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  such  arrangements  can  be  made  as  will  induce 
a number  of  young  people  to  attempt  the  attainment  of 
a college  course.  If  they  can  do  one  year's  work  here 
and  then  go  to  Chicago  and  finish  in  three  years , we 
could  send  you  quite  a number  of  students.  We  have 
the  building,  the  equipment,  the  field.  We  are  trying 
to  collect  a strong  faculty  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  along  the  lines  suggested. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  along  the  line,  we  will 
consider  it  a favor,  should  you  write  concerning  them. 
If  this  plan  is  inaugurated  it  will  necessitate  an 
early  announcement  (1:72). 

While  the  last  line  implies  that  Superintendent 
Hedgepeth  wished  to  initiate  the  extended  program  with  the 
University's  approval,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that, 
despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  fifth-year  course 
would  be  started  in  the  Fall  of  ±904  even  if  action  was 
not  immediately  forthcoming  from  Chicago.  While 
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negotiations  had  not  proceeded  very  far  by  August  10, 

1904,  it  was  on  that  date  that  Superintendent  Hedgepeth, 
illustrating  the  immediacy  of  the  program  as  well  as  showing 
that  by  then  he  had  included  a sixth-year  of  postgraduate 
work  in  his  plan,  published  the  following  notice  in  the 
Goshen  Daily  News-Times s 


The  Board  of  Education  wishes  to  announce  that  begin- 
ning with  the  present  school  year , the  Goshen  High 
School  will  offer  a post-graduate  course  that  shall  be 
equivalent  to  and  accredited  as  one  year's  work  in  the 
best  colleges  and  universities. 

The  work  is  done  under  the  direct  authority  and 
supervision  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  insures 
the  character  and  standard  of  the  work  to  be  maintained. 
[This  statement,  undoubtedly,  assumes  favorable  action 
S on  the  pending  request.  At  this  time,  however,  more 

than  likely  there  were  no  real  assurances  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  would  honor  the  Goshen  postgraduate 
program. ] 

The  course  will  be  open  to  all  graduates  of  Goshen 
High  School  or  of  otiier  schools  of  equal  standing, 
provided  the  candidates  have  done  the  work  required  for 
college  entrance. 

If  sufficient  numbers  shall  enroll  for  the  first 
year's  work,  the  course  will  be  extended  to  cover  two 
years.  [in  effect,  this  extension  to  a six-year  pro- 
gram did  not  take  place  until  the  1906“1907  school 

year . ] 

This  is  the  most  radical  departure  from  old  lines 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  high  schools  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Goshen  High  School  by  the  University  is  a 
signal  honor.  [The  term  "selection"  here,  perhaps, 
should  be  interpreted  as  "future"  acceptance.] 
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A suition  fee  of  $30  the  nine  months  will  be 

charged.  This  will  enable  the  department  to  be  con- 
ducted without  extra  expense  [to  the  taxpayers].  . . . 

Patrons  and  pupils  who  are  interested  are  requested 
to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  or  Principal  of  the 
High  School  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  1st  of 
September . 


Early  applications  for  admission  to  the  post- 
graduate courses  will  greatly  facilitate  matters. 

By  Order  of  the  Board 
Victor  Hedgepeth,  Supt.  iltjh) 

One  cannot  help  asking  the  questions  Why  was  Sup- 
erintendent Hedgepeth  in  such  a hurry?  The  only  prior  evi- 
dence he  had  that  there  might  be  a demand  for  the  program 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  three  years  a dozen  gradu 
ates  had  returned  to  the  high  school  for  additional  work. 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  prudent  to  have  proceeded 
in  a less  hasty  manner  and  to  have  felt  out  the  public 
opinion  toward  his  proposal  before  rushing  the  program  into 
effect  just  a month  after  its  first  announcement? 

According  to  Adams,  Hedgepeth  had  his  announcement 
printed  in  the  Goshen  Daily  News-Times  thirteen  consecu- 
tive times  after  its  first  appearance  (IsY^) • Yet,  what 
was  apparently  a somewhat  less  than  enthusiastic  response 
failed  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  All  the  costly  pub- 
licity garnered  for  the  Fall  of  1904  one-year  postgraduate 
course  only  seven  students  from  the  1904  graduating  class 
(12:20).  Despite  this  small  enrollment  and  the  large 
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amount  of  print  that  was  needed  to  secure  it  (exactly  two 
announcements  per  student).  Superintendent  Hedgepeth, 
claiming  (no  doubt  with  good  justification)  that  the  small 
enrollment  was  the  result  of  the  late  announcement  of  the 
plan  (12:20)  never  lost  faith  in  the  idea. 

Apparently,  however,  the  poor  initial  response 
raised  a few  questions  regarding  comrriunity  acceptance  of 
the  plan  in  the  minds  of  President  Harper  and  other  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  officials  then  processing  the  request  of 
the  Goshen  school  officials  for  approval  of  the  extended 
program.  At  any  rate,  on  November  5,  1904,  or  after  the 
program  had  already  been  started,  the  superintendent  mailed 
copies  of  the  following  letter  to  some  of  Goshen's  "leading 
citizens  and  patrons"  (12:21)  t 


Goshen,  Ind. , November  1904 

Dear  Sir: — The  University  of  Chicago  desires 
expressions  irom  the  leading  citizens  in  approval,  or 
disapproval,  of  the  Goshen  six-year  high-school  plan. 

The  plan  enables  parents  to  keep  their  children  at 
home  an  additional  year  or  two  at  the  saving  of  col- 
lege expenses  and  at  no  loss  of  time,  the  colleges 
recognizing  such  work  as  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
work  done  in  residence. 

The  charge  of  a tuition  fee  of  $30  per  year  from 
those  pursuing  the  postgraduate  work  covers  all  addi- 
tional expenses  without  any  increase  whatever  in 
taxation. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige. 


Victor  W.  B.  Hedgepeth  (12:21)  . 
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What  the  results  of  this  "survey"  were  cannot  be 
known,  unfortunately.  They  were  later  generalized  very 
broadly  as  a "cordial  reception  of  the  plan,  both  by  the 
citizens  and  pupils"  (12:21) . That  there  were  favorable 
replies  will  be  made  clear  from  evidence  presented  in 
another  part  of  the  analysis  but  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
the  number  of  responses,  their  sources,  or  any  contrary 
expressions  received. 

Nevertheless,  when,  at  the  Autumn  1904  University 
of  Chicago  Conference,  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  read  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Six-Year  High-School  Plan  at  Goshen, 
Ind.,"  this  paper  later  appearing  in  the  January  I9O5 
issue  of  The  School  Review  (12:19-22) , he  stated  that  "the 
six  years'  work  offered  by  the  Goshen  High  School  [what  was 
described  was  actually  a plan  for  a six-year  high  school 
rather  than  an  existing  program]  is  the  result  of  a real 
demand,  rather  than  an  experiment  based  on  an  academic  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  advisability  of  such  an  extension"  (12:19) 
Some  of  the  significant  portions  of  this  report  are  quoted 
below  with  interpretative  comments: 

During  the  past  few  years  a considerable  number  of 
the  students  have  returned,  in  the  year  following  gradua 
tion,  to  do  work  in  the  undergraduate  courses  (12:19)  » 
[As  has  been  noted  already,  these  included  12  students 
over  a period  of  3 years,  or  an  average  of  4 per  year.] 

Recently,  in  order  that  the  so-called  gap  between 
the  grades  and  the  high  school  might  be  properly 
bridged,  we  have  extended  the  departmental  plan  to 
include  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  (12:20) . [This 
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differs  from  Point  1 of  the  Harper  "Proposition,"  that 
is,  the  extension  of  secondary  education  downward  to 
iliclude  the  eighth  grade.  Other  than  the  extension 
upward  which  we  later  term  the  "junior  college"  no 
evidence  was  found  that  the  other  three  points  of  the 
Harper  proposition  were  attempted  at  Goshen.] 

. . . [0]ur  high  school  enrolls  about  350  . . . 

(12:20).  [This  figure  is  undoubtedly  slightly  high. 

The  Minutes  of  September  8,  I908,  list  an  enrollment 
of  314  in  the  high  school  along  with  a comment  "largest 
ever"  (3) . ] 

. . . [w]e  have  annually  a graduating  class  of  from 
30  to  40.  . . . 

A careful  questioning  of  this  year's  [1904-1905] 
class  of  42  shows  that  I5  expect  to  go  to  college,  and 
20  expect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanced  work 
offered  by  the  high  school  (12:20) . [The  results  of 
J this  informal  survey  were  misleading.  Enrollment  of 

20  was  not  reached  in  any  of  the  years  the  postgraduate 
program  was  in  existence.] 

In  view  of  the  cordial  reception  of  the  proposed 
plan,  both  by  the  citizens  and  the  pupils,  the  board 
of  education  voted  to  extend  the  course  to  two  full 
years.  . . . (12:21) . [vfliile  at  this  time  the  board 
may  have  had  intentions  to  extend  the  program  to 
include  a sixth  year,  a formal  vote  did  not  take  place 
until  May  7,  I906  (3) .] 

. . . [D]esiring  to  have  this  work  [the  six-year 
program]  accepted  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  [the 
board]  informed  President  Harper  of  their  plan  in  a 
communication  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

"President  W.  R.  Harper 
"The  University  of  Chicago 

"Dear  Sir:— We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  institution 
of  the  six-year  high-school  plan  in  Goshen  is  permanent. 
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and  has  the  entire  support  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  hearty  approval  and  patronage  of  the  citizens. 

We  wish  to  state,  further,  that  we  will  do  all  we  can 
toward  placing  the  last  two  years'  work  on  such  a plane 
as  will  entitle  pupils  to  college  recognition. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Joseph  H,  Lesh, 

"Frank  Kelly, 

"George  B.  Slate, 

"Board  of  Education" 
(12:21) 

Major  External  Influences 

At  the  same  time,  external  influences  were  also 
important.  Among  those  which  deserve  some  emphasis  are 
the  following: 

(1)  Premature  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Goshen 
postgraduate  proposal  by  President  Harper  and  other  officials 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

(2)  The  propagandizing  of  the  proposal  by  .the  Goshen 
Daily  News-Times . 

(3)  Apathy  of  the  Goshen  citizens  and  of  State  officials 
in  challenging  the  legality  of  the' proposal . 

Like  the  internal  forces,  these  influences  were 
positive  in  the  sense  that  they  aided  Superintendent 
Hedgepeth  in  getting  the  extended  high  school  started  but 
negative  in  that  they  were  probably  inversely  related  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  program.  It  is  difficult. 
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therefore,  to  label  them  as  being  either  strictly  positive 
or  strictly  negative. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  University  of 
Chicago's  actions  relative  to  the  Goshen  plan  are  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  and  unfortunately  the  records 
which  would  clarify  some  points  have  apparently  been 
destroyed.  The  big  unanswered  question  is  why  President 
Harper,  who  at  first  was  most  reluctant  to  encourage  Super- 
intendent Hedgepeth  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan, 
shortly  thereafter  apparently  became  the  major  outside 
influence  urging  University  support  of  it. 

The  first  reply  that  President  Harper  gave  to 
Superintendent  Hedgepeth's  June  14,  1904,  letter  was  any- 
thing but  enthusiastic.  Waiting  until  June  26  to  answer 
it.  Harper  wrote  as  follows: 


June  25,  1904 

Your  letter  of  June  14  was  duly  received.  I have 
talked  the  matter  over  with  some  of  our  gentlemen. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  you  in  the 
matter  of  appointment.  I am  raising  the  question  in 
my  mind  whether  you  would  not  do  better  at  first  to 
strengthen  your  regular  work  before  undertaking  the 
postgraduate  work  too  fully.  The  students  who  have 
come  from  Goshen  have,  as  I understand  it,  been  some- 
what heavily  conditioned.  Have  you  considered  this 
matter?  (1:72) • 


Other  University  of  Chicago  officials,  too.  were  a 
little  uneasy  about  lending  their  support  to  Hedgepeth's 
plan  to  rush  into  an  extended  program.  Two  of  them  who 
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early  evaluated  the  proposal  were  Professor  H.  E.  Slaught, 
in  charge  of  teacher  recommendations,  and  Dean  Frank  J. 
Miller,  one  of  the  examiners  on  the  Board  of  Affiliations 
and  Relations.  Both  of  them,  according  to  records 
studied  by  Adams,  were  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  should  carefully  refrain  from  giving 
any  endorsement  to  the  Goshen  program  until  after  the 
University  had  been  given  a chance  to  observe  the  program 
in  actual  operation.  Dean  Miller  made  this  opinion  known 
to  President  Harper,  who,  after  Professor  Slaught  had 
received  another  June  23  letter  (this  letter  is  not 
extant)  from  Superintendent  Hedgepeth,  wrote  Hedgepeth 
as  follows: 


July  15,  1904 

Your  letter  of  June  23^^  [evidently  the  letter 
that  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Slaught]  [sic]  crossed 
my  letter  of  June  25th.  We  are  anxious  to  assist  you 
in  every  possible  way  and  I think  we  shall  be  able  to 
render  some  efficient  help.  At  the  same  time  I should 
lixe  very  much  to  have  you  consider  the  questions  sug- 
gested in  my  recent  letter  (1j73) . 


While,  as  has  been  noted,  Hedgepeth  soon  afterwards 
announced  the  initiation  of  the  program.  Harper  apparently 
remained  skeptical  until  at  least  November.  It  was  during 
this  month,  it  will  be  recalled,  that  Hedgepeth  received 
a request  from  President  Harper  for  "expressions  from  the 
leading  citizens  in  approval,  or  disapproval,  of  the 
Goshen  six-year  high-school  plan"  (12^21) . Shortly 
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thereafter,  however.  Harper  became  satisfied  that  the  Goshen 
idea  was  a good  one.  According  to  Adams,  "it  is  evident 
that  Harper  frequently  appeared  before  the  various  Boards 
of  the  University,  in  person,  to  urge  that  the  agreement 
[with  the  Goshen  school]  be  ratified.  His  active  interest 
in  the  junior  college  is  manifest  at  all  points"  (1:73)  * 

The  only  possible  inference  is  that  the  letters  of  approval 
which  Hedgepeth  solicited  from  leading  citizens  caused 
Harper  himself  to  become  optimistic  about  the  possible 
success  of  the  program. 

After  Harper  had  become  convinced  of  the  idea, 
events  moved  swiftly.  One  of  the  remarkable  things  is 
that  the  ordinarily  cautious  University  of  Chicago  approved 
what  was  presented  to  delegates  as  an  actual  program  (not 
^ a plan)  without  a University  official  ever  having  visited 

the  new  high  school  or  having  inspected  the  extended 
fifth-year  program.  The  Minutes  of  The  Board  of  University 
Relations,  Examiners,  for  January  20,  1905,,  4:00  p,m. 
session,  read  as  follows: 


The  request  of  the  Goshen,  Ind,,  High  School  was 
presented  by  Mr,  Miller,  The  Goshen  school  has 
established  a six  year  course  [note  the  wording]  and 
asks  the  Board  to  accept  the  work  of  the  last  two 
years  for  advanced  standing.  Letters  were  read  from 
citizens  of  Goshen  and  patrons  of  the  school,  com- 
mending in  high  terms  the  new  plan  and  the  work  the 
school  is  doing.  Mr.  Miller  read  a proposed  agreement 
between  the  University  and  the  Goshen  High  School  for 
co-operation.  It  was  voted  that  co-operation  with 
the  Goshen  High  School  on  the  terms  laid  down  be 
accepted  (7) . 
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One  hour  later,  at  the  5:00  p.ra»  session  of  the  Board  of 
University  Relations,  Delegates: 


Mr.  Miller  presented  the  articles  of  co-operation 
with  Goshen  High  School,  already  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  approved  by  them  and  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  Examiners  that  the  Delegates  might 
take  concurrent  action.  Voted  approval.  No  notice  of 
this  action  is  to  be  sent  to  the  school  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  University  Council  and  Senate  (6) . 


Five  days  later,  on  January  2^,  1905/  Dean  Miller 
sent  a copy  of  the  agreement  to  the  University  Recorder  noting 
that  "It  was  understood  that  the  Goshen  High  School  has 
established  [again,  note  the  wording]  a six  year  high 
school"  (135!)  » Dean  Miller  then  went  on  to  note  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  which  are  reproduced  below  (13j1”3)  » 


1.  Subjects  and  Prerequisites  . . . Latin  4,  5/ 

and  6,  based  upon  the  full  four  units  of  secondary 

school  Latin. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3/  based  upon  the  full  three 
units  of  secondary  mathematics. 

English  1,  3,  and  4,  based  upon  the  four  year 
course  in  secondary  English  (or  on  three  year  course?) 
[sic] . 

History  1,  2,  based  upon  one  unit  in  Ancient 

History. 

German  5,  6,  . . » [sic]  based  upon  two  units  of 

elementary  German. 

Chemistry,  based  upon  one  unit  of  Chemistry. 
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Physics,  based  upon  one  unit  of  Physics. 

These  subjects  must  be  pursued  strictly  as  post- 
graduate studies,  that  is,  only  by  students  who  have 
gained  I5  units  of  admission  credit  according  to  the 
Chicago  requirements » The  courses  must  be  equivalent 
in  amount  and  character  to  the  corresponding  courses 
in  the  University. 

2.  Number  of  Studies ; The  student  may  not  pursue 
more  than  three  studies  in  any  given  quarter. 

3'  Teachers:  (a)  Each  teacher  giving  instruction 

in  collegiate  work  must  be  approved  by  that  department 
of  the  University  in  which  his  work  is  to  be  credited, 
(b)  His  work  in  the  undergraduate  department  should  be 
so  decreased  that  he  may  give  ample  attention  to  his 
collegiate  work. 

4»  Tests:  (a)  The  work  shall  be  visited  from 
# time  to  time  by  representatives  of  the  departments 

concerned  at  the  expense  of  the  school.  (b)  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter's  course  a final  examination  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  teacher  which  shall  be  sent  to  the 
University  for  the  approval  of  the  proper  departments 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  pupils.  (c)  The  examination 
papers  when  written  shall  be  sent  to  the  University  to 
be  read  and  graded  by  departmental  readers  at  the 
expense  of  the  school. 

5.  A proposed  program  of  two  years'  postgraduate 
study  for  the  Goshen  High  School?^ 


Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Latin  4 

German 

Latin  5 

Chemistry 

Chem. 

Chem . 

Math 

Math 

Math 

German 

Latin  6 

Phys . ? [sic] 

English  1 

Engl.  40 

German 

Engl.  3 

Med.  Hist. 

Mod.  Hist. 

®This  tabulation  is  reproduced  exactly  as  it  appears 
in  the  source  material  cited. 
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Evidently,  this  agreement  had  been  prepared  prior 
to  the  middle  of  November,  ±904.  It  parallels  almost 
word  for  word  Superintendent  Hedgepeth's  January,  I9O5, 
published  article  representing  the  paper  previously  read 
at  the  1904  Autumn  Conference  in  November  ±90^=  Apparently 
Superintendent  Hedgepeth  had  some  assurance,  unofficial 
though  it  may  have  been,  that  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
accepted  by  University  of  Chicago  officials  at  a later 
date  o 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  post  hoc  support  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  plan  was  aided  to  a con- 
siderable  degree  by  the  propagandizing  efforts  of  the 
local  newspaper,  the  Goshen  Daily  News-Times,  a second 
external  influence.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  this 
paper  carried  the  superintendent's  announcement  a total 
of  14  times.  Possibly  the  Board  paid  the  standard  rates 
for  these  announcements  but  even  if  this  were  true  the 
editor  donated  considerable  free  publicity.  When  the  first 
announcement  appeared,  the  editc.r,  in  a side  story,  noted 
that; 


The  announcement  made  by  Superintendent  Hedgepeth 
in  another  column  means  more  to  Goshen  than  any  other 
step  taken  in  the  marvelous  educational  work  because 
the  high  school  here  is  accorded  an  honor  that  no 
other  school  has  ever  been  given  by  the  great  Uni- 
versity, which  thus  shows  its  confidence  in  the  work 
that  is  now  being  done  under  Superintendent  Hedgepeth. 

It  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  Goshen 
citizen  who  will  send  his  son  or  daughter  to  college 
to  go  to  the  great  expense  that  has  been  usual  with 
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the  first  year's  work,  bat  now  the  student  may  remain 
in  Goshen  and  do  that  work  and  be  ready  to  start  in 
on  the  second  year's  studies.  It  will  bring  people 
to  Goshen.  It  will  be  a new  influence  to  lead  cul- 
tured and  ambitious  people  to  the  city.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  Goshen's  behalf  in  the 
growth  to  come  (11; August  10,  1904,  p.  1)  » 


For  the  third  external  influence,  it  is  notable  that 
neither  any  of  Goshen's  citizens  nor  county  or  state  edu- 
cational officials  raised  any  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Goshen  experiment.  Such  a question  could  easily 
have  been  raised  for  Indiana's  Free  School  Law  of  I852  was 
quite  explicit  on  the  point  that  the  public  schools  were 
to  be  free  and  that  no  tuition  could  be  charged  in  them 
(9; 50)  » Yet  this  legal  point  gave  little  concern  to  the 
Goshen  administration.  In  his  1904  talk  Superintendent 
Hedgepteh  noted  that; 


The  ways  and  means  for  meeting  the  extra 
expense  incurred  in  the  addition  of  two  years'  work 
to  the  curriculum,  we  obtain,  partly,  by  charging 
an  individual  tuition  fee  of  $30.  With  us  this  is 
large  enough  to  avoid  extra  taxes  [yet  the  7 students 
enrolling  in  1904  would  have  meant  only  $210,  while 
the  agreement  with  the  University  required  that  the 
school  stand  the  cost  of  inspections  and  of  grading 
papers  and  that  it  also  decrease  the  work  of  teachers 
in  the  undergraduate  courses  so  that  they  might  "give 
ample  attention"  to  collegiate  work]  (13  = 2)  . In 
other  communities,  of  course,  the  fee  will  be  more 
or  less.  As  long  as  the  institution  of  these  extra 
courses  does  not  operate  to  raise  the  tax  levy,  the 
most  indifferent  citizen  cannot  object,  even  though 
the  law  does  not  provide  for  the  charging  of  fees  in 
the  public  free  schools  (12:20) . 
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To  conclude  the  analysis  of  the  first  period,  it 
is  clear  that  a combination  of  external  and  internal 
influences  interacting  with  one  another  help  to  explain 
why  the  Goshen  institution  was  initiated  in  the  manner 
that  it  waso  If  one  single  influence  were  to  be  stressed, 
however,  it  would  doubtlessly  be  the  enthusiasm,  unreal- 
istic and  uncritical  as  it  may  have  been,  of  Superintendent 
Hedgepeth o In  many  important  respects  he  was  almost 
directly  the  opposite  from  Jo  Stanley  Brown » 

The  Period  of  Early  Enthusiasm  and  Expansion 

1905  and  1906 

The  second  recognizable  period  of  the  developmental 
period  is  the  one  of  early  enthusiasm  and  expansion  during 
1905  and  19060  Interacting  influences  which  help  explain 
why  the  original  plan  was  persisted  in  and  why  it  was 
expanded  to  include  a sixth-year  program  are  believed  to 
bej 

(1)  Favorable  publicity  given  to  the  program  as 

a result  of  a visit  and  laudatory  report  by  a representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Chicago, 

(2)  A notable  increase  in  postgraduate  enrollment 
during  the  I906-I9O7  school  year, 

(3)  A somewhat  premature  judgment  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  by  the  start  of  the  I906-I9O7  school  year  the 
extended  high  school  had  proved  its  worth  and  had  success- 
fully survived  the  experimental  period. 
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The  visit  paid  to  the  school  in  May  I9O5,  by  Dean 
F.  J»  Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  doubtlessly 
a big  boost  to  the  morale  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
Board.  Continuing  to  serve  as  an  important  external 
influence  for  promoting  the  postgraduate  idea,  the  local 
editor  announced  the  scheduled  visit  in  the  May  IJ,  I9O5, 
issue  of  the  Goshen  Daily  News-Times  as  followss 

Frank  J.  Miller,  Dean  of  Affiliations  of  Chicago 
University,  will  lecture  to  the  citizens  of  Goshen 
at  the  High  School  Assembly  Room,  Thursday  evening, 
on  some  of  the  problems  of  modern  education.  Since 
Goshen  High  School  is  the  first  one  in  America  to 
receive  the  high  recognition  accorded  by  the  great 
university,  it  will  be  a matter  of  deep  interest  to 
the  citizens  of  the  city  and  the  patrons  of  the 
school  to  hear  his  message.  President  Harper  has 
said  that  he  considers  Goshen  the  ideal  place  for 
making  the  experiment  of  more  immediate  co-operation 
of  schools  and  colleges  and  has  stated  that  no  other 
school  in  the  nation  need  apply  because  the  best 
fitted  and  best  supported  high  school  has  been 
selected  and  the  verdict  is  to  be  obtained  from 
Goshen  alone  (llsMay  I7 , I9O5) . 


Despite  the  editor's  enthusiasm,  many  Goshen 
citizens  apparently  were  unimpressed  for  two  days  later 
after  the  meeting  had  taken  place  the  editor,  in  the  issue 
of  May  ±9/  1905,  regretted  that  only  a "fair-sized"  crowd 
had  showed  up  "to  hear  the  excellent  advice  of  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  factors  in  the  American  system" 

(11) . The  story  went  on  to  note,  in  a way  that  was  some- 
thing less  than  accurate,  that: 
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Dr.  Miller  in  a few  preliminary  remarks  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  Goshen  schools.  His  visit  was 
devoted  mainly  to  a careful  inspection  of  the  class 
work  and  a resume  of  the  collegiate  course,  recently 
adopted. 

The  plan  of  adding  the  postgraduate  course  to  the 
Goshen  High  School  that  includes  the  regular  curriculum 
of  studies  given  in  the  first  and  second  years'  college 
course  originated  with  Mr.  Hedgepeth  and  when  the 
scheme  was  proposed  to  the  Chicago  University  it  met 
with  instant  approval  and  flattering  encouragement. 

The  idea  is  to  substitute  a two-year  postgraduate 
high  school  course  for  the  first  two  years  of  college 
course,  thus  giving  the  high  school  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  college  work  at  home  and  enabling  them 
to  enter  the  University  credited  with  the  work 
accomplished.  . . . 

The  Goshen  Schools  are  so  in  advance  of  most  pub- 
lic schools  that  the  University  considers  Goshen  an 
experiment  station.  With  its  enrollment,  fine  build- 
ings, so  completely  equipped,  and  its  progressive 
school  board  and  corps  of  efficient  teachers,  the 
conditions  were  ideal  and  the  first  year's  successful 
work  has  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  Dr. 

Miller  could  not  speak  in  higher  praises  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  than  he  did.  It  is  indeed  a rare 
compliment  to  the  Goshen  School  System  and  the  intel- 
ligent citizen  body,  that  Goshen  is  the  first  and 
only  High  School  given  the  opportunity  by  any  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Miller  was 
anxious  to  impress  the  importance  of  the  new  course 
upon  the  audience  and  devoted  considerable  time  to  a 
discussion  of  the  question  which  he  denominated  the 
greatest  educational  experiment  now  in  American 
schools  (11: May  I9,  I9O5) . 


Despite  this  high  praise,  the  Board  did  not,  for 
some  reason,  see  fit  to  institute  the  sixth-year  program 
during  the  school  year  I9O5-I9O6.  Probably  the  small 
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number  of  students  completing  the  190^”1905  first  year 
was  the  biggest  factor.  Barring  students  who  had  done  a 
freshman  year  outside  Goshen,  these  students,  of  course, 
would  have  been  the  only  source  of  enrollment  for  a 1905“ 
1906  sixth  year. 

By  the  Spring  of  I9O6,  however,  it  apparently  was 
evident  that  a sixth-year  course  during  the  1906-1907 
school  year  would  be  justified.  On  May  7,  I9O6,  Board 
Member  George  B,  Slate,  seconded  by  Mr,  Joseph  H.  Lesh, 
proposed  that  the  Board  add  a sixth  year  to  the  high 
school  (3?May  7,  I906) . Ten  days  later, 

After  consideration  and  general  discussion  on 
the  administration  of  the  High  School  business  for 
the  coming  year,  with  respect  to  the  recent  orders 
of  the  Board  covering  the  extension  of  the  course 
through  the  sixth  year,  it  was  decided  that  adjust- 
ment could  be  best  made  by  paying  a visit  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  a personal  interview,  with 
the  examiners  in  charge  of  the  several  departments. 

As  a result  it  was  ordered  that  the  supt,  and  as 
many  members  of  the  Board  as  could  find  it  con- 
venient to  go,  should  visit  the  University  on  Monday, 
May  21,  to  determine  what  changes,  if  necessary, 
should  be  made  in  the  present  administration  of  the 
High  School  and  what  additional  regulations  and 
requirements  would  be  imposed  by  the  University 
under  our  agreement  with  them  (3: May  I7 , I9O6)  » 


This  proposal  was  carried  out.  When  the  Board  met 
again  on  May  3I,  I9O6,  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  reported 
that,  along  with  Mr.  George  B,  Slate  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Valletta, 
he  had  visited  the  University  of  Chicago,  After  talks  with 
Dean  F»  J,  Miller  and  the  heads  of  several  University 
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departments,  the  visitors  had  been  informed  that  the  Goshen 
High  School  was  authorized  to. 


. » » [A]dd  to  its  course  of  study  for  credit  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  one  year's  work  in  History,  one 
year  in  Chemistry,  one  year's  work  in  Biology,  and  one 
quarter's  work  in  Physics,  which  additions  make  the 
subjects,  offered  for  advanced  work  at  the  present 
time,  cover  one  year's  work  in  the  following  subjects: 
Latin,  English,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Biology,  together  with  one  quarter's  work  in  Physics 
and  one  additional  quarter's  work  in  Analytic  Geometry 

(3s May  31,  1906)  » 


Superintendent  Hedgepeth  and  the  Board  did  have 
some  cause  to  be  optimistic  when  the  new  school  year  began., 
On  September  ±3/  1906,  the  superintendent  reported  that 
there  were  seventeen  students  attending  the  postgraduate 
school  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  English,  Latin, 
history,  and  chemistry  (3: September  I3#  I9O6)  » Since  the 
last  two  departments  represented  second-year  studies,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  sixth-year  program  was  being  used. 

Apparently,  the  I906-I907  postgraduate  enrollment 
reported  in  the  Minutes  is  the  largest  that  the  extended 
high  school  ever  attracted.  Reviewing  the  past  history 
of  the  extended  high  school  in  June  I9O9#  ^ writer  for 
the  commencement  issue  of  The  Crimson  (a  student  publica- 
tion of  the  Goshen  High  School)  stated  that;  "A  course 
of  six  subjects  comprising  two  years'  University  work^ 


®These  details  are  not  completely  accurate,  as 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 
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was  laid  out  , ..  . five  years  ago  and  the  work  has  been 
pursued  each  year  since  by  classes  ranging  in  number  from 
7 to  14"  (18s37)  o The  discrepancy  between  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  and  that  of  the  student  writer  may  stem 
from  either  simple  errors  in  reporting  or  from  three 
students  dropping  out  during  the  year. 

The  personal  rewards  for  continuing  with  one  of 
the  pioneering  developments  in  the  junior  college  move- 
ment apparently  were  insufficient  to  encourage  Superinten- 
dent Hedgepeth  to  retain  his  leadership.  Just  as  the 
sixth-year  program  was  getting  underway,  the  Board  met  in 
a special  session  on  September  24,  1906/  which  Superinten- 
dent Hegepeth  called  "for  the  purpose  of  formally  tending 
his  resignation"  (3) • In  explaining  his  actions, 

Hedgepeth  stated  that  they  stemmed  from  neither  "dissent 
nor  dissatisfaction"  (3) , but  rather  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  "in  possession  of  offers  of  fair  remuneration  and 
exceptional  opportunity"  (3)  «>  He  requested  that  the 
Board  accept  his  resignation  at  once”^  rather  than  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  just  started.  He  also  recommended 
at  this  meeting  that  the  position  of  superintendent  be 
given  to  Miss  Lillian  E,  Michael,  then  serving  as 
principal  of  the  high  school,  "because  of  her  familiarity 
with  the  system"  (3)  » 


Superintendent  Hedgepeth's  intentions  of  leaving 
the  Goshen  schools  had  been  reported  in  the  September  1, 
1906  issue  of  the  Goshen  Daily  News -Times  (11)  some  three 
weeks  prior  to  his  request  at  the  Board  meeting  on 
September  24 , I906 . 
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while  action  was  delayed  for  one  day,  the  Board 
accepted  Hedgepeth's  resignation  at  a meeting  on 
September  25,  I9O6,  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
month o The  Board  imposed  the  conditions,  however,  that 
Hedgepeth  was  to  visit  the  University  of  Chicago  "for  the 
purpose  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  affiliation" 
and  also  to  agree  to  "further  give  his  services  to  the 
Board,  or  the  new  administration,  or  the  schools  in 
general,  if  at  any  time  they  might  be  required"  (3)  « 
Apparently,  the  very  next  day  a hasty  trip  to  Chicago  was 
made  for  on  September  29 » 1906,  at  the  third  Board  meet- 
ing held  in  four  days.  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  reported 
that  his  proposal  for  Miss  Michael  taking  over  the  super- 
intendency had  "been  most  heartily  approved  by  Dean 
Miller  and  others  at  the  University  of  Chicago"  (3)  » 
the  same  time  he  read  to  the  Board  what  must  have  been  a 
morale-boosting  letter  from  Dean  Miller.,  This  letter, 
dated  September  26,  I9O6,  is  reproduced  as  follows; 


To  the  Board  of  Education 
Goshen,  Indiana 

Dear  Sirss 

Two  years  ago  the  University  of  Chicago  received 
a proposition  from  you,  through  your  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mr..  Hedgepeth,  to  recognize  postgraduate 
work,  which  you  proposed  to  offer  in  your  high  school, 
for  credit  in  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University. 
This  proposition  was  referred  by  the  University  to  me 
as  Dean  of  Affiliations. 
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After  careful  inspection  of  your  curriculum  and 
equipment  in  the  departments  whose  work  you  proposed 
to  offer,  by  representatives  of  the  corresponding 
departments  in  the  University,  your  proposition  was 
recommended  by  me  to  the  Board  of  Affiliations,  and 
accepted  by  them.  You  therefore  established  a six- 
year  high  school  in  your  city  covering  the  usual  four- 
year  high  school  course,  with  a two  years'  college 
course  super-added,  being  probably  the  first  community 
in  this  country  to  take  this  step. 

Such  action  entitled  Goshen  to  the  highest  praise 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of  higher 
education,  and  makes  your  school  a model,  which  has 
already  attracted  widespread  attention.  During  the 
past  two  years  I have  given  much  personal  attention  to 
the  working  out  of  the  plans  in  frequent  visits  to  the 
school  and  in  conferences  with  the  superintendent  and 
principal,  and  with  members  of  the  Board. 

I can  say  now,  that  whereas  the  University  rati- 
^ fied  your  plan  and  promised  to  accept  your  students 

with  credit  for  advanced  standing,  somewhat  tentatively, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  investigation,  being  vitally 
interested  itself  in  the  six-year  high-school  plan, 
the  work  seems  to  have  progressed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  to  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
your  action  in  establishing  a high  school  college 
[this  is  the  nearest  characterization  to  a junior  col- 
lege that  is  given  to  the  Goshen  institution  in  the 
available  source  materials] . Already  more  than  a 
score  of  your  graduates  have  received  a record  of 
credit  with  us,  for  work  done  in  your  postgraduate 
school,  and  this  will  be  counted  toward  a bachelor's 
degree  in  this  University,  whenever  they  become 
matriculated  students  here. 

Interested  as  I have  been  in  the  Goshen  schools, 
and  especially  in  the  six-year  high  school,  I learn 
with  much  regret  from  a late  issue  of  the  Goshen  News- 
Times  of  Mr.  Hedgepeth's  resignation  from  the  office 
of  the  superintendency.  His  zeal  for  the  success  of 
the  plan  has  long  been  known  to  me.  His  faith  in  the 
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wotk  and  liis  untiring  efforts  in  its  promotion,  have 
been  a large  element  in  its  success  and  it  is  with 
much  personal  regret  that  I see  him  retire  from  the 
active  work  as  an  educator. 

At  the  same  time,  I wish  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  selection  of  Miss  Michael  as  superintendent.  Her 
admirable  administration  of  the  high  school  as  prin- 
cipal and  her  zealous  cooperation  in  the  high  school 
extension  plan,  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  break  in 
the  progress  of  the  school.  So  far  as  the  University’s 
attitude  is  concerned,  we  shall  continue  the  same 
privileges  and  follow  the  work  with  the  same  interest 
under  the  new  as  under  the  old  administration. 

Yours  sincerely. 


F.  J.  Miller 
Chicago  University 
C3s September  2J,  ±906) 

A point  to  be  recalled  to  mind  is  that  when  this 
laudatory  and  somewhat  premature  appraisal  of  the  extended 
high  school  was  written.  President  Harper  no  longer  was 
alive— his  death  had  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
-January  I906-  The  fact  that,  as  has  been  noted.  Presi- 
dent Harper  had  been  a warm  supporter  of  Hedgepeth’s 
extended  high  school  may  have  had  some  influence  in  causing 
Dean  Miller  to  appraise  the  school  in  the  somewhat  unreal- 
istic and  premature  way  that  he  did. 

At  any  rate,  though  the  letter  doubtlessly 
restored  the  confidence  of  the  Board,  the  evaluation  was 
premature.  Shortly  after  the  letter  was  read,  the  Goshen 
extended  high  school  program  entered  the  period  of  decline 
and  ultimate  abandonment. 
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The  Period  of  Decline  and  Ultimate  Abandonment, 

1907-1911 

As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  Goshen  extended 
high  school  program  came  to  an  end  in  I9II  or  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  University  of  Chicago  itself  abandoned 
attempts  to  impose  standards  upon  non-aff iliated  public 
schools..  The  Board  Minutes  for  August  21,  I9II#  record 
Superintendent  Mendenhall  (the  third  superintendent 
associated  with  the  program)  reporting  that  there  had  been 
only  two  calls  for  the  postgraduate  work  for  the  1911-1912 
school  year  and  also  record  the  Board  concluding  that  it 
might  be  best  to  insert  a notice  in  the  local  paper  "to 
the  effect  that  if  enough  students  enrolled  for  the 
course,  the  work  would  go  on  as  it  had  been,  but  if  the 
number  enrolled  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a success- 
ful continuance  of  the  work,  it  would  be  dropped"  (3)  « 

This  proposal  is  the  last  mention  of  the  extended  high 
school  course  in  the  Minutes  although  there  is  evidence 
that  in  later  years  some  postgraduate  work  of' a -high 
school  level  was  offered  in  the  Goshen  High  School  (14) . 

The  demise  of  the  Goshen  extended  high  school  has 
never  been  adequately  explained  except  in  terms  of  broad 
generalities.  In  touching  upon  the  school's  termination, 
Eells  contents  himself  with  noting  that  it  "was  dis- 
continued for  local  reasons"  Cl0sl3)*  This  statement 
seems  to  be  a close  paraphrase  of  Angell's  earlier  (I9I5) 
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published  comment®  to  the  effect  that  "many  members  of 
this  Association  will  probably  recall  the  similar  experi- 
ment substantially  contemporary  with  the  Joliet  plan 
which  was  launched  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  and  which  for 
purely  local  reasons  has  been  discontinued"  (2:290) . 

While  the  generalization  "for  local  reasons"  is 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  tell  the  complete 
story.  Tliere  were  both  external  and  internal  influences 
which  help  to  explain  the  decline  and  termination  of  the 
program. 


Major  External  Influences 

It  seems  abundantly  true  that  the  external  forces 
were  more  important  than  internal  influences.  Between 
1907  and  1911  a combination  of  negative  external  forces, 
apparently  in  no  way  offset  by  any  major  positive 
influences  of  either  an  external®  or  an  internal  nature. 


®This  comment  makes  it  certain  that  by  May,  1915/ 
at  least,  the  Goshen  extended  high  school  program  had 
been  terminated.  It  also  suggests  that  the  actual  termina- 
tion took  place  some  years  earlier  so  that  the  date  I9II 
seems  to  be  reasonably  valid  as  marking  the  end  of  the 
extended  program. 

®An  exception  would  be  the  continuing  interest  and 
support  during  at  least  the  first  year  of  the  period  under 
study  of  Dean  Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  note  that  Dean  Miller 
accepted  the  Board's  invitation  to  be  the  commencement 
speaker  in  the  Spring  of  I907  (31  April  3O/  1907)  / although 
the  next  year  the  Board  decided  to  "have  an  old-fashioned 
Commencement"  with  speeches  given  only  by  the  pupils  them- 
f selves  (3: April  25,  I9O8) . 
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seem  to  have  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  ultimate 
death  of  the  program.  This  combination  of  negative  external 
influence  includes  the  following; 

Cl)  Diminished  and  finally  almost  non-existent 
demand  for  the  extended  program  based  mainly  upon  local 
competition  from  the  newly  organized  Goshen  College  which 
began  enrolling  students  in  1903» 

(2)  An  Indiana  legal  decision  expressly  prohibit- 
ing the  charging  of  tuition  in  the  free  public  schools 
for  the  support  of  college-level  postgraduate  courses. 

(3)  Substitution  of  the  Goshen  College  for  the 
extended  high  school  program  as  a major  source  of  com- 
munity pride, 

(4)  The  growing  discouragement  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  with  the  cooperative  program  which  began  to 
make  itself  felt  after  President  Harper's  death  early  in 

1906. 

By  itself,  given  Goshen's  relatively  small  popula- 
tion, the  first  influence  probably  would  have  -been  suf- 
ficient to  have  spelled  the  doom  of  the  extended  program. 

The  establishment  of  Goshen  College  on  a ten-acre  site  on 
the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city — a site  which  was 
purchased  in  I9OI  after  the  decision  had  been  made  to 
move  the  college  from  its  former  location  in  Elkhart, 

11  miles  from  Goshen  (23^264-266) — -was  especially  impor- 
tant because  this  institution  was  maintained  by  the 
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Mennonite  sect^°  to  which  large  numbers  of  Goshen  people 
belonged . 

In  this  day  of  surveys  and  projections^  it  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  Superintendent  Hedgepeth,  when 
he  promoted  the  extended  high  school  program  in  1904, 
overlooked  completely  the  competition  he  faced  from  Goshen 
College  which  was  "open  on  equal  terms  to  all  persons  of 
good  moral  character  who  had  an  aim  in  life  and  who  enter 
their  work  with  seriousness"  (23 s 264) . Any  planner 
engaged  in  realistic  prediction  rather  than  in  wishful 
thinking  would  have  seen  the  institution,  which  enrolled 
77  regular  students  during  its  first  year  of  operation  in 
1903#  as  a very  serious  obstacle  to  a successful  extended 
high  school  course.  Charging  a tuition  of  only  $40  for 
^ three  terms  (a  year's  program  of  studies)  if  the  fee  were 

paid  in  advance,  the  Goshen  College  offereds  (1)  a four- 
year  academy,  (2)  a two-year  Classical  and  Scientific  Col- 
lege Curricula,  {3)  a one-  and  a two-year  normal  program, 
and  (4)  a four-year  course,  which  included  two  years  of 
high  school  work  and  which  led  to  a Ph.B.  degree  for  those 
who  wished  to  select  Bible  as  the  major  subject  (8;12)  . 

In  1908  the  two-year  college  program  of  Goshen  College 
was  extended  to  cover  four  years.  The  first  bachelor's 
degree  was  awarded  in  1910.  Apparently  the  only  advantages 

^°At  this  time  the  Mennonites  were  closely  similar 
to  the  present-day  Amish.  They  stressed  a simple  life  and 
avoided  much  of  what  is  generally  known  as  "progress"  (14) • 
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which  the  extended  program  of  the  public  high  school 
could  have  held  out  to  Goshen  students  would  have  been  a 
slightly  lov/er  tuition  fee  of  $30  for  three  terms  (the 
school  year)  and  the  prestige  of  being  associated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago <, 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Goshen  College 
did,  in  fact,  adversely  affect  enrollment  in  the  extended 
program.o  In  I9O8,  according  to  records  provided  for 
inspection  by  I4r»  Nelson  Springer,  Curator  of  the  Men- 
I nonite  Historical  Library  of  Goshen  College,  there  v/e^re 
f enrolled  in  Goshen  College  ten  students  with  Goshen 
f addresses  and  of  these  'only  foiur  appear  to  have  been 
“ Mennonites  according  to  their  names  - At  the  same 

p time,  enrollment  in  the  Goshen  High  Schotrl  postgraduate 
[ program  was  lagging  for  a special  report  appearing  in  the 
i 1909  commencement  issue  of  The  Crimson— a report  v/hich 
may  well  have  been  a desperate  attempt  to  revive  the 
J postgraduate  school-notes  thats 

It  should  be  a matter  of  local  pride  to  maintain 
this  advanced  course,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
students  present  themselves  for  the  v7ork.  Strangers 
visiting  the  town  invariably  mention  this  course  as 
the  most  profitable  educational  advantage  a tov/n  can 
possess  and  learn  with  surprise  that  some  of  our 
own  people  do  not  appreciate  it  (18:37)  » 

There  is  some  evidence  that  for  the  Goshen  jpeople 
the  Mennonite  college  rather  than  the  extended  high  school 
program  had  become  the  main  source  of  community  pride. 
Moreover,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  many  at  this  tim.e 
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that  the  extended  high  school,  continuing  as  it  did  to 
charge  a $30  tuition  (18:37) / being  maintained  in 

defiance  of  Indiana  law  for  a ±906  ruling  by  the  State's 
Attorney  General  had  made  it  illegal  for  high  schools  to 
charge  tuition  to  support  postgraduate  work.  At  any  rate, 
at  about  the  same  time  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  left,  the 
editor  of  the  Goslien  Daily  News-Times,  formerly  a big 
booster  of  the  extended  program,  began  to  emphasize  the 
inqportance  of  the  competitive  institution,  Goshen  College. 
In  the  September  29#  1906,  edition,  the  editor  wrote  as 
followss 


Enthusiasm  is  running  high  at  Goshen  College 
because  of  the  large  attendance  at  the  opening.  One 
hundred  and  forty- two  students  have  registered,  and 
the  number  will  reach  I5O  or  more  on  Monday.  If  the 
same  rate  of  increase  continues,  there  will  be  3OO 
in  attendance  during  the  winter  terms , 

The  large  class  of  high  school  and  academy 
graduates  who  have  entered  for  the  advanced  work  is 
perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  present 
boom.  The  class  includes  representatives  from  Goshen, 
Mishawaka,  New  Paris,  and  other  distant  schools. 

Attorney  General  Miller's  ruling,  making  it 
illegal  for  the  various  high  schools  who  have  been 
giving  postgraduate  courses  to  charge  tuition,  will 
no  doubt  serve  to  strengthen  this  phase  of  the  work 
in  the  local  institution  [that  is,  Goshen  College,  the 
assumption  apparently  being  that  Goshen  High  School 
could  not  continue  to  exist  as  a tuition-charging 
institution]  (11s  September  29#  i906)  » 


The  final  external  fact  entering  into  the  combina- 
tion of  adverse  factors  was  the  growing  discouragement 
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witb  the  cooperative  program  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
While  the  direct  effects  on  the  Goshen  program  cannot  be 
strictly  documented,  this  discouragement  and  the  concomitant 
termination  of  morale-building  visits  by  Dean  Miller  and 
other  officials  were  important  in  aggravating  the  ill  health 
of  the  Goshen  extended  high  school  program. 

Major  Internal  Influences 

Along  with  the  external  negative  influences,  there 
were  at  least  three  major  internal  influences  which  help 
to  bring  about  the  eventual  demise  of  the  extended  high 
school  program  at  Goshen.  These  weres 

(1)  Non-continuity  of  leadership  at  the  superinden- 

i dent  level. 

(2)  Overdependence  of  school  leaders  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  the  main  outside  support  needed  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  program. 

(3)  Failure  of  the  leadership  to  take  adaptive 
action  in  response  to  changes  in  the  external  environment. 

Non-continuity  of  leadership  at  the  superinten- 
dent's level  was  probably  very  important.  While  Miss 
Lillian  Michael,  who  took  over  the  super intendency  from 
Hedgepeth,  appears  to  have  been  an  effective  administrator, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  was  as  enthusiastic  about  the 
postgraduate  program  as  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  seemed  to 
be.  Moreover,  a few  years  after  she  became  the  super- 
intendent, personal  interests  may  have  begun  to  overshadow 
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her  professional  interests  for  on  April  22,  I9O9,  she 
requested  that  the  Board  accept  her  resignation  and 
release  her  from  the  remaining  year  of  her  two-year  con- 
tract (3? April  22,  1909) « The  Board  asked  her  to  stay 
on  another  year,  and,  while  she  agreed  to  do  so  (and 
actually  remained  two  years) , she  left  the  Goshen  schools 
on  August  1,  ±911#  “owing  to  her  approaching  marriage  in 
the  early  fall  to  Judge  James  S.  Drake  of  Goshen,  judge  of 
the  3^+th  judicial  circuit”  (3: July  I9,  I9II)  . The  new 
superintendent,  Edgar  A®  Mendenhall,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  made  no  serious  attempt  to  revive  the  almost- 
defunct  postgraduate  program® 

Probably  another  significant  internal  influence 
was  the  apparent  pverdependence  of  Both  Mr®  Hedgepeth  and 
Miss  Michael  on  the  University  of  Chicago  as  the  main 
outside  support  needed  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
program®  This  overdependence  on  the  single  institution 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  J®  Stanley  Brown’s  efforts  to 
make  the  Joliet  postgraduate  school  acceptable  by  the 
State  and  other  universities  as  well  as  by  the -University 
of  Chicago® 

With  respect  to  the  third  influence,  it  is  possible 
that  an  adaptive  action  on  the  part  of  Superintendent 
Michael  might  have  helped  to  overcome,  to  some  extent, 
negative  external  circumstances.  For  example,  elimination 
of  the  $30  tuition  fee  might  have  given  the  extended  pro- 
gram a competitive  edge  over  Goshen  College  with  students 
of  modest  means  and  might,  also,  have  increased  comminity 
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f 

respect  for  the  extended  program.  As  Prescott  writes  in 
his  article  on  the  "Law  of  Growth/'  internal  influences 
can  modify  external  circumstances. 

The  internal  can  be  controlled  to  a large  extent,  and 
the  external  can  be  created  by  the  proper  action  of 
the  internal  influences.  If  the  internal  influences 
are  very  strong,  they  naturally  create  more  favorable 
external  influences,  sometimes  called  "good-will" 

C16s472)  » 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  internal  forces 
associated  with  Goshen  College  were  strong,  whereas  those 
associated  with  the  Goshen  High  School  extended  program 
were  relatively  weak.  Consequently,  while  the  Goshen  Col- 
^ lege  survived  its  experimental  stage  and  about  I945  (17s 3) 

entered  the  second  rapid-growth  stage,  the  extended  high 
school  program  failed  to  survive. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  search  for  major  influences 
affecting  the  development  of  pioneer  junior  colleges  is 
continued  by  tracing  and  explaining  the  developmental 
pattern  of  Crane  Junior  - College  at  Chicago. 
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I 


CASE  STUDY  NO.  3;  CRANE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  third  junior  college  studied.  Crane  Junior 
College,  differs  from  the  institutions  both  at  Joliet  and 
Goshen  in  three  important  ways.  First,  whereas  the  junior 
college  program  at  Joliet  originated  in  a city  of  medium 
size  and  that  of  Goshen  in  a town  of  small  size.  Crane 
Junior  College  came  into  being  in  Chicago,  second  largest 
city  of  the  United  States,  Secondly,  Crane  Junior  Col- 
lege originated  during  the  latter  half  of  the  macro- 
^ experimental  period  defined  in  Chapter  II  thus  being  less 

of  a pioneer  in  the  high  school  extension  movement  than 
was  either  Joliet  or  Goshen.  Finally,  while  Joliet 
survived  and  Goshen  simply  withered  and  died.  Crane  came 
to  its  end  through  a formal  and  highly  controversial 
action  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Although 
branches  of  a reorganized  Chicago  City  Junior  College 
were  later  established  at  three  locations  in  Chicago,  a 
junior  college  program  at  Crane  Technical  High  School 
itself  was  not  reinstituted  until  1954. 

At  the  present  time,  a Crane  Branch  of  Chicago 
City  Junior  College  is  in  operation,  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  present  analysis,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
former  Crane  Junior  College  was  different  in  many  ways 
from  either  the  reorganized  system  of  branch  junior 
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colleges  which  replaced  Crane  Junior  College  in  ±934  or 
the  branch  of  this  system  reactivated  at  the  Crane  loca- 
tion after  World  War  II. 

The  plan  of  this  chapter  is  similar  to  that  followed 
in  the  preceding  two  analyses;  an  attempt  is  made  first  to 
identify  the  broad  developmental  pattern  of  Crane  Junior 
College  and  then  to  divide  the  time  span  under  study  into 
both  experimental  and  rapid  growth  periods.  Each  of  these 
periods  is  then  considered  separately  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  dominant  influences  explaining  the  developmental 
trends  of  Crane  Junior  College. 

The  Developmental  Pattern,  I9II  to  ±932 

Of  the  three  junior  colleges  studied,  considerably 
more  reliable  statistical  data  are  available  for  Crane  than 
for  Joliet  or  Goshen.  At  least  three  measures  of  growth^ 
are  available  enabling  an  analysis  of  growth  in  each  of 
these  ways.  Included  are;  (1)  average  daily  membership, 
1911  to  19297  (2)  total  enrollment,  I9II-I912  to  ±931- 
1932,^  hy  males  and  females;  and  (3)  numbers  of  students 
graduating  between  I9I3  1931*  Some  account  is  taken 

of  each  of  these  different  measurements  in  establishing 
the  experimental  and  second-stage  growth  periods. 


^Absolute  values  for  these  three  measures  are  shown 
in  Appendix  A,  B,  and  C. 

^In  this  set  of  data  found  in  "The  Strayer  Report" 
(19;296) , the  figures  for  the  years  1926-1927,  I927-I928, 
and  1928-1929  apparently  are  estimates  for  Strayer  follows 
each  year's  enrollment  figures  with  a question  mark. 
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when  average  daily  raembership  data  are  used,  it 
seems  clear  that  Crane  Junior  College's  experimental  or 
slow-growth  period  took  place  between  I9II  and  1919”1920/ 
whereas  the  school  years  following  1920-1921  conform  with 
the  second-stage,  or  rapid  growth  period,  recognized  by 
Prescott  (3OS47I--479)  • These  two  periods  are  illustrated 
by  Chart  5,  which  is  drawn  on  a ratio  rather  than  an 
absolute  scale  to  show  the  relative  rates  of  growth,  year 
by  year,  I9II  to  1929-  This  chart  clearly  reveals  that 
beginning  with  1920-1921  school  year  average  daily  member- 
ship increased  significantly  after  a temporary  growth 
plateau  during  World  War  I years.  Between  I92O  and  1929/ 
growth  was  both  steady  and  rapid,  though  at  a diminished 
rate  starting  in  I925. 

If  a total  enrollment  were  used  as  the  measuring 
index,  it  might  be  logical  to  set  the  end  of  the  experi- 
mental period  somewhat  earlier.  The  lines  for  total 
enrollment,  male  enrollment,  and  female  enrollment,  I9II- 
1912  to  1931-1932,  shown  in  Cha.'t  6,  suggest  that  the 
experimental  period  was  brief  and  that  early  rapid  growth 
was  interrupted  only  during  the  war  years. 

In  contrast,  the  third  measure  of  growth  which 
might  be  used,  number  of  students  graduating,  suggests  a 
longer  experimental  period.  According  to  Chart  7,  really 
rapid  growth  in  terms  of  students  completing  the  full  two- 
year  program  did  not  begin  until  after  I926.  The  years 
1926,  1927/  1928,  and  I929  indicate  a rapid  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  students  graduating,  though  the  number  then 
began  to  drop  off  during  the  depression  years  starting  in  1929* 
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Chart  6.  Total  Enrollment,  Male  Enrollment  in  Crane 

Junior  College,  1911-1912  to  1931-1932,  Showing 
Absolute  and  Relative  Growth. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  E.  S.  Even den  and  F.  B.  O' Rear, 

"Higher  Education  in  the  Public  School  System," 
in  George  B.  Strayer,  Director,  Report  of  the 
Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Chicago , Illinois , 

Vol.  II,  pp.  295-296. 
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Chart  7.  Number  of  Students  Graduating  from  Crane 

Junior  College,  1912-1913  to  February,  1932, 
Showing  Absolute  and  Relative  Growth. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  E.  S.  Evenden  and  F.  B.  O' Rear 

"Higher  Education  in  the  Public  School  System, 
in  George  B.  Strayer,  Director,  Report  of  the 
Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Chicago , Illinois , 

Vol.  II,  pp.  295-296. 
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While  the  pattern  revealed  by  the  different  kinds 
of  data  varies,  it  seems  reasonable  to  take  the  school  year^ 
1920-1921  as  the  one  marking  the  transition  from  the  experi 
Ital  period  of  Crane  junior  College  into  the  rapid-growth 
stage.  That  division  is  followed  in  this  chapter. 

In  the  case  of  Crane,  however,  a third  period  is 
needed  for  a meaningful  analysis.  As  has  been  noted, 

Junior  college  came  to  an  end  after  a period  of  phenomenal 
growth  through  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
in  many  respects,  the  termination  or  controversial  perio 

between  1930  and  1932  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
periods  considered.  Consequently,  this  termination  period 
is  added  to  the  previous  two  providing  an  analysis 
into  three  stages:  (1)  the  experimental  period,  I9II  to 

1919-1920:  (2)  the  second  or  rapid-growth  stage,  1920-1921 
to  1929-1930:  and  (3)  the  period  of  termination,  1930  to 

1932. 

The  Experimental  Period,  1911-1912  to, 1919-1920 

A broad  overview  of  the  experimental  period  as  well 
as  basic  information  about  some  of  its  most  significant 
dates  can  be  obtained  from  a study  of  Charts  8 and  9 
[Chart  9,  p.  181].  Before  developmental  factors  are 
analyzed,  brief  interpretations  of  these  two  charts  are 
given  as  a means  of  formulating  questions  to  be  answers 
in  the  analysis  proper. 

Chart  8 reflects  a most  interesting  and  somewhat 
unusual  developmental  pattern  during  the  experimental 
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Chart  8.  Membership  of  Crane,  Lane,  and  Senn  Technical  High  Schools' 
Post-graduate  Programs,  1911-1916^  and  Membership  of  Crane 
Junior  College,  1916-1919. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  "Report  on  the  Chicago  City 

Junior  College  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  May  23,  1956, 
Table  1,  p.  43. 
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Source : 


Data  taken  from  E.  S.  Evenden  and  F.  B.  ''"isher 


Strayer . 

Report  of  the  Survey  of  the__Schools_of.  Chicago, 


Education  in  the  Public  School  System,”  in  George  B 
Director 


Illinois , Vol.  II,  p.  298. 


period.  The  key  element  clearly  is  early  decentralization 
of  postgraduate  work  in  three  Chicago  high  schools — Crane, 
Lane,  and  Senn— giving  way,  in  I9I6,  to  centralization  of 
all  work  at  Crane  which  thereafter  became  formally  known 
as  Crane  Junior  College.®  The  ±916  centralization,  which 
was  undertaken  primarily  in  the  interest  of  economy  (21:2)  , 
was  quite  important  from  the  standpoint  of  Crane's  future 
development,  for  it  meant  that  for  many  years  thereafter 
Crane  was  the  only  t ax- support ed , tuition-free  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  second  largest  city  of  the  United 
States.  Even  at  the  very  beginning,  the  merger,  as  shown 
by  Chart  8,  caused  the  Crane  enrollment  to  increase  sharply 
though  two  other  simultaneous  factors--admission  of  girls 
and  the  institution  of  a summer  session“-were  also  partially 
responsible  for  the  I9I6-I9I7  increase  from  211  to  3I6,  a 
gain  of  49 “S  percent. 

Another  interesting  fact  revealed  by  Chart  8 is 
the  rapid  enrollment  growth  which  at  Crane  started  almost 
immediately  after  the  postgraduate  work  was  offered.  As 
can  be  seen,  too.  Crane  was  rmch  more  successful  than  was 
Lane  in  attracting  students.  After  I9I2 , as  shown  by 


®This  is  not  to  say  that  the  term  Crane  Junior  Col- 
lege was  not  used  earlier.  In  the  59th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  superintendent  refers  to  the 
institutions  at  Crane  and  Lane  as  "the  Chicago  Junior  Col- 
leges" (4:263) • but,  according  to  the  anniversary  bulletin 
published  by  the  Board  in  I96I,  the  name  of  Crane  Junior 
College  was  not  officially  adopted  until  the  merger  in 
1916  (11:2) . The  earliest  catalog  known  to  exist,  the  one 
for  1916,  refers  to  the  school  as  Crane  Junior  College 
(17  = 2)  , 
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chart  8,  the  spread  between  enrollment  for  the  two  schools 
continually  widened  in  favor  of  Crane. 

During  the  years  I9II  to  I9I6,  there  was  consider- 
able rivalry  of  a friendly  nature  between  the  principals  of 
the  two  high  schools,  William  J..  Bartholf  of  Crane  and 
William  J.  Bogan  of  Lanco  From  the  standpoint  of  attracting 
students,  however.  Crane  had  a distinct  advantage  over  Lane 
in  the  way  of  geographical  location.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Map  1,  Crane  Technical  High  School  was  in  almost  the  very 
center  of  the  old  residential  area  west  of  the  Chicago 
downtown  shopping  center  whereas  both  Lane  and  Senn  were 
in  relatively  inaccessible  districts.  Using  what  might  be 
viewed  as  Darwinistic  terms,  the  I96I  anniversary  booklet 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  states  that 
Crane's  "central  location  and  its  imnediate  comiminity  of 
youth  determined  to  develop  themselves  gave  it  an  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  survival"  (11s 3)  <> 

After  the  I916  centralization,  the  principal  events 
affecting  Crane  during  the  remainder  of  the  experimental 
period  were  accreditation  by  the  North  Central  Association 
in  1917  and  the  beginning,  during  the  same  year,  of  United 
States  participation  in  World  War  I.  From  Chart  8,  it 
would  seem  clear  that,  counteracting  the  positive  impact 
of  accreditation,’^  World  War  I brought  about  a slowing 


■^Coming  as  late  as  it  did,  accreditation  was  an 
influence  more  relevant  for  growth  during  the  succeeding 
rapid-growth  or  second  period  than  it  was  during  the 

experimental  period. 
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Map  1 


Location  of  Crane,  Lane  and  Senn  High  Schools  in  the  City 
of  Chicago,  1911-1916. 
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down  of  membership,  though  Crane  had  a student  army 
training  corps  in  19l7”19l8o  A close  study  of  Chart  8 
suggests  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  declaration  of  war 
on  April  6,  1917#  the  end  of  the  experimental  period 
would  have  taken  place  in,  perhaps,  I9I6,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  or  rapid-growth  stage  would  have  begun 
in  1917. 

The  enrollment  trends  shown  in  Chart  8,  however, 
represent  only  one  measurement  of  progress » If  the  index 
used  is  the  number  of  Crane  Junior  College  graduates,^ 
1913  to  1919#  s somewhat  different  picture  is  presented. 
As  Chart  9 shows,  growth  in  size  of  graduating  classes 
was  relatively  slow  and  was  also  somewhat  erratic  until 
^ 1917 » -^t  that  time,  accrediation  appears  to  have  had  a 

considerable  positive  impact,  total  graduates  rising  from 


^Measuring  growth  in  terms  of  graduating  classes, 
instead  of  by  enrollment,  is  equivalent  to  the  practice 
in  industry  of  using  physical  output  as  the  principal 
yardstick  of  success  and  industrial  activity.  Speaking 
of  the  problem  of  measuring  growth  in  modern  industrial 
activity,  Alder fer  and  Michl  make  this  statements  “The 
best  single  test  of  growth  and  decline  is  found  in  the 
trend  of  physical  quantity  of  output,  e.g.,  yards  of  cloth 
sold,  suits  of  clothing,  number  of  automobiles,  tons  of 
steel,  pounds  of  copper,  etc.  This  measure  also  lacks 
precision  because,  over  a period  of  years,  the  quality  of 
a product  may  change.  For  certain  purposes,  comparisons 
made  on  this  basis  may  lead  to  somewhat  defective  conclu- 
sions. Despite  this  reservation,  physical  output  is  the 
best  single  test  of  growth  or  decline  of  a manufacturing 
industry  (1:15) . In  the  case  of  junior  colleges,  a more 
valid  measurement  might  be  number  of  diplomas  granted  or 
number  of  hours  earned  by  students  (or  their  equivalent  in 
terms  of  equivalent  full  time  students)  rather  than  the 
number  of  students  enrolling. 
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38  in  1916-1917  to  88  in  I9I8-I9I9  despite  the  fact  that 
by  this  time  the  country  was  at  war.^  The  1919”1920  graduat- 
ing class,  however,  dropped  significantly  to  59„  Of  this 
number  45#  02^  76  percent,  were  boys  as  compared  with  an  8O 
percent  distribution  of  boys  in  the  I9I8  class., 

The  broad  overview  of  the  experimental  period  having 
been  presented,  certain  questions  come  to  mind.  The  three 
main  questions  which  need  answering  appear  to  be  these; 

(1)  Why  was  Crane  Junior  College,  or  the  early  post- 
graduate work  at  Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School, 
initiated  in  the  first  place? 

(2)  Why  did  Crane's  postgraduate  program  attract 

^ such  large  numbers  of  students  almost  from  the  beginning? 

(3)  Why  did  Crane  Junior  College  achieve  relatively 
poor  success  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students  graduating? 

To  answer  these  questions,  major  external  and  inter- 
nal influences,  apart  from  those  already  noted  in  the  over- 
view, are  analyzed  in  two  sections  below.  Afterwards,  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis,  summary  generalizations  are  made 
and  related  to  the  three  questions  set  forth  above. 


^Selective  conscription  started  in  May,  I9I7 , men 
being  required  to  register  for  the  draft  on  June  5,  1917“ 
Only  those  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30,  however,  were 
required  to  register  at  this  time.  Although  9 #586,508 
men  21  to  30  years  old  registered  for  service,  the  law 
as  changed  in  the  fall  of  1918  called  for  the  registering 
of  all  men  between  I8  and  45,  inclusive  (24:508)  » 
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Major  External  Influences 

In  the  case  of  Crane  Junior  College,  a good  case 
can  be  made  for  the  thesis  that  external  factors  were  of 
primary  importance  in  its  initiation  and  early  develop- 
ments To  be  sure.  Crane  Junior  College  could  not  have 
been  initiated  without  influences  also  occurring  within 
the  educational  system  of  Chicago  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  internal  influences  which  did  bring  about  the 
initiation  of  the  first  postgraduate  work  at  Crane  and  Lane 
stemmed  in  a good  measure  from  external  forces  in  the 
environment.  It  also  seems  clear  that  external  forces 
played  a key  part  in  the  negative  way  of  retarding  suc- 
cess measured  in  terms  of  graduating-class  size. 

Positive  Influences . The  positive  influences,  in 
contrast,  help  to  explain  why  the  Crane  postgraduate  work 
was  initiated  and  why  this  program  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  students  almost  from  the  beginning.,  On  the  basis 
of  a careful  inductive  appraisal  of  the  available  source 
materials,  the  main  conclusion  drawn  is  that  these  exter- 
nal positive  forces  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
macro  influences  set  forth  in  Chapter  II « Crane  Junior 
College,  much  more  so  than  either  of  the  other  institu- 
tions studied,  reflects  the  interplay  of  dominant  national 
trends  which  stimulated  the  development  of  national  junior 
colleges  generally. 

The  relevance  of  the  major  macro-external  influences 
of  a positive  nature  to  the  initiation  and  early  success  of 
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Crane  Junior  College  is  indicated  in  Table  XII » As  listed 
on  the  table,  macro  influences  in  the  educational  system, 
in  the  economic  system,  in  the  social  system,  and  in  the 
political  system  were  all  relevant  influences  in  explaining 
Crane's  initiation  and  early  attraction  to  students. 

In  the  area  of  the  wider  educational  system,  the 
following  influences  are  deemed  to  be  of  considerable 
relevance; 

(1)  The  example  of  successful  pioneer  junior  col- 
leges, such  as  Joliet,  and  the  upsurge  of  junior  college 
development  which  took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
macro-experimental  period,  or  from  I9IO  to  1919° 

(2)  A tremendous  expansion  in  the  number  of  Chicago 
youth  attending  high  school  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

(3)  The  favorable  attitude  towards  the  Crane  experi 
ment  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning  attended  by  Crane  Junior  College  student 
this  favorable  attitude  ultimately  being  reflected  in 
accrediation  of  Crane  by  the  North  Central  Association. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  initiation  of  the  postgraduate  technical  work  at  Crane 
and  Lane  in  I9II  was  by  no  means  a remarkable  event. 

Between  I9IO  and  I914,  according  to  Griffith's  data 
(23=14) , six  other  junior  colleges  in  addition  to  Crane 
came  into  being.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely 
understandable  why  the  educational  leaders  of  the  second- 
largest  and  most-rapidly  growing  city  in  the  United  States 
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TABLE  XII 


MAJOR  MACRO  EXTERNAL  INFUIENCES  OF  A Pf/™® 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THEIR  RELEVANCE  TO  THE 
INITIATION  AND  EARLY  SUCCESS  OF 
CRANE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
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would  consider  establishing  a junior  college  after  similar 
institutions  had  proved  to  be  successful  in  much  smaller 
locations,  such  as  Joliet.  Indeed,  in  rationalizing  the 
Crane  institution.  Superintendent  Ella  Hogg  Young  cited 
Joliet  and  other  existing  junior  colleges  as  precedents: 

The  movement  for  higher  education  under  municipal 
control  is  well  advanced.  The  municipal  colleges  of 
New  York  and  Cincinnati  are  large  and  independent. 

In  Joliet,  Fresno,  Pasadena,  and  Los  Angeles  the 
courses  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Chicago  Junior 
Colleges  in  the  technical  schools  (4  s 262)  . 

For  the  second  influence  within  the  wider  educational 
system,  a rapid  expansion  of  the  high  school  population  in 
Chicago  produced  a large  base  from  which  to  draw  junior 
college  students.  Between  I9OO  and  I9IO,  as  shown  by 
Table  XIII,  Chicago  high  school  attendance  increased  from 
9,661  to  15,688,  a gain  of  62.38  percent  compared  with  an 
increase  of  only  32-48  percent  in  grammar  school  enrollment 
and  an  actual  decline  in  primary  attendance. 

By  the  middle  of  the  experimental  period,  I914- 
1915#  liigh  school  enrollment  stood  at  25,322  as  compared 
with  only  12,559  in  1906-1907  (6:33)  » 

Large  and  rapidly  growing  though  the  high  school 
population  was,  it  represented  only  a small  part  of  the 
city's  youth.  In  I9IO,  as  shown  by  Table  XIV,  Chicago  had 
some  138,027  young  people  of  junior  college  age — ^18,  19, 
and  20  years.  Possibly  as  a result  of  the  war,  the  number 
in  1920  was  somewhat  smaller,  the  count  being  125,630,  but 
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TABLE  XIII 


ATTENDANCE  AT  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
1900-1910 


Years 

Attendance^ 

(Number  of 

Pupils) 

Primary 

(K-4) 

Grammar 

School 

(5-8) 

High 

School 

(9-12) 

1900-1901 

140,556 

66,057 

9,661 

1901-1902 

142,654 

67,547 

9,627 

1902-1903 

141 ,425 

68,094 

9,488 

1903-1904 

143,449 

73,621 

9,937 

1904-1905 

141,327 

77,859 

11,208 

1905-1906 

140,715 

81,186 

12,024 

1906-1907 

136,624 

82,274 

12,259 

1907-1908 

137,062 

84,158 

13,213 

1908  1909 

135,490 

86,514 

14,685 

1909-1910 

134,947 

86,393 

15,688 

Net  Change, 

1900-1910 

-5,609 

+20,336 

+6,027 

% Change, 

1900-1910 

-5.07X 

+32,48% 

+62.38% 

^ In  terms  of  Average  Daily  Membership. 


SOURCE;  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Chicago,  56th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education , 1909-1910, 

pp.  199-200, 
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TABLE  XIV 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AGED  18,  19,  AND  20  YEARS 


IN  CHICAGO 

, ILLINOIS, 
AND  1920 

1900,  1910, 

Years 

Number  of 

Youth  by  Years  of  Age 

Total  Youth 

18  Years 

19  Years 

20  Years 

18-20  Yrs.  Old 

1900 

29,544 

28,512 

31,408 

89,464 

1910 

45,681 

43,510 

48,836 

138,027 

1920 

41,482 

41,156 

42,992 

125,630 

Avg.,  1910-1920 

43,582 

42,333 

45,914 

131,829 

SOURCE:  Data  taken  from  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Charles  Newcomb, 
Census  Data  of  the  City  of  Chicago , 1920,  pp.  9-10. 
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during  Crane's  entire  experimental  period  there  was  in 
Chicago  an  average  of  131»829  persons  who,  according  to 
age,  might  have  been  junior  college  or  college  students. 
When  Crane's  enrollment  figures  ranging  from  30  in  I9II 
to  463  in  1919”i920  are  compared  with  this  huge  number  of 
young  people,  much  of  the  school's  success  in  attracting 
students  is  explained. 

The  third  educational  system  external  influence 
noted  is  the  favorable  attitude  toward  Crane  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  of  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  which  at  this  time,  as  previously  noted  in 
Chapter  II,  were  feeling  the  impact  of  the  swelling  num- 
bers of  young  people  seeking  entrance  to  college.  After 
the  Crane  postgraduate  program  had  been  in  effect  only  two 
years.  Principal  Bogan  of  Lane  Technical  High  School  was 
able  to  report  that: 


Among  the  institutions  giving  full  college  credit 
for  the  work  [done  in  the  technical  school  post- 
graduate programs]  are  Armour  Institute,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Northwestern  University,  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Hence  it  is  possible  to 
complete  the  usual  college  course  by  taking  the  first 
two  years  at  Crane  or  Lane  and  the  third  and  fourth 
years  at  some  other  institution.  In  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  degree  of  AoB.  in  industrial 
arts  in  three  years  by  taking  advanced  shop  work  in  the 
technical  schools  for  two  years  and  finishing  with 
special  work  at  Armour  for  one  year  (4;262) . 


Crane  Junior  College,  it  may  be  noted,  differs  from 
both  Joliet  and  Goshen  in  that  it  had  little  if  any 
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relationship  with  the  University  of  Chicago » The  fact  that 
it  came  into  existence  after  the  death  of  President  Harper 
and  even  after  the  termination  of  the  cooperative  program 
would  be  one  logical  explanation  of  this  difference,  but 
even  more  important,  according  to  an  early  faculty  member 
of  Crane,  Charles  So  Stewart,  was  the  fact  that  Crane  was  a 
technically-oriented  junior  college  while  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  no  engineering  department  (31«44)  - 

As  far  as  outside  influence  from  institutions  of 
higher  education  was  concerned,  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  dominant.  According  to  Stewart,  it  helped  set  up  the 
courses  at  Crane  and  in  other  ways  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution.  Stewart  was  of  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  the  University  of  Illinois  was  so 
cooperative  was  that  "the  university  is  very  much  over- 
crowded in  the  first  year  and  is  very  glad  indeed  to  'shunt" 
some  of  its  students  into  other  institutions  where  they 
can  get  training  for  the  senior  class  in  engineering" 

(31s44)  » 

In  addition  to  macro  influences  in  the  educational 
system,  there  were  important  forces  in  the  economic  sphere 
which  help  to  explain  Crane's  initiation  and  success  in 
attracting  students.  Relevant  influences  in  this  area 
include  the  following: 

(1)  The  rapid  development  of  Chicago  as  one  of  the 
chief  urban  centers  in  the  United  States,  the  urbanization 
fostering  a middle-class  way  of  life  enphasizing  education 
as  a means  of  social  class  mobility. 
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(2)  Vastly  expanded  usage  of  machine  energy  having 
such  effects  as  the  followings  (a)  increased  leisure 
among  young  people  needed  for  pursuing  education  beyond 
the  high  school,  (b)  increased  need  for  technical  and  voca- 
tional skills  such  as  were  not  being  supplied  in  the  regular 
high  schools,  and  (c)  development  of  an  appreciation  of 
education  by  workers  aspiring  to  middle-class  status  for 
their  children. 

The  growth  of  the  urban  population  in  Chicago 
between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  truly  remarkable o In 
1870,  as  shown  by  Table  XV,  Chicago  had  only  298,977  people. 
By  1890 » it  had  more  than  a million  with  the  population 
reaching  2,185,283  i^^  1910°  Ranking  only  25th  among  other 
United  States  cities  in  population  size  in  IS5O,  Chicago, 
during  the  next  three  decades,  outstripped  all  the  nation's 
twenty-three  larger  cities  to  become  second  largest  in  size 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  growth  of  Chicago  was,  in  a large  measure,  based 
upon  the  great  expansion  in  industrialization  which  charac- 
terized the  period  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  Before 
1850,  Chicago  industry  had  been  based  mainly  upon  the 
processing  and  handling  of  agricultural  products  produced  on 
the  rich  Illinois  prairies.  This  included  a considerable 
brewing  and  distilling  industry  and  also  some  wagon  and  ship 
building  (14:1) . The  completion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  in  1848  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
railroads,  however,  opened  the  way  for  Chicago  to  become  a 
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1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

1840 


3,376,438 

2,701,705 

2,185,283 

1,698,575 

1,099,850 

503,185 

298,977 

109,260 

29,963 

4,470 


25.0 

23.6 

28.7 
54.4 

118.6 

68.3 

173.6 

264.6 

570.3 


— — — M.  Kitagawa,  l££SL 
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large  manufacturing  center  serving  a widely  distributed 
population.  During  the  Civil  War,  Chicago,  out  of  and  yet 
close  to  the  military  action,  became  important  as  a pro- 
cessor of  meat  and  as  a manufacturer  of  uniforms  for  the 
union  Army,  and  after  peace  the  war-stiimalated  factories 
converted  to  production  for  the  civilian  population- 
processing  meat  and  making  men's  clothing  and  furniture. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  reaper  and  the  thresher  enabled 
many  former  farm  workers  to  migrate  to  the  city,  and,  in 
addition.  Chicago  was  fed  by  a stream  of  cheap  labor 
immigrating  from  Europe.  This  stream  was  especially 
heavy  between  1877  an-a  1897.  °r  during  the  "age  of  trusts," 
when  Chicago  began  to  develop  an  important  iron  and  steel 
^ industry  (14 s 3) • 

Between  1897  and  I9I8,  usage  of  machine  energy  in 
Chicago  continued  to  expand  at  a rapid  rate.  By  igW, 
largely  as  a result  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  iron 
and  steel  production  bypassed  in  economic  importance  the 
old  "big  three"  Chicago  industries— meat,  clothing  and 
furniture.  During  this  time,  also,  with  two  of  the  nation' ^ 
large  mail-order  houses  established  in  the  city,  Chicago 
developed  a large  printing  and  publishing  b-isiness  (14:4)  . 

That  the  increasing  mechanization  of  economic 
activity  freed  a large  population  of  young  people  to  engage 
in  education  is  indicated  by  statements  found  in  the  early 
Board  of  Education  reports.  One  of  the  perennial  problems 
which  the  Board  faced  after  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
, that  of  making  sure  that  out-of-school  youth  were,  as  the 
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law  required,  employed.  Apparently  many  were  not, for  in 
the  Board's  RRth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  June, 

1912,  the  superintendent  is  quoted  as  speaking  as  follows: 

Under  the  compulsory  education  law  children 
between  14  and  I6  years  of  age  must  continue  to 
attend  school  or  go  to  work.  Many  children  alternate 
between  school  and  employment.  There  are  others  who 
will  neither  attend  school  nor  go  to  work.  I recommend 
an  amendment  to  the  parental  school  law  to  provide  for 
truants  between  14  and  I6  who  are  beyond  parental  con- 
trol (3*183)  - 

While  there  may  have  been  many  truants,  urbanization 
and  the  industrial  society  populated  Chicago  with  large 
numbers  of  families  aspiring  to  a middle-class  way  of  life 
for  their  children  achieved  through  education.  In  the 
Board's  6lst  Annual  Report,  the  superintendent  explained 
the  City's  recent  large  gains  in  high  school  enrollment 
partially  on  the  basis  of  "the  larger  proportion  of  parents 
who  realize  the  increasing  possibilities  in  industry  and 
commerce  for  young  men  and  women  with  well  trained  minds 

(6o33)  » 

To  continue  the  analysis  of  important  macro  internal 
influences  and  their  relevance  to  the  initiation  and  early 
development  of  Crane,  forces  originating  in  the  social 
system  were,  as  shown  by  Table  XII,  very  relevant.  Social 
system  influences  helping  to  explain  Crane's  development 
are  listed  as  follows: 

(1)  Despite  Chicago's  large  size,  young  people  of 
the  city  were  remotely  located  with  respect  to  public 
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institutions  of  higher  learning  such  as  students  of  modest 
means  might  attend.  There  was,  accordingly,  a strong  need 
for  a local,  tuition- free  junior  college  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  patronize  Chicago's 
privately  endowed  colleges  and  universities; 

(2)  The  residence  in  Chicago  of  a large  immigrant 
population,  which,  while  it  also  had  negative  influences, 
was  positively  related  to  the  development  of  Crane  Junior 
College  in  that  a great  need  existed  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  deserving  immigrant  youth; 

(3)  The  existence  in  Chicago,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity  of  Crane  Junior  College, 
of  a considerable  degree  of  poverty  which,  while  it  also 
had  its  negative  aspects,  made  the  idea  of  tuition-free 
junior  college  particularly  supportable; 

(4)  The  early  twentieth-century  progressive  spirit 
which,  in  Chicago,  was  partially  manifested  by  an  earnest 
desire  by  influential  school  people  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged-but-capable  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  by  the  willingness  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  support  such  efforts o 

It  was  doubtlessly  a little  embarrassing  to  some 
of  Chicago's  educational  and  civic  leaders  that  Chicago, 
large  and  economically  important  as  it  was,  lacked,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  normal  school,  a publically  sup- 
ported institution  of  higher  learning „ If  Chicago  high 
school  graduates  were  to  attend  college  at  all,  they  were 
either  forced  to  enter  one  of  the  privately-endowed  Chicago 
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instu tut ions-- the  University  of  Chicago,  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  DePaul  University  (Catholic  and  co- 
educational) , Northwestern  University  (Methodist) , or  Loyola 
university  (Catholic— men  only) —or  travel  long  distances 
to  some  outside  college  or  university.  The  University  of 
Illinois,  which  seemed  to  be  the  favored  outside  institu- 
tion, was  at  Champaign-Urbana  about  120  miles  south  of 
Chicago.  Thus,  considering  the  difficulty  of  travel  at 
the  time,  Chicago  youth,  before  the  Crane  experimental 
period,  were  remotely  located  from  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  This  remoteness  was,  indeed,  a very  good 
reason  for  the  city's  educational  leaders  to  consider  a 
public,  tuition-free  junior  college. 

Chicago's  large  immigration  population,  too,  was  a 
factor  of  importance,  for,  as  is  shown  in  a later  section, 
this  group  of  unassimilated  or  partially  assimilated 
Chicago  residents  created  a strong  need  for  technical  and 
vocational  education  more  intensive  and  advanced  than  could 
be  provided  in  the  regular  high  schools.  From  the  stand- 
point of  understanding  Crane's  initiation  and  early  success 
in  attracting  students,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  foreign-born  population  of  Chicago 
and,  in  particular,  about  that  portion  of  it  residing  in 
the  Near  West  Side  community  in  which  Crane  was  located. 


*^This  is  not  to  imply  that  Crane  attracted  students 
only  from  the  Near  West  Side.  They  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  but  the  Near  West  Side  provided  a large  part  of 
the  enrollment. 


In  1910,  as  listed  on  Table  XVI,  more  than  35  of 
every  100  persons  living  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago 
had  been  born  in  a foreign  country » While  the  proportion 
was  reduced  to  29*8  percent  by  I92O,  there  was,  throughout 
Crane's  experimental  period,  a tremendous  population  of 
foreign-born  youth  and  of  children  born  to  foreign-born 
parents  to  be  assimilated.  The  Chicago  schools  bore  the 
largest  responsibility  for  that  task. 

During  Crane's  experimental  period,  too,  a very  large 
proportion  of  Chicago's  foreign  barn  were  very  recent 
arrivals.  In  I9IO,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  XVII,  39 
percent  of  Chicago's  foreign-born  residents  had  immigrated 
to  the  city  during  the  previous  decade.  Between  I9II  and 
±913/  during  Crane's  first  two  years  of  existence, 

106,717  additional  persons  of  foreign  birth  settled  in 
Chicago,  though  from  that  date  until  I9I9  the  stream  was 
significantly  checked  both  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
conflict  and  by  more  restrictive  policies  adopted  by  the 
United  States  government  during  the  war  years  when  there 
was  much  distrust  and  not  a little  harsh  persecution  under 
the  Espionage  and  Sedition  Acts  of  foreign  elements 

(24:518-519)  ° 

Moreover,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Table  XVIII  sum- 
marizing data  from  the  I92O  census  taken  at  the  end  of 
Crane's  experimental  period,  large  proportions  of  the  more 
recently  immigrated  Chicago  residents  were  jammed  in  the 
neighborhood  called  the  Near  West  Side,  the  area  surrounding 
Crane.  One  of  the  city's  oldest  communities,  the  Near  West 
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TABLE  XVI 


POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO®  BY  COLOR  AND  NATIVITY, 
1910,  1920,  AND  1930 


Population 

Years 

7o  Change 

Classes 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1910- 

1920- 

No. 

7o 

No. 

% 

No. 

7o 

1920 

1930 

Total  Popu- 

lation 

2,185,283 

100.0 

2,701,705 

100.0 

3,376,438 

100.0 

23.6 

24.9 

White  Popu” 

lation 

2,139,057 

97.9 

2,589,169 

95.8 

3,117,731 

92.3 

21.0 

20.4 

Native 

1,357,840 

62.2 

1,783,687 

66.0 

2,275,674 

67.4 

31.4 

27.5 

Foreign 

Bom 

781,217 

35.7 

805,482 

29.8 

842,057 

24.9 

3.1 

4.5 

Non-white 

Population 

46,226 

2.1 

112,536 

4.2 

7.7 

143.4 

129.9 

Negro 

44,103 

2.0 

109,458 

4.1 

233 , 903 

7.0 

148.2 

113.7 

Other 

2,123 

0.1 

3,078 

0.1 

24,804 

.7 

45.0 

705.8 

^Excludes  part  of  population  living  in  metropolitan  area  outside  political 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  Chicago  proper. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census ^ Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States, 
1930,  Population,  Vol . II,  Gene ral  Report  Statistics  by  Subjects, 
Table  23,  Native  and  Foreign-Born  Population  by  Color  or  Race, 
for  Cities  of  100,000  or  more : 1930,  1920,  and  1910,  p.  67. 
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TABLE  XVII 


FOREIGN  BORN  POPULATION  BY  YEAR  OF  IMMIGRATION  FOR  CHICAGO 
FIGURES  BASED  ON  CENSUS  OF  1920  AND  1910 


Year  of  Immigration 

Total  Foreign  Bom 

1920 

1910 

Number 

7o 

Number 

7. 

808,558^ 

100.0 

783, 428^' 

100.0 

1919 

3,988 

0.5 

1918 

1,737 

0.2 

1917 

2,775 

0.3 

1916 

4,876 

0.3 

1915 

8,238 

1.0 

1914 

27,928 

3.5 

1911-1913 

106,717 

13.2 

1906-1910 

148 , 603 

18.4 

161,421 

21.9 

1901-1905 

111,372 

13.8 

130,279 

17.7 

271,700 

39.6 

1900  or  earlier 

327,286 

40.5 

1896-1900 

53,601 

7.3 

1891-1895 

79,278 

10.8 

1890  or  earlier 

311,323 

42.3 

Year  not  reported 

65,038 

8.0 

.47,526 

^These  totals  are  slightly  higher  than  those  found  in  Table  XVI 
due  to  minor  differences  in  classification  used  by  the  demographic  cen- 
ters . 


SOURCE:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Charles  Newcomb,  Census  Data  for 
the  City  of  Chicago,  1920,  Table  9,  p.  23. 
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TABLE  XVIII 


FOREIGN  BORN  POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO  AND 
OF  THE  CHICAGO  NEAR  WEST  SIDE,  1920 


Population 

Characteristics 

A, 

Chicago 

Total 

B. 

Near  West 

Side  Total 

C. 

B.  as  a 7o 
of  A. 

Total  Foreign  Born 

805,482 

74,852 

9.3 

Total  Eom  in  Russia 

171,965 

23,350 

13.6 

Total  Bom  in  Italy 

59,854 

20,599 

34.4 

Total  Bom  in  Germany 

137,148 

3,672 

2.7 

Total  Born  in  Other 
Foreign  Countries 

436,515 

27,231 

6.2 

SOURCES:  Chicago  totals  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States , 1920, 

Vol . II,  Population , Table  II,  Country  of  Origin  of 
the  Foreign  White  Stock  by  Nativity  and  Parentage, 
for  Cities  Having  100,000  Inhabitants  or  More: 

1920,  p.  934. 

Near  West  Side  totals  computed  from  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  data  compiled  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and 
Charles  Newcomb  in  Census  Data  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  1920,  by  summing  census  tract  data  for 
tracIs~T22^1,  pp.  311-350. 
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side  had  long  served  as  the  initial  home  of  successive  waves 
of  immigrants.  Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  had  been 
populated  mainly  by  Germans,  Irish,  and  other  Northern  and 
Central  European  nationalities.  As  they  prospered,  however, 
the  Germans  and  the  Irish  moved  to  more  desirable  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  western  and  northwestern  parts  of  Chicago 
(28276) - By  1900  they  were  rapidly  being  replaced  "by  a 
steady  influx  of  , , „ Italians,  Poles,  Russians  (Jews) 
and  Greeks"  (2817!)  » 

By  1920,  the  predominant  foreign  population  in  the 
Near  West  Side  were  made  up  of  Russians  followed  closely 
by  Italians,  The  total  population,  which  had  declined 
slightly  (by  6,513  persons)  since  I9IO,  numbered  ±94,259 
at  the  end  of  the  second  decade.  Of  this  number,  as  shown 
by  Table  XIX,  74,852,  or  38.5  percent,  were  persons  of 
foreign  birth.  Individuals  born  in  Russia  numbered  23,350 
(12,0  percent  of  the  total  population  and  31“2  percent  of 
the  foreign-born  segment)  while  the  Italians  were  enumerated 
at  20,599  (10.6  percent  of  all  individuals  and  27 o5  percent 
of  the  foreign-born  population) , In  five  of  the  Near  West 
Side's  40  census  tracts,  the  Russian  population  exceeded 
1,000  and  represented  distributions  to  total  population  of 


^Almost  all  the  statistical  literature  for  the 
period  from  I9OO  to  I92O  when  mentioning  the  Russians 
affixes  to  the  nationality  designation  the  word  "Jews"  in 
parentheses.  While  there  were  probably  some  Russians  who 
did  not  adhere  to  the  Jewish  faith,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  number  of  Russians  who  immigrated  to  Chicago  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  were  in  fact 
Jews  o 
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TABLE  XIX 

TOTAL  POPULATION,  FOREIGN  BORN  POPULATION,  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE  AGE  POPULATION  OF  CHICAGO'S  NEAR  WEST  SIDE 
COMMUNITY  IN  1920 


Population  by  Classes 

Number  of 
Persons 

Percent 

Total  Population 

194,259 

100.0 

Foreign  Bom  Population,  White 

74,852 

38.5 

Bom  in  Russia 

23,350 

12.0 

Born  in  Italy 

20,599 

10.6 

Bom  in  Germany 

3,672 

1.9 

Born  in  Other  Foreign 

Countries 

27,231 

14.0 

Junior  College  Age  Population 

Persons  18-19  Years  Old 

6,147 

3.2 

Persons  20  Years  Old 

3,153 

1.6 

Persons  18-20  Years  Old 

9,300 

4.8 

Junior  College  Age  Population 
in  School 

Persons  18-19  Years  Old 

596 

(N^6,I47) 

9.7 

Persons  20  Years  Old 

208 

(N=3,153) 

6.6 

Persons  18-20  Years  Old 

804 

(N=9,300) 

8.6 

SOURCE:  All  data  compiled  independently  from  1920  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  data  presented  individually  for  40  cen- 
sus tracts  in  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Charles  Newcomb's 
Census  Data  of  the  City  of  Chicago , 1920,  pp . 311-350. 
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between  20  and  40  percent.  The  Italians,  too,  were  con- 
centrated in  a relatively  small  area  composed  of  5 of 
40  tracts  (13:311-350). 

In  the  analysis  of  macro  influences  made  in  Chapter  II, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  large  polygot  population  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  was  largely  a 
negative  influence  from  the  standpoint  of  junior  college 
development.  The  rationale  here  was  that  the  foreign-born 
elements,  and  particularly  those  representing  the  "new  immi- 
gration," were  probably  more  indifferent  to  educational 
opportunities  than  were  the  native  born.,  This  thesis,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  data  for  the 
immigrant  population  of  Chicago's  Near  West  Sideo  While 
only  74,852  of  the  194,259  persons  living  in  the  area  were 
actually  born  in  foreign  countries,  a very  large  part  of 
the  remainder  had  parents  who  had  been  born  outside  the 
United  States,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  much  of  the 
entire  population  was,  culturally  speaking,  an  immigrant 
group.  Yet,  as  Table  XIX  indicates,  804  of  the  9,300 
individuals  aged  I8  to  20  years,  representing  the  junior 
college  ages,  were  attending  some  sort  of  school.  The 
proportion  is  8.6  percent — a figure  which,  considering  the 
times,  would  seem  to  be  high  and  which  casts  considerable 
doubt  on  the  thesis  that  the  immigrant  population  was 
indifferent  to  the  values  of  education  beyond  the  grammar 
school  and  first  two  years  of  high  school  (legal  age  of 
withdrawal)  . 
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The  large  Russian  (Jewish)  population  of  the  Near 
West  Side  may  have  been  especially  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  explaining  why  Crane  Junior  College  attracted 
large  numbers  of  students  from  the  very  beginning » Tradi- 
tionally, persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been  both  per- 
sonally ambitious  and  intellectually  inclined,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a large  proportion  of  Crane's 
early  enrollments  were  made  up  by  Russian  Jews = Writing  of 
the  student  body  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period, 
Stewart  noted  thats 


Crane  Junior  College  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  in  that  region  where  there  are  a great  many 
students  who  are  either  foreigners  or  whose  parents 
came  from  foreign  lands,  and  who  speak  a foreign  lan- 
guage = Many  of  the  students  speak  English  with  dif- 
ficulty; many  of  them  cannot  say  "with";  and,  except 
with  constant  effort,  it  is  impossible  to  correct  their 
speech.  We  have  many  of  that  type  who  have  keen  minds, 
and  we  cannot  "fail"  them  in  English  as  many  of  them 
write  well.  Although  they  are  not  perfection  in  their 
work  in  English,  if  they  are  keen  mentally  they  succeed; 
they  are  in  earnest. 


I have  already  mentioned  the  keeness  of  some  of 
these  boys  from  the  foreign-language  sections.  They 
are  tremendously  anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly Jewish  boys,  and  they  work  day  and  night  to  stay 
in  college;  many  work  six  hours,  from  ^ o'clock  on,  in 
order  to  stay  in  (31:^3)  •> 


The  importance  of  the  Russian  (Jewish)  element  to 
Crane  is  also  suggested  by  Table  XX  which  tabulates  data  for 
four  Near  West  Side  census  tracts  having  especially  large 
concentrations  of  Russians  (Jews) . To  some  extent  at  least. 
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TABLE  XX 

DATA  SHOWING  A ROOGH  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A HIGH  DISTRIBUTION 


OF  RUSSIANS 
PROPORTI 

(JEWS)  IN  Ti 
ON  OF  XUNTOR 

EE  CHICAGO  NEAR  WEST  SIDE  AND  A HIGH 

COLLEGE  AGE  YOUTH  IN  SCHOOL,  1920 

Tract 

No. 

Total 
Pop . 

No. 

Russians 
(Jews ) 

Percent 
Russians 
(Jews ) 

Total  # 
18-20 
Years 

Total  # 
18-20 
Years  In 

School 

Pe rcent 
18-20 
Years  In 
School 

255 

9,438 

2,146 

22.7 

472 

29 

6.1 

256 

12,269 

3,172 

25.9 

682 

62 

9.1 

257 

9,240 

3,811 

41.2 

496 

72 

14.5 

258 

5,472 

'2,221 

40.6 

289 

15 

5.2 

259 

5,357 

2,043 

38.1 

181 

14 

7.7 

Total 

41,776 

13,393 

32.0 

2,120 

192 

9.1 

Entire 

Near 

West 

194,259 

23,350 

12.0 

9,300 

'804 

8.6 

Side 

SOURCE:  Ernest  W.  Burgess  and  Charles  Newcomb,  Census  Data  of 
the  City  of  Chicago , 1920,  pp.  344-348. 
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the  data  suggest  a positive  relationship  between  a 
proportion  of  Russians  (Jews)  and  a high  proportion  of 
persons  18  to  20  years  old,  inclusive,  attending  school. 

The  five  tracts  heavily  populated  with  Russians  provided 
192,  or  23 » 9 percent,  of  all  of  the  804  Near  West  Side's 
persons  aged  I8  to  20  yjears  old,  inclusive,  who  were  attend- 
ing some  sort  of  school,  whereas  its  population  of  all  per- 
sons of  this  age  level  was  somewhat  lower,  being  22 08 
percent. 

Other  data  also  suggest  that  the  Russian  (Jewish) 
element  was  a positive  external  factor  helping  to  explain 
Crane's  immediate  success  in  attracting  large  enrollments. 
Figures  show,  for  example,  an  exceptionally  large  atten- 
^ dance  of  Russians  (Jews)  in  the  Chicago  school's  Classes 

for  Immigrants.  During  the  I9I2-I9I3  year,  of  the  11,571 
persons  of  all  nationalities  enrolled  in  these  classes, 

3/162  or  27.3  percent,  were  Russians  (Jews) . The  next  year, 
i913'“191^/  the  number  and  proportion  of  Russians  attending 
the  same  classes  was  still  greater— 5 ,086  out  of  a total  of 
17,827  persons  enrolled,  or  28-5  percent  (52398) . 

Ambitious  and  intellectually  inclined  though  many 
of  the  people  living  in  the  Near  West  Side  and  in  other 
immigrant  neighborhoods  may  have  been,  these  people 
generally  earned  very  low  wages  and  many  lived  in  actual 
poverty.  The  large-scale  poverty  which  characterized 
urban  American  society  in  general  during  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  (see  Chapter  II)  was 
clearly  evident  in  Chicago  during  Crane's  experimental 
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period  and  it  sometimes  became  a topic  of  discussions  at 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education o The  ^8th  Annual  Report 
for  the  year  ending  June  I9I2,  for  example,  shows  the 
superintendent  speaking  in  these  words g 

I do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  amend 
the  compulsory  education  law  by  eliminating  the 
privilege  of  permitting  children  to  go  to  work  at 
fourteeno  Such  a procedure  would  practically  destroy 
the  child  labor  law  and  deprive  thousands  of  poor 
families  of  the  combined  incomes  of  mothers  and 
children,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  might 
live  and  keep  the  younger  children  in  school.  While 
it  is  lamentable  that  so  many  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  must  necessarily  be  employed,  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  forced  many  into  factories,  stores, 
and  offices.  The  cost  of  living  has  become  the  problem 
of  living  among  all  classes  (3sl83)  » 

On  the  whole,  the  existence  of  much  poverty  in 
Chicago,  and  particularly  in  the  slum  neighborhoods  of  the 
Near  West  Side,  wr.s  probably  more  negative  than  positive, 
but  it  did  have  its  positive  aspects  from  the  standpoint  of 
Crane  Junior  College's  initiation.  The  large  number  of 
poor  but  deserving  and  ambitious  immigrant  youth  in  Chicago 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  factors  causing  the 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools  and  the  principal  of 
Crane  Technical  High  School  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
free  public  junior  college.  This  point  is  developed  in 
fuller  detail  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  positive 
internal  factors. 

In  the  same  way,  the  progressive  or  reforming  spirit 
which  was  such  a notable  feature  of  the  first  part  of  the 
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twentieth  century,  as  explained  in  Chapter  II,  was  at 
least  somewhat  relevant  as  an  influence  helping  to  bring 
about  the  initiation  of  Crane  Junior  College » As  will  be 
noted  later,  there  was  a sincere  desire  among  some  of  the 
school's  leaders  to  "remake  the  old  America" (202 573)  through 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  education  at  the  higher  levels. 
Much  of  the  old  Social  Darwinistic  thinking  regarding  the 
presumed  danger  of  attenpting  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  thus  defy  the  natural  laws  of  survival  and  progress 
disappeared  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  change  in  philosophy  toward  a more  humane 
concern  for  the  poor  was  doubtlessly  at  least  mildly 
relevant  to  the  initiation  of  Crane  Junior  College. 

In  the  political  environment,  too,  there  were  posi- 
tive influences.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was  the 
permissive  attitude  which  the  State  of  Illinois  had  long 
taken  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  public  junior  colleges. 
While  there  was  no  enabling  legislation,  likewise  there  was 
an  absence  of  prohibitive  legislation.  Moreover,  there 
was  the  existence  of  other  public  junior  colleges  (Joliet, 
for  example,  in  Illinois)  to  give  the  superintendent  and 
the  Board  of  Education  some  confidence  that  a Chicago  junior 
college  would  be  safe  from  attack  on  legal  grounds—a  con- 
fidence which,  however,  later  events  proved  to  be  misplaced. 

Negative  External  Influences . The  external  influences 
relevant  to  the  initiation  and  development  of  Crane  Junior 
College  were  not  all  positive  in  nature.  There  were,  in 
addition,  a few  negative  forces  which  should  be  noted. 
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These  include  the  following; 

(1)  The  foreign-language  and  culturally  deprived 
backgrounds  of  many  of  the  students  representing  Crane's 
principal  constituency  (these  backgrounds  making  it 
especially  difficult  for  some  students  to  do  successful 
junior  college  work) 7 

(2)  An  unhealthy  degree  of  dominance  over  Crane  with 
respect  to  curriculum  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning? 

(3)  The  large  amount  of  poverty  in  Chicago  making 
it  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  concentrate  on 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  junior  college  program o 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  is  well  recog- 
nized today  that  even  students  who  have  very  high  intelli- 
gence quotients  may  do  poorly  in  school  if  they  come  from 
culturally  deprived  neighborhoods  where  English  is  rarely 
spoken  and  where  the  ordinary  middle-class  value  system 
is  absent.  As  Conant  points  out  in  his  recently  published 
slntTis  and  Suburbs,  a book  which,  incidentally,  throws  much 
light  on  the  modern  character  of  the  neighborhood  served 
by  the  present  (reactived)  Crane  Branch  of  Chicago  City 
Junior  College, 9 slum  children  are  not  necessarily  either 


^Today,  the  Chicago  Near  West  Side  is  populated 
predominantly  by  Negroes,  who  began  to  migrate  to  the  area 
during  World  War  I as  termination  of  immigration  from 
Europe  produced  a labor  shortage.  In  his  book  £3^ms^^nd 
Suburbs,  Conant  points  out,  however,  that  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  the  modern  Negro  inhabitants  and  the 
former  immigrant  slum-dwellers.  One  big  difference  is  that 
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intellectually  or  genetically  inferior  to  middle-class 
children  and  yet  tend  to  achieve  much  less  success  in 
school  than  do  children  from  more  favorable  homes  and 
middle-class  social  environments » The  main  thesis  of 
Conant's  book  is  that  "to  a considerable  degree  what  a 
school  should  do  and  can  do  is  determined  by  the  status 
and  ambitions  of  the  families  being  served"  (15j9) • In 
light  of  what  is  now  known  about  the  relationship 
between  cultural  deprivation  and  academic  performance,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  poor  home  and  neighbor- 
hood of  many  of  Crane's  students  during  the  experimental 
period  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  the  advanced  work 
of  the  junior  college.  If  this  hypothesis  is  valid,  it 
would  help  to  explain  why,  of  the  many  students  enrolled 
at  Crane,  only  a relatively  few  graduated  during  the 
experimental  period. 

Regarding  the  second  point:  while  it  has  already 
been  suggested  that  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other 


the  white  immigrants  could  see  a way  out  of  the  slums  through 
hard  work  and  education,  whereas  "the  almost  complete  lack 
of  such  conviction — -a  consequence  of  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States — is  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  youth  in  the  Negro  slums"  (15^36)  <>  Moreover,  the 
slum-dwellers  of  the  early  I9OO “ s were  needed  as  common 
laborers,  whereas  automation  has  today  largely  eliminated 
the  demand  for  unskilled  persons.  Thus,  "neither  in  terms 
of  the  kinds  of  people  involved  nor  in  terms  of  the  economic 
and  social  setting  is  there  much  resemblance  between  the 
poor  city  districts  of  I9OO  and  those  who  are  the  sore  spots 
of  our  modern  cities"  (15:36)  » Consequently,  the  dedicated 
administrators  and  teachers  of  the  modern  Crane  Branch  of 
Chicago  City  Junior  College  face  problems  far  more  difficult 
than  those  which  beset  the  school's  leaders  during  the 
experimental  period. 
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institutions  of  higher  learning  played  a positive  role  by 
taking  an  interest  in  Crane  Junior  College,  the  same 
influence  probably  had  its  negative  aspects.  In  discuss- 
ing Crane's  historical  development  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  experimental  period,  Stewart  noted  that  "we  have  had 
a hard  fight,  for  we  have  been  in  the  shadow  of  three 
universities  that  are  not  prone  to  accept  our  work  unless 
it  is  of  a high  grade"  (31-^3) • further  noted  that 

"At  first  we  had  difficulty  with  the  university  about 
having  our  junior  college  work  accepted,  because,  as  in 
many  other  things,  we  approach  the  subject  from  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view"  (3124^)  » Remembering  Dr.  Conant ' s 
generalization^ — "what  a school  should  do  and  can  do  is 
determined  by  the  status  and  ambitions  of  the  families 
being  served"  (I519)— one  may  suggest  that  the  efforts  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  enforce  rigid  standards  at 
Crane  may  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  needs  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  students  and  may,  consequently,  have  dis- 
couraged many  of  them  from  staying  on  to  complete  the 
full  two-year  course. 

As  for  the  third  influence  listed  above,  the  poverty 
which  was  all  too  evident  in  Chicago  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  doubtlessly  an  important  factor  in  that  the 
low  tax  revenues  naturally  associated  with  it  forced  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  to  be  more  or  less  perennially 
preoccupied  with  the  need  to  economize . Perhaps  the 
unwisest  move  made  during  the  experimental  period  was  that 
of  centralizing  all  junior  college  work  at  Crane  in  1916- 
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The  earlier  decentralized  plan  would  have  spared  Crane 
many  of  the  problems  which  began  to  manifest  themselves 
during  the  second-stage  period  of  development.  The  need 
to  centralize  resulting  from  the  need  to  economize  undoubtedly 
was  based  in  good  measure  upon  the  lack  of  taxable  income 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  poverty  of  Chicago's  immigrant 
population.  In  recommending  centralization  at  Crane  in 
1916 the  superintendent  reaffirmed  the  ideal  that  "there 
should  be  provided  at  public  expense  opportunities  for  a 
college  education  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  meet 
the  financial  outlay  incident  to  student  life  in  state  or 
private  universities"  (27:2) / but  went  on  to  say  that,  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  it  would  be  "reasonable  and 
rational"  to  consolidate  all  college  work  into  one  unit 
(27^2) . 

Now  that  the  important  external  influences,  positive 
and  negative,  have  been  presented,  attention  can  be  given 
to  those  influences  occurring  within  the  Chicago  educa- 
tional system  which  help  to  answer  the  three  questions 
relevant  to  the  experimental  period. 

Major  Internal  Influences 

Considering  the  macro  and  micro  educational, 
economic,  demographic,  and  social  influences  evident  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  Near  West  Side  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  by  no  means 
suprising  that  tuition-free  postgraduate  work  in  the  tech- 
nical high  schools  began  to  be  offered  in  I9II.  Before 
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these  programs  could  actually  be  initiated,  however, 
positive  internal  influences  were  necessary  to  stimulate 
action  and  to  keep  the  programs  in  existence.  These  posi- 
tive influences  are  first  discussed  below.  A later  section 
draws  attention  to  certain  negative  factors  in  the  internal 
environment  which  are  relevant  to  the  question  of  why  Crane 
failed  to  achieve  its  potential  in  terms  of  graduating 
students , 

Positive  Influences.  The  positive  influences  sug- 
gested  by  available  source  material  were  apparently  two  in 
number.  They  includes 

Cl)  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Chicago  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mrs,  Ella  Hogg  Young,  with  the  opportunities 
which  the  regular  high  school  provided  for  meeting  the 
vocational  needs  of  students  who  would  not  attend  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  after  graduating,  and  who,  indeed, 
were  unlikely  even  to  complete  the  full  secondary  school 
program; 

(2)  The  personal  influence  of  Principal  William 
J.  Bogan  of  Lane  Technical  High  School,  and  quite  possibly, 
also,  of  Principal  William  J»  Bartholf  at  Crane,  in  the 
■way  of  preventing  a possible  abandonment  of  the  early  post- 
graduate programs  at  a critical  time  when  other  aspects  of 
a larger  plan  with  which  these  programs  were  associated 
were  terminated. 

To  these  influences  might  be  added,  of  course, 
the  willingness  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  support 
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changes  and  innovations  in  the  organization  of  the  regular 
high  schools  and  of  the  technical  schools  and  its  approval 
of  the  plan  to  offer  tuition-free  postgraduate  work.  As 
has  already  been  suggested,  the  progressive  reforming 
spirit  of  the  early  1900's  helps  to  explain  why  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  went  along  with  the  reorganization  plans. 

Regarding  the  first  listed  point;  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Education  make  it  clear  that,  essentially, 

Ihe  early  postgraduate  courses  at  Crane  and  Lane  grew  out 
of  the  strong  dissatisfaction  of  Superintendent  Ella  Hogg 
Young  with  the  kind  of  education  immigrant  children  were 
receiving  in  the  regular  high  schools.  As  early  as  1909/ 
she  pointed  out  (2:82)  that,  because  the  high  school 
courses  were  planned  mainly  to  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  colleges  and  universities,  it  was  virtually 
impossible  for  children  who  did  not  intend  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  high  school  to  prepare  them- 
selves adequately  for  vocational  success.  For  the  imrii- 
grant  children  who  needed  technical  skills  for  employment 
rather  than  proficiency  in  Latin  and  other  academic  sub- 
jects, the  high  schools  really  had  very  little  to  offer. 
Consequently,  complained  Superintendent  Young,  they 
dropped  out  in  large  numbers  after  a year  or  two  in  high 
school,  many  of  them  seeking  the  kind  of  education  they 
needed  in  private  business  schools  and  training  programs. 

No  doubt  referring  obliquely  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  its  cooperative  program,  the  superintendent  is  quoted 
in  the  I9O9-I9IO  S6th  Annual  Report  as  follows: 
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A rather  curious  situation  exists  today  in 
connection  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools 
in  relation  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  and  also  in  relation  to  the  fitting  of 
students  for  a vocation  not  necessitating  a college 
education.  After  many  discussions  between  college 
and  high  school  faculties  and  many  protests  by  the 
later,  the  high  schools  of  the  Middle  West  and  in 
New  York  City  are  asserting  themselves  against  the 
restrictions  of  their  work  by  the  requirements  of  the 
college  (2:82) . 


To  remedy  the  defects  which  past  college  dominance 
of  the  high  schools  had  produced.  Superintendent  Young 
recommended  that,  beginning  with  the  school  year  1910”191i/ 
two-year  vocational  courses  of  adequate  scope  and  intensity 
be  instituted  in  all  high  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  would  seek  employment  either  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years  or  after  completing  a full  four-year  tech- 
nical program.  At  the  same  time,  the  superintendent,  who 
may  well  be  credited  with  the  first  formal  expression  of 
the  idea  for  a Chicago  junior  college,  stated  the  following 
hope : 

. . .[T]hat  in  course  of  time,  the  two  years  of  vocational 
work  in  all  high  schools  will  be  so  well  done  that  Crane, 
Lane,  and  a technical  school  in  the  South  Division  [not 
then  in  existence]  will  receive  those  pupils  who  wish  to 
continue  their  vocational  work  after  two  years  and  will 
give  them  advanced  technical  training  beyond  that  now 
offered  in  the  technical  high  schools  of  Chicago  [Crane 
and  Lane]  (2:83) . 


What  seems  to  have  happened  at  this  time,  however, 
is  that,  instead  of  agreeing  to  institute  the  superintendent's 
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plan  in  September  I9IO,  the  Board  decided  to  form  a 
committee  to  study  the  proposal.  At  any  rate,  a committee- 
called  the  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  Equipment  of 
General  High  Schools  for  Advanced  Technical  Work-was  formed. 
Headed  by  Principal  William  J.  Bogan  of  Lane  Technical 
High  School,  it  had  completed  its  investigation  by  August  10, 
1911.  on  that  date.  Principal  Bogan,  stating  that  the  cost 
of  equipping  all  general  high  schools  for  advanced  technical 
work  would  be  prohibitive,  recommended  that  the  regular 
high  schools  offer  only  the  first  two  years  of  vocational 
training,  that  the  first  two  years  then  offered  in  Crane 
and  Lane  be  discontinued,  and  that,  in  these  latter  two 
schools,  two-year  postgraduate  programs  be  added.  The  idea 
was  that  students  could  decide  during  their  first  two  years 
of  high  school  whether  they  wished  to  pursue  a technical 
course.  If  they  wished  to  continue  their  training  after 
having  taken  two  years  of  introductory  work,  they  could 
then  transfer  to  either  Lane  or  Crane,  where  they  could 
both  complete  their  four-year  high  school  work  and,  if  they 
desired,  take  two  additional  years  of  postgraduate  train- 

ing  (3:110)  . 

Since  the  Committee's  recommendation  was  approved,^ 
both  crane  and  Lane  Technical  High  Schools  started  offering 


i°Fretwell  states  that  the  plan  for  the  postgraduate 
programs  was  not  formally  approved  until  1912,  and  that 
LiLipals  Bogan  and  Barthof,  while  they  had  permission  to 
introduce  the  postgraduate  programs  in  I9II,  did  so  entirely 
^n^r  th:ir  own  initiative,  without  any  orders  or  encourage- 
4-  4-v.o  Roar-fl  nr  the  superintendent  (22.45)  • Tnis 

Ti^w,  h^Cefel,  ranLt  be  suppLted  by  the  Mingt^,  which  make 
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postgraduate  courses  in  the  school  year  I9II-I912 , Senn 
School  becoming  the  third  planned  postgraduate  technical 
school  in  1914.^^  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  available  records  whether  the  first 
two  years  of  high  school  work  at  Lane  and  Crane  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  eliminated  during  the  same  year.  What  is 
known,  though,  is  that  the  idea  of  having  students  transfer 
to  Crane  and  Lane  after  completing  the  regular  high  school 
vocational  courses  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  ±912” 

1913  school  year,  and  that  from  this  time  on  Crane  offered 
both  a four-year  high  school  program  and  two  years  of  post- 
graduate classes.  The  59 th  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
ending  June  1913#  contains  this  statements 


. . » [T]he  experience  of  two  years  has  proved  beyond 

doubt  that  the  plan  referred  to  is  a failure.  Pupils 
will  not  leave  the  local  schools  to  enter  the  techni- 
cal schools  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  as 
the  school  ties  are  too  difficult  to  break.  The  tech- 
nical schools  must  be  their  own  feeders  if  they  would 
live.  Unless  they  are  allowed  to  have  pupils  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  there  will  be  none  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  (4s 364)  » 


it  fairly  clear  that  the  Committee's  recommendations  were 
formally  approved  on  August  10,  1911i-  and  that  both  the 
two-year  vocational  classes  in  the  regular  high  schools  and 
the  postgraduate  programs  of  Lane  and  Crane  were  started  in 
1911  according  to  the  Board's  plan. 

^^Superintendent  Young's  original  plan  had  been  to 
establish  the  third  technical  school  in  the  southern  part  of 
Chicago  (2:83) • Why  Senn,  located  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  was  chosen  is  not  clear,  though 
economy  was  probably  a significant  consideration. 
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'*  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that,  when  the  transfer 

plan  was  abandoned  at  this  time,  the  postgraduate  programs 
at  Lane  and  Crane  might  similarly  have  been  dropped.  That 
they  were,  instead,  retained  was  probably  due  mainly  to 
the  personal  influence  of  Principal  Bogan  of  Lane.  Appar- 
ently, he  used  considerable  persuasion  to  justify  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  these  programs.  The  52«L_MDual_.ReEort 
quotes  him  as  making  this  statements  “Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  that  usually  accompany  the  efforts  of  pioneer 
institutions,  these  college  courses  have  been  very  success- 
ful. With  additional  equipment  and  room  for  expansion, 
the  growth  in  membership  will  be  steady  and  rapid  (4:262)  = 

Doubtlessly,  too.  Principal  William  J.  Bartholf  of 
Crane  backed  up  Principal  Bogan.  While  little  information 
)y  regarding  his  role  in  the  development  and  early  preserva- 

tion of  the  postgraduate  programs  could  be  found,  the  Board 
of  Education's  I96I  anniversary  booklet  pays  tribute  to 
Bartholf  as  follows: 

. . [M]ost  influential  in  its  [Crane's]  growth  was 

its  leader,  William  J.  Bartholf:  his  tenacity  in 
maintaining  the  post  high  school  work,  his  idealism 
in  recognizing  that  America's  wealth  is  in  her  youth 
of  ability,  his  courage  in  opposing  the  foes  of 
expanded  educational  opportunity  kept  the  junior  col 
lege  alive.  On  the  west  side  of  Chicago  he  had  often 
seen  needy  youth  of  ability,  and  nothing  could  weaken 
his  determination  to  make  higher  education  freely 
available  to  ambitious  and  able  youth  (11. 3) 
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In  light  of  this  characterization,  it  is  roost 
probably  that  Principal  Bartholf,  like  Principal  Bogan, 
exerted  a strong  personal  influence,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  preserving  the  postgraduate  schools  at  a critical  time, 
but  also  in  the  way  of  encouraging  deserving  young  people 
to  remain,  in  Crane  Technical  High  School  and  also  to  con- 
tinue with  postgraduate  work  after  their  graduation.  The 
fact  that  Crane  grew  faster  than  Lane,  however,  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Bartholf  was  more  effective  than 
Bogan,  who  later  became  superintendent.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  the  increased  enrollment  of  Crane  over  Lane 
can  be  explained  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Crane's  more 
favorable  geographic  location  within  Chicago. 

Negative  Influences . Though  the  positive  internal 
influences,  strengthened  by  forces  in  the  outer  environ- 
ment, were  obviously  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  Crane 
Junior  College  in  existence  and  to  keep  its  enrollment 
rising,  there  were  serious  internal  weaknesses  during  the 
experimental  period.  While  a number  of  factors  might  be 
listed,  all  of  them  can  be  generalized  as  one  main  negative 
influence;  lack  of  sufficient  planning  and  control.  This 
defect  was  manifested  mainly  by  the  failure  of  either  the 
centralized  or  decentralized  administrations  to  formulate 
objectives  and  policies  for  the  postgraduate  schools.  Con- 
sequently, they  very  quickly  became  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  superintendent  originally  had  planned. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  original  idea  for 
offering  postgraduate  work  at  Crane  and  Lane  stemmed  from 
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Superintendent  Young's  firm  conviction  that  the  regular  high 
schools,  designed  primarily  to  satisfy  college  adrainission 
requirements,  were  failing  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of 
large  numbers  of  poor  immigrant  students  who  lacked  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  college = The  reorganization  plan, 
conceived  at  least  as  early  as  I9O9  and  put  into  effect  in 
1911“1912,  was  designed  to  help  the  Chicago  schools  escape 
from  the  domination  which  colleges  and  universities  had 
assumed  over  the  high  school  curricula. 

Yet  very  quickly,  both  Crane  and  Lane  came  to 
emphasize  the  college  transfer  function.  The  very  thing 
which  Superintendent  Young  had  complained  about  before 
reorganization- — unhealthy  domination  of  the  schools  by 
institutions  of  higher  education — -came  to  prevail  at  Crane 
^ and  Lane.  According  to  Steward,  whose  statement  can  be 

verified  by  other  evidence, Crane's  courses  were  organized 


^^Among  this  evidence  is  the  I916  Crane  Junior  Col- 
lege "Catalog,"  a circular  of  four  pages  now  in  the  personal 
archives  of  Mrs.  V.  L.  Cooley,  current  clerk  at  Crane  Junior 
College.  The  "catalog"  shows  that  Crane  postgraduate  work 
as  being  organized  in  four  departments,  as  follows; 

(1)  engineering,  (2)  pre-medical,  (3)  pre-legal,  and  (4) 
liberal  arts.  The  Catalog  states  that  "The  courses  offered 
at  Crane  Junior  College  are  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
corresponding  courses  at  the  State  University  as  is  practic- 
able. As  a result  of  planning  with  the  authorities  of  the 
State  University,  courses  successfully  completed  at  the 
Crane  Junior  College  are  credited  at  the  State  University 
and  students  are  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the 
junior  year  at  the  State  University  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  students  who  spend  their  first  two  years  there" 
(17i3~4).  Unfortunately,  the  Catalog  gives  no  statistics 
on  the  actual  number  of  Crane  graduates  who  had  gone  on  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  or  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
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"under  their  [that  of  the  University  of  Illinois]  direction 
and  under  very  close  inspection  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois"  (21:430) . Thus,  the  original  idea  of 
Superintendent  Young  as  to  the  function  of  the  postgraduate 
technical  schools  should  serve  failed  to  materialize.  It 
is  also  clear  that  both  the  administration  of  the  school 
system  and  the  administrations  of  the  two  technical  high 
schools  did  not  formulate  explicit  objectives  and  policies 
to  guide  the  development  of  the  programs.  "There  seems," 
a writer  was  later  to  note,  "to  have  been  no  official  formu- 
lation of  objectives  and  purposes,  either  in  the  records  of 
the  Board  of  Education  or  within  the  institution  itself" 

(19:299)  * 

It  seems  obvious  that  after  the  postgraduate  programs 
were  instituted  Principals  Bogan  and  Bartholf  were  given 
much  freedom  to  develop  them  as  they  saw  fit.  While  decen- 
tralization of  authority  has  its  advantages,  particularly 
in  an  enormously  complex  school  system  such  as  Chicago  had 
in  1911/^®  some  centralized  control  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  coordination.  One  of  the  best  means  of  securing 
needed  coordination  and  control  in  a decentralized  system 
is  that  of  formulating  broad  objectives,  policies,  and 
standards  by  which  the  performance  of  decentralized  units 

^®In  igil,  the  Chicago  City  School  system  included 
258  elementary  schools,  22  high  schools,  and  1 normal  school 
with  daily  attendance  exceeding  300,000=  Teaching  these 
pupils  was  a corps  of  teachers  (8l4  in  the  high  schools  alone) 
responsible  to  a superintendent  aided  by  three  assistants. 

The  superintendent,  in  turn,  was  responsible  to  a Board  with 
an  even  number  of  22  members  (3  = 59)  • 
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can  be  evaluated.  Without  such  objectives  and  controls, 
there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  toward  excessrve  rndr- 
vidual  interpretation  resulting  in  much  deviation  from 
original  planning. 

in  view  of  the  socio-economic  status  and  vocational 
snoiitions  of  most  of  the  students  who  attended  Crane  Tech- 
nical High  school,  one  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
emphasis  upon  the  transfer  function  of  the  postgraduate 
school  defeated  the  purposes  for  which  the  extended  program 
was  originally  designed.  The  emphasis  upon  meeting  t e 
requirements  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  of  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  was  inconsistent  with  the 
social  realities  of  the  Near  West  Side  and  may  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  many  students,  after 
giving  the  program  a brief  trial,  dropped  out.  Greater 
emphasis  upon  developing  a terminal  program  fitted  t 
occupational  needs  of  immigrant  youth,  most  of  whom  had 
very  little  chance  of  going  to  a university,  might  have 
made  a great  difference  in  the  graduation  statistics  lor 

the  experimental  period. 


inmmarv  GenexgLilg.§^-i^^ 

With  both  external  and  internal  influences  during 
the  experimental  period  now  examined,  an  attempt  may  now 
be  made  to  answer  the  three  questions  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  analysis. 
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Major  Influences  Affecting  Initiatioji.  The  first 
question  posed"-"Why  was  Crane  Junior  College  initiated  in 
the  first  place?"— is  not  too  difficult  to  answer  in  light 
of  the  facts  presented  above.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Chicago  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  the  nation's  second  largest  city  and 
was  faced  with  a tremendous  problem  of  assimilating  a large 
foreign-born  group  into  an  industrial  society,  and  con- 
sidering, further,  the  fact  that  by  this  time  the  junior 
college  idea  had  been  tested  and  found  to  be  workable  in 
other,  much  smaller  locations,  and  that  the  movement  had 
received  considerable  publicity  in  educational  circles 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Crane,  Senn,  and  Lane 
postgraduate  programs  were  initiated.  It  would  have  been 
> more  remakable,  indeed,  had  Superintendent  Young  not  con- 

ceived of  postgraduate  technical  programs.  And  yet,  the 
importance  of  her  insight  into  the  vocational  needs  of 
immigrant  youth  lacking  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
must  not  be  minimized  as  a key  internal  influence  serving 
as  a stimulus  to  action. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Rapid  Gr^wth_of_^nrol^- 
ment.  There  is  nothing  too  surprising,  either,  about  the 
increase  of  enrollment  which  began  almost  immediately  at 
the  Crane  postgraduate  school  and  which  continued  through- 
out the  experimental  period.  Again,  external  forces  were 
of  primary  importance,  the  principal  ones  being  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  a tremendous  number  of  high  school  graduates  and 

of  youth  aged  I84  ±9.  and  20  to  serve  as  a source  of 
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postgraduate  students?  (2)  the  residence  in  Chicago,  and 
particularly  in  the  Near  West  Side,  of  a large  number  of 
recently  immigrated  Russians,  who,  because  of  their  value 
system  emphasizing  education  were  particularly  motivated 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  tuition-free 
higher  education.  Internally,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
stimulus  was  Principal  Bartholf's  personal  encouragement 
of  deserving  young  people  to  stay  in  school.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  Chicago's  population  of  high  school  graduates, 
however,  would  have  virtually  guaranteed  a large  and 
rapidly  growing  enrollment  for  the  only  tuition-free  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  the  city. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Small  Graduation 
Classes . With  respect  to  the  last  question-- "Why  did  Crane 
Junior  College  fail  to  achieve  much  success  in  terms  of 
graduating-class  size?"- — both  external  and  internal  forces 
were  relevant.  A point  to  be  stressed  is  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  students  who  enrolled  at  Crane  were  from 
foreign- language  and  culturally-deprived  home  environments, 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  themselves  been  born  'in  foreign 
lands.  Doubtlessly,  too,  many  of  them  suffered  from  severe 
financial  pressures.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  under- 
standable why  the  drop-out  rate  tended  to  be  somewhat  high. 

The  failure  of  many  enrolled  students  to  complete 
the  full  two-year  course  is  rendered  even  more  understand- 
able by  the  fact  that,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  the 
socio-economic  backgrounds  and  vocational  ambitions  of  most 
of  the  students,  the  postgraduate  work  at  Crane  was  planned 
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mainly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intended  to  transfer 
credits  for  advanced  standing  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
or  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  There  was  a basic 
inconsistency  between  the  operation  of  Crane  as  a tuition- 
free  institution  catering  to  immigrant  youth  with  little 
chance  of  ever  going  to  universities  and  the  transfer- 
orientation  emphasis  of  its  curriculum.  This  inconsistency 
probably  was  one  of  the  main  factors  explaining  the  high 
drop-out  rate  at  Crane  during  the  experimental  period. 

During  the  ±920* s,  representing  the  second  or  rapid- 
growth  period,  Crane  Junior  College  continued  to  function 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Bartholf,  assisted  by 
Dean  George  C.  Heritage.  While  ending  the  experimental 
period  in  I9I9  is,  therefore,  somewhat  arbitrary  in  one 
sense,  the  ±920 ' s did  represent  a distinct  phase  in  the 
development  of  Crane  Junior  College.  The  next  section  con- 
siders the  growth  pattern  and  other  aspects  of  change  dur- 
ing this  period. 

The  Rapid-growth  Period,  1920-1921  to  1924-1930 

The  period  considered  as  Stage  II  in  the  history  of 
Crane  Junior  College  includes  the  school  years  1920-1921 
through  1929-1930 • This  period  represents  a distinct  phase 
in  the  development  of  Crane  Junior  College  and  is  character- 
ized by  two  main  aspects  of  progress  or  development.  One 
of  these  was  the  rapid  increase  both  of  enrollment  and  of 
graduating  classes;  the  other,  paralleling  this  growth,  was 
a decline  in  quality. 
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The  first  aspect,  rapid  growth,  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  Chart  10=  As  illustrated,  total  enrollment 
climbed  swiftly  from  less  than  600  in  192O  to  more  than 
5 #000  in  1929*  At  this  time,  there  were  I63  public  junior 
colleges  in  existence  in  the  United  States  but  only  Crane 
had  as  many  as  5,000  students „ Indeed,  only  four  other 
institutions  had  enrollments  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and 
111  of  the  public  junior  colleges,  or  about  68  percent,  had 
enrollments  of  less  than  200  (I8s23)  = In  each  of  its  five 
departments.  Crane  enrolled  "more  students  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many  entire  institutions  of  junior  college  rank" 
(19*3^)  • Iri  short,  by  the  end  of  the  second  period  (indeed, 
long  before  that  time)  , Crane  was  the  veritable  giant  among 
American  public  junior  colleges » 

As  in  the  experimental  period,  however,  growth  in 
terms  of  students  graduating  lagged  behind  growth  measured 
by  enrollment.  Chart  10  also  shows  graduating-class  size 
in  relative  terms  climbing  slowly  until  after  I925  when 
there  was  a sudden  spurt  upward  which  continued  unchecked 
until  the  1929~1930  school  year. 

As  for  the  other  apsect  of  development  considered, 
decline  in  quality,  the  best  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
is  the  fact  that,  in  April,  1930,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion, which  had  accredited  Crane  in  I9I7 , dropped  its  accredi- 
tation. Many  deficiencies  were  noted.  These  centered  around 
"(a)  policy  relating  to  admissions,  (b)  teaching  load,  (c) 
internal  organization,  (d)  inadequacy  of  physical  plant  and 
facilities,  (e)  class  size,  (f)  library,  (g)  lack  of  adequate 
records,  and  (h)  general  tone"  (9:16)  = 
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Chart  10.  Students  Enrolled  and  Graduated  at  Crane 
Junior  College,  1919-1930 

Source;  Data  taken  from  E.  S.  Evenden  and  F.  B.  O'Rear 
’higher  Education  in  the  Public  School  System, 
in  George  B.  Strayer,  Director,  Report  of  the 
Survey  of  the  Schools  of  Chicago,  Illinois , 
Vol.  II,  pp.  295-296,  298. 
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In  view  of  the  broad  developmental  pattern 
presented,  an  analysis  of  relevant  influences  should 
attempt  two  things.  First,  it  should  attempt  to  answer 
questions  relative  to  the  first  aspect  of  development, 
rapid  growth  in  enrollment  and  graduating-class  size. 
Secondly,  it  should  attempt  to  determine  the  major  influ- 
ences which  brought  about  a lowering  in  the  quality  of  the 
Crane  Junior  College  program  between  1920  and  1930*  Con- 
sequently, the  organizational  plan  of  the  analysis  departs 
somewhat  from  the  analytical  scheme  used  in  the  previous 
studies.  An  analysis,  therefore,  will  be  made  first  of 
the  growth  patterns  and  then  an  analysis  of  the  decline 
in  quality  of  the  Crane  program. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Growth 

in  Enrollment  and  Graduates 

For  the  first  aspect  of  development,  the  pertinent 
questions  to  be  answered  includes  (1)  Why  did  enrollment 
continue  to  advance  so  steadily  and  rapidly  throughout  the 
period  ±920  to  I93O? , (2)  Why  did  the  number  of  students 
graduating  increase  slowly  between  I92O  and  I925? , and 
(3)  Why  did  the  size  of  graduating  classes  increase  rapidly 

after  I925? 

External  Influences.  Very  probably  external  forces 
were  more  important  than  internal  influences  in  stimulating 
both  enrollment  and  number  of  graduates  between  I92O  and 
1930*  The  following  two  external  factors,  or  groups  of  fac- 
tors, are  believed  of  especial  importances 
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Cl)  The  macro  educational.,  economic,  and  social 
influences  which  stiimlated  college  attendance  in  general 
during  the  prosperous  and  optimistic  I92O ' s . 

(2)  Greater  assimilation  of  the  population  served 
by  Crane  during  the  1920's  than  during  the  preceding  experi- 
mental period. 

After  a short  but  severe  recession  in  1920“1921, 
the  prosperous  1920'b  began.  During  this  decade,  as  is 
noted  in  Chapter  II,  there  was  a great  upsurge  of  college 
attendance  generally,  and  doubtlessly  Crane,  like  most  other 
institutions,  felt  the  impact  of  the  new  emphasis  upon 
higher  education.  Although  Chicago'  was  not  a center  of 
automobile  production,  the  new  automotive  industry  required 
huge  quantities  of  steel  and  thus  stimulated  the  Chicago 
economy.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  ±920 's  Chicago 
became  especially  famous  for  its  Mew  Orleans  jazz  (large 
numbers  of  Negroes  had  migrated  to  Chicago  during  World 
War  I),  for  its  bootlegging,  and  for  its  gangsterism,^^ 
there  was  also,  during  this  same  time,  much  serious  atten- 
tion given  to  culture  and  education.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  at  least,  considerable  numbers  of  Crane  graduates 
were  going  on  to  other  institutions  to  earn  a degree.  This 
fact  is  clearly  shown  by  University  of  Chicago  records. 


^^Much  of  the  gangsterism  was  centered  in  the  Near 
West  Side  near  Crane.  It  was  in  this  area  that  Al  Capone 
carried  on  his  principal  bootlegging  activities  (32228)  . On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  the  same  area  in  which  Jane  Addams 
maintained  Hull  House,  a pioneering  social  innovation  aimed 
at  improving  the  lot  of  the  disadvantaged  (32228) . 
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which  show  349  Crane  graduates  transferring  to  the 
University  in  I929  with  a grade-point  ratio  of  3.I  (18:269)  • 
The  educational  emphasis  is  also  suggested  by  the  fact  that, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Stage  II  period,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  schools.  Superintendent  Peter  A. 
Mortenson,  believed  that  Crane  should  aim  at  becoming  a 
four-year  city  college  (7:24)  » 

Macro  influences  such  as  thses  would  help  to  account 
both  for  the  fact  that  enrollment  increased  tremendously 
between  I92O  and  I93O  and  also  why  more  and  more  students 
remained  to  complete  their  work  from  Crane.  After  ±925# 
which  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  "'boom"  period,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  was  most  conducive  to  growth  in  college 
attendance  and  completion. 

Added  to  these  influences  was  the  fact  that  the 
population  from  which  Crane  drew  its  students  was  con- 
siderably more  assimilated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1920' s 
than  it  had  been  during  the  experimental  period.  Many  of 
the  scudents  who  attended  and  graduated  from  Crane  during  the 
last  part  of  the  I92O ' s had  foreign-born  parents,  but  the 
number  and  proportion  of  foreign-born  students  had  been 
declining  year  by  year,  for  after  I9IO  very  few  immigrants 
entered  Chicago.  By  ±932,  of  some  3^455  students  attend- 
ing Crane,  only  268,  or  8.3  percent,  had  been  born  in  a 
foreign  country  though  64  percent  of  all  students  had 
foreign-born  fathers  while  about  6O  percent  had  foreign- 
born  mothers  (19:310) . 
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The  greater  assimilation,  implying  an  increased 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  would  have 
been  an  encouragement  both  for  entering  and  for  staying  in 
Crane.  Doing  junior  college  work  undoubtedly  was  much  less 
difficult  for  those  students  enrolled  in  the  late  1920's 
than  it  was  for  the  student  body  during  the  experimental 
period. 


Internal  Influences.  Supplementing  these  external 
positive  forces  were  at  least  two  internal  influences  to 
encourage  large  enrollments  and  a greater  ratio  of  gradu- 
ates.  These  are  seen  as  follows: 

(1)  Expansion  of  the  curriculum  in  I925  so  as  to 
give  Crane  a terminal- type  courser 

(2)  Extremely  liberal  admission  policies  which 
encouraged  even  students  from  outside  Chicago  to  enroll. 

In  1925  Crane  underwent  a significant  expansion 
of  its  curriculum.  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  continued  to 
offer  the  highly  transfer-oriented  four-department  cur- 
ricula of  Literature  and  Arts,  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture, Pre-Legal,  and  Pre-Medical,  but  afterwards  it 
had,  in  addition,  a Department  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration.  The  latter  work  of  junior  college  level 
had  first  been  offered  in  I9I9  at  Medill  High  School 
(about  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Crane) , where, 
between  that  date  and  1925»  some  39^  students  had  enrolled, 
or  an  average  of  about  66  per  year  (33-43) - Apparently 
in  the  interest  of  economy,  the  program  was  merged  with 
Crane  starting  with  the  school  year  I925. 
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, with  the  merger.  Crane  became  the  only  junior 
college  in  the  United  States  which  offered  a general 
business  curriculum,  and  in  I929  it  was  still  the  only 
institution  offering  such  a program.  The  curriculum 
included  such  specialized  courses  as  accounting,  business 
correspondence,  banking  and  finance,  business  administra- 
tion, with  electives  in  advertising,  business  law, 
statistics,  labor  problems,  personnel  work,  foreign  trade, 
and  railway  transportation  also  being  available.  As  the 
nearest  thing  to  a terminal  course  offered,  it  apparently 
became  quite  popular  and  doubtlessly  contributed  to  the 
lowering  of  the  drop-out  rate  after  I925.  In  February 
1932#  there  were  593  students  enrolled  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  They  accounted 
for  17.2  percent  of  all  students,  or  for  a higher  pro- 
portion than  either  the  Engineering,  Pre-Med,  or  Pre-Law 
programs,  though  they  were  outnumbered  more  than  two  to 
one  by  the  1,3^0  students  in  the  Literature  and  Arts 
Curriculum  (±9:304) . 

The  other  major  internal  influences  which  helped 
to  keep  enrollment  high  during  the  ±920 ' s was  the  very 
liberal  admissions  policy.  Apparently  few  students  were 
refused  admission  to  Crane,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  enrollment  came  to  include  even  students  who  had 
graduated  from  high  schools  outside  Chicago.  The  huge 
enrollment  of  5,497  in  I929-I93O  included,  for  example, 

920  boys  and  296  girls,  or  1,216  students  in  all,  who  had 
come  from  outside  the  city  (19:296) . While  these  students, 
of  course,  paid  tuition,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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administration  set  few  limits  on  the  rapidly-increasing 
enrollment.,  With  such  liberal  admissions  policies,  it  is 

little  wonder  that  enrollment  soared  during  the  I920's. 

Major  Influences  Affecting  Decline 

in  Quality 

According  to  President  J.,  Leonard  Hancock,  who 
assumed  the  presidency  of  Crane  after  the  retirement  in 
the  spring  of  1930  of  President  Bartholf  and  his  assistant 
George  C.  Heritage,  the  explanation  for  Crane's  decline  is 
as  followss 

The  dropping  of  Crane  College  of  Chicago  from 
the  North  Central  Association  was  abrupt  but  not 
^ wholly  unexpected.  It  had  grown  too  fast  for  its 

clothes,  and  it  suffered  from  malnutrition.  The 
faculty  knew  the  conditions  acutely,  but  had  not 
hoped  for  relief  from  a Superintendent  and  a Board 
which  were  under  terrific  pressure  to  economize 

(29^205) . 

The  term  "pressure  to  economize"  is  really  the 
clue  to  Crane's  entire  history  both  during  the  experimental 
and  the  rapid-growth  periods.  It  is  true  that  the  huge  and 
rapidly  growing  enrollment  did  cause  major  problems  for 
Crane.  Indeed,  all  the  deficiencies  noted  by  the  North 
Central  Association  represented,  essentially,  symptoms  of 
overcrowding,  which  was  acute  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  period  and  which  became  more  critical  as  enrollment 
continued  to  increase.  Yet,  large  enrollments  and  rapid 
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growth  need  not  by  themselves  have  resulted  in  a decline 
of  quality.  Quality  and  size  both  might  have  been 
achieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  need  by  the 
Board  to  economize. 

This  problem,  it  appears,  was  a perennial  one. 

As  was  noted  in  the  experimental-period  analysis,  the  need 
to  economize  was  the  explanation  for  the  centralization 
of  all  Chicago  junior  college  programs  at  Crane  in  I9I6, 
and,  to  a very  large  extent,  this  early  move  caused  the 
problems  of  the  1920's.  Moreover,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
financial  problems,  the  problem  of  crowding,  and  conse- 
quently the  deficiencies  in  quality,  could  have  been  over- 
come at  the  start  of  the  second  period.  The  1920-1922 
66th  Annual  Report  records  Superintendent  Peter  A. 

0 Mortenson  as  stating  that,  even  with  some  new  construction 
in  process  (apparently  additions  to  the  existing  plant) , 
Crane  High  School  would  still  be  filled  to  capacity  after 
the  addition  was  completed.  He  recommended,  therefore, 
that  an  entirely  new  plant,  to  be  used  only  for  the  junior 
college,  be  built,  but  this  recommendation,  unfortunately, 
was  never  approved  (7:24)  . 

The  Board's  constant  concern  with  economy  might 
be  considered  an  internal  influence,  but  it  was  based  on 
some  harsh  external  realities.  Financial  problems 
stemmed  from  the  start  on  the  dependence  of  the  Chicago 
schools  on  revenue  from  the  local  property  tax  which  con- 
tributed about  90  percent  of  the  system's  revenue.  Little 
state  aid  supplemented  this.  There  simply  was  never 
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sufficient  money  for  the  junior  college  program  the  Board 

apparently  desired. 

From  the  start,  the  Board  and  the  school's  leaders 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  a free  junior  college 
for  all  students.  This  ideal  was  to  a great  extent  incon- 
sistent with  the  tax  system  and  the  perennial  shortage  of 
funds  which  beset  the  Board  of  Education.  In  view  of  the 
financial  realities,  it  might  have  been  more  prudent  for 
the  administration  to  seek  ways  to  control  enrollment  so 
as  to  be  able  to  offer  a quality  program  to  a smaller  num- 
ber of  students  rather  than  to  provide  a poor  program 
for  the  many. 

During  the  1920' s,  as  during  the  experimental 
period,  there  appears  to  have  been  a notable  lack  of  plan- 
ning. By  this  time  at  least,  the  Board  and  the  junior 
college  administration  should  have  recognized  the  need  for 
closer  planning  and  control.  Yet,  until  at  least  1930 » 
apparently  little  thought  had  been  given  to  the  purposes 
to  be  served  by  the  junior  college  and  how  it  should 
function  as  a part  of  the  overall  educational-  system  of 
Chicago.  Adequate  planning,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
spared  the  school  the  embarrassment  of  losing  its  accredi- 
tation in  April,  1930. 

It  should  be  noted  in  concluding  this  analysis 
of  Crane  Junior  College,  that,  despite  the  loss  of 
accreditation  in  1930/  the  end  of  the  second  period  was 
marked  by  considerable  optimism  for  the  future.  In  a 
way,  loss  of  accreditation  provided  a powerful  stimulus 
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which,  had  it  not  been  for  other  factors,  would  have  had 
long-range  beneficial  effects „ The  report  on  conditions 
leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  accreditation  provided  the 
kind  of  constructive  criticism  which  Crane  needed. 

Accordingly,  the  second  period  ended  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  activity  designed  to  usher  Crane  into 
a new  period  of  development.  A chronology  of  important 
events  taking  place  just  before  and  after  the  loss  of 
accreditation  (which  took  place  in  April,  ±930)  is  as 
follows; 

January  14.  IQ'^Q.  The  Board  of  Education  at  a 
meeting  of  this  date  voted  to  separate  Crane  from  the 
high  school  and  to  organize  it  as  an  independent  junior 
college  with  a budget  separate  from  that  of  Crane  Tech- 
nical High  School  (8s2203)  o 

July  Q , IQ^Q.  The  Board  of  Education  considered 
and  approved  recommendations  by  Dr.  J.  Leonard  Hancock, 
acting  president,  aimed  at  overcoming  deficiencies  noted 
by  the  North  Central  Association.  Among  the  important 
changes  instituted  were  the  following  positions:  (1)  a 
dean  of  the  college;  (2)  five  assistant  deans,  or  one  for 
each  department;  (3)  an  assistant  registrar;  (4)  a direc- 
tor of  activities  and  publications;  (5)  a personnel 
adviser;  (6)  a director  of  physical  education;  and  (7) 
miscellaneous  positions  including  seven  laboratory 
assistants,  a head  librarian,  four  assistant  librarians, 
one  junior  clerk,  and  eight  school  clerks.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the  Board  approved  the  employment  of  Dr, 
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J.  Leonard  Hancock  as  the  new  president  of  Crane  Junior 
College  {9-l5“l6) . At  this  time,  William  Jo  Bogan,  one- 
time principal  of  the  junior  college  at  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  was  the  superintendent. 

September  24,  IQ^Q.  Notwithstanding  the  serious 
economic  conditions  associated  with  the  onset  of  the  great 
depression,  the  Board  voted  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a junior  college  building  designed  to  accommodate 
4,500  students.  The  Board  appropriated  $15,000  for  the 
necessary  preliminary  surveys  and  the  preparation  of  plans. 
The  new  school  was  to  be  built  at  Roosevelt  Road  and 
Central  Avenue,  a location  which  would  have  placed  it 
some  four  miles  west  of  the  Near  West  Side  Community  and 
approximately  five  to  six  miles  west  of  Crane  Technical 
High  School  (21229)  » 

September,  IQ'^Q.  Apparently  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol overcrowding  until  the  new  building  could  be  con- 
structed, Crane  Junior  College  turned  down  3OO  applicants 
for  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  1930’"1931  school 

year  (25S5-II) . 

All  these  changes  would  seem  to  have  given  Crane 
prospects  for  a bright  future,  and,  indeed,  they  resulted 
in  overcoming  the  deficiencies  associated  with  the  second 
period.  At  its  Chicago  meeting  of  March  18-20,  1931,  the 
North  Central  Association,  praising  the  Crane  administra- 
tion for  the  improvements  that  had  been  made,  readmitted 
the  school  to  accreditation  (16:566-567) • 
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The  events  of  the  next  few  years,  however,  were 
to  treat  Crane  harshly..  While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  study  to  make  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
development  of  Crane  beyond  the  rapid-growth  period,  a 
short  account  of  the  school's  demise  and  recent  reactiva- 
tion will  help  to  round  out  the  descriptive  material  on 
Crane  Junior  College. 

The  Demise  of  Crane  Junior  College  during  the 
Early  Years  of  the  Depression 

While  the  superintendent,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  new  president  were  optimistic  in  ±930  as  to  the 
school's  future,  and  almost  entirely  confident  after  rein- 
statement by  the  North  Central  Association  in  early  1931 » 
Crane  Junior  College  soon  thereafter  suffered  from  a series 
of  blows  coming  from  the  outer  environment  which,  within 
three  years,  were  to  spell  its  doom. 

The  history  of  the  first  blow,  resulting  from 
the  strained  finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago,,  goes  back 
to  1927=  During  that  year,  the  State  Tax  Commission 
rejected  the  City's  I927  assessment  for  the  property  tax, 
which  supplied  90  percent  of  the  revenues  for  the  schools. 
One  result  was  the  failure  of  the  city  to  collect  large 
portions  of  the  I928,  1929,  and  I93O  tax— a failure  which, 
along  with  the  effects  of  the  stock  market  crash  in 
October  1959*  depression  which  quickly  followed, 

made  it  extremely  difficult  to  finance  the  Chicago  schools. 
Speaking  to  the  people  of  Chicago  by  a special  radio 
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broadcast  given  on  May  6,  1933 » Superintendent  Bogan 
described  the  financial  troubles  of  these  times  as  follows: 


The  troubles  due  to  the  stock  market  crash,  the 
closing  of  the  banks,  and  the  real-estate  debacle  have 
been  aggravated  in  Chicago  by  a reassessment  of 
property  which  delayed  the  collection  of  taxes  for  over 
two  years  and  by  a '*tax  strike"  by  an  aggressive 
minority  group  of  tax  evaders.  Many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  past  due  taxes  have  not  been  collected;  6l^ 
of  the  tax  deliquents  are  rich  men  whose  bills  total 
$10,000  or  more;  only  of  the  delinquents  are  in  the 
$300  or  less  class  (12 : 130-131)  <> 


The  State,  too,  was  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
depression.  Accordingly,  although  the  State  supplied  only 
a small  part  of  the  funds  for  operating  the  Chicago  schools, 
the  Illinois  Senate  in  May,  1931 » decided  to  check  on  sup- 
posed ineconomies  in  the  use  of  state  educational  funds. 

As  part  of  this  plan,  an  independent  research  firm,  the 
Cleveland  Audit  Bureau,  was  retained  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Chicago  schools.  After  the  report  was  submitted, 
the  legality  of  operating  Crane  Junior  College  as  a tuition- 
free  institution  financed  by  public  funds  was-  questioned  in 
the  Illinois  Senate  in  June,  19310 

While  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  passage  of 

special  enabling  legislation  in  December,  1931/  making  it 
possible  for  Chicago  to  operate  one,  but  only  one,  junior 
college  (232185) / publicity  given  to  the  issue  seems  to 

have  crystallized  the  opposition  of  various  conservative 
elements,  among  which  one  of  the  more  outstanding  was  the 
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Chicago  Daily  Tribune o Beginning. in  November  1931/  this 
publication  began  editorializing  for  the  abandonment  of 
Crane  as  a tax-supported  institution  and  as  a drain  upon 
funds  needed  for  schools  below  the  college  level. 

Despite  these  bitter  attacks  and  the  desperate 
shortage  of  funds  which  plagued  the  city,  the  continuance 
of  Crane  would  apparently  have  been  assured  had  the  Board 
remained  in  power.  Salary  cuts  and  other  economies  were 
part  of  the  adaptation  to  realities  made  in  the  school 
years  ±932  and  ±933  after  a proposition  to  charge  tuition 
had  been  turned  down.  During  this  year,  too,  a group  of 
educators  and  other  persons  headed  by  Dr.  George  Strayer 
made  a comprehensive  study  of  the  Chicago  School  System. 
Noting  that  much  of  the  trouble  had  been  caused  by  an 
archaic  tax  system  which  could  be  improved  to  solve  the 
financial  problems,  the  Strayer  Report  concluded  that. 
Crane  was  performing  a needed  function,  that  it  definitely 
should  be  retained  as  part  of  the  Chicago  schools,  and 
that,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  it  should  be  moved  into 
a building  of  its  own  and  have  its  services  expanded 
rather  than  retracted  (±9:295-323)  . 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Chicago  schools  did 
not  stay  under  the  same  Board.  In  February,  ±933/  one  of 
the  accidents  of  history  occurred  which  defy  prediction. 

On  that  date,  Chicago's  Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak,  while  in 
Florida  with  the  new  President-elect,  was  killed  in  an 
assassination  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. To  replace  him,  the  City  Council  elected  Edward  J. 
Kelly  on  April  ±3,  ±933/  aligned  himself  with  the 
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conservative  elements  which  had  become  more  and  more  vocal 
about  the  continued  operation  of  Crane.  A few  months  later, 
in  May,  1933#  Mayor  Kelly  appointed  a conservative,  James 
B.  McCahey,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  also 
appointed  five  new  members  supporting  the  opposition  move- 
ment. In  July,  1933#  Mayor  Kelly  appointed  still  two  more 
members  so  that  by  now  the  opposition  had  seven  of  the 
Board's  eleven  positions.  Ilie  death  of  Crane  was  assured. 
During  the  same  month,  on  July  12,  1933#  despite  the 
Strayer  report  and  a large  amount  of  public  support 
expressed  for  the  continuance  of  Crane,  the  Board  voted  to 
discontinue  the  junior  college  and,  thereafter,  to  use  the 
building  only  for  high  school  purposes  (10:26) . 

To  record  fully  and  completely  all  the  history 
^ of  the  conflict  which  developed  between  the  time  of  the 

assassination  of  Mayor  Cermak  and  the  closing  of  Crane  the 
following  July  would  require  a thesis  in  itself“-one  which 
would  be  a worthwhile  addition  to  the  literature  on 
American  junior  colleges.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that 
at  this  time  the  City  of  Chicago  was  in  desperate  financial 
condition,  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Crane  had  made  some  tactical  mistakes,  it  is  a 
good  hypothesis  that  the  destruction  of  Crane,  along  with 
many  other  features  of  the  Chicago  school  system,  repre- 
sented, in  essence,  a conservative  reaction  of  the  kind 
which  had  become  more  and  more  powerful  during  the  some- 
what unliberal  1920's — a reaction  explained  in  Chapter  II. 
During  this  time,  as  in  a later  reactionary  period  (the 
late  1950's) , one  of  the  favorite  criticisms  of  the  schools 
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was  that  they  did  not  provide  real  education  but,  instead, 
used  the  taxpayers*  money  for  "fads  and  frills."  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  conservative  board.  Crane  Junior  College 
was  definitely  an  example  of  such  "fads  and  frills." 

Public  support  of  Crane  and  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Board  became  so  vocal,  however, 
that  the  Board  shortly  thereafter  found  it  politically 
expedient  to  meet  the  public's  demands.  Crane  was  not 
reopened  but  in  September  ±934#  a Chicago  Junior  College 
in  three  branches  was  opened.  Consequently,  the  end 
result  of  retrenchment  was,  paradoxically,  expansion.  As 
a result  of  the  closing  of  Crane,  Chicago  soon  afterwards 
gained  a new  junior  college  program  decentralized  in  a 
way  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  students  and  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  overcrowding  which  had  been  Crane's  greatest 
problem. 

With  the  reorganization,  it  was  expected  that 
the  "old  Crane"  students  would  find  a place  at  the  Medill 
Branch  located  at  the  site  of  the  former  business  adminis- 
tration junior  college.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  this 
branch  was  moved  to  the  Herzl  building.  Here  the  branch 
remained  until  ±954  when  by  another  move  the  branch  was 
returned  to  the  old  Crane  location  in  the  Near  West  Side. 
It  exists  there  today  as  the  Crane  Branch  of  Chicago  City 
Junior  College  with  many  of  its  old  problems  still  present 
and  others  of  a newer  variety  also  present. 
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C H A P T E R V I 


SUMMARY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEVELOPMSNTAL  PATTERNS 
AND  INFLUENCES 

In  the  four  preceding  chapters  of  this  study, 
analyses  have  been  made  both  of  macro  influences  on  the 
development  of  American  public  junior  colleges  as  a group 
during  the  first  few  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
also  of  micro  influences  affecting  the  development  of 
three  pioneering  institutions — “the  junior  college  at 
Joliet,  Illinois,  the  "junior  college"  at  Goshen,  Indiana, 
and  the  junior  college  at  Crane  Technical  High  School  in 
Chicago.  The  present  chapter  is  designed  to  summarize  and 
to  relate  the  major  findings  detailed  in  the  previous 
analyses  insofar  as  they  reveal  common  developmental 
patterns  and  tendencies.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  chapter  also  draws  attention  to  findings'  which  appear 
to  have  some  relevance  for  understanding  the  development 
of  public  junior  colleges  under  later,  or  more  current, 
conditions . 


Overall  Developmental  Patterns 

As  a first  step  in  performing  the  analyses  in  this 
study,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  a method  for  identifying 
stages  of  junior  college  development.  In  identifying  such 
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stages,  Prescott's  general  Law  of  Growth,  or  “Curve  of 
Growth"  as  it  is  sometimes  alternately  called,  was  used 
as  a theoretical  base.  By  this  theoretical  conception, 
the  development  of  any  institution  which  is  "a  direct  func- 
tion of  population"  (3=471)  typically  passes  through  four 
developmental  stages s 

(1)  a period  of  experimentation  marked  by  slow  growth 

and  many  failures;  ^ 

(2)  a period  of  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion as  It  becomes  an  accepted  part  of  the  social 

fabric ; 

(3)  a period  marked  by  the  continued  growth  but  at  a 
rate  much  diminished  below  that  evident  during  the 

second  period; 

(4)  a period  of  stability  [or  decline]  (3.-471-479)  . 

On  the  basis  of  Prescott's  Law  of  Growth,  the  early 
development  of  American  public  junior  colleges  as  a whole 
was  divided  into  two  periods.  Development  was  measured  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  new  junior  colleges  established.  The 
first  period  was  termed  the  "experimental  period"  while  the 
other  was  termed  the  “rapid-growth  period."  These  periods 
correspond  closely  with  the  first  two  stages  identified  by 
Prescott.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  trace  junior 
college  development  beyond  the  year  1929-the  emphasis  of 
the  study  was  limited  to  the  origin  and  early  development 
of  public  junior  colleges.  From  growth  statistics  analyzed, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  school  years  I902-I9O3  through 
1919-1920  represented  the  experimental  period  while  the 
school  years  I92O-I92I  to  1929-1930  were  included  in  the 
rapid-growth  period. 
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In  the  case  studies  of  specific  pioneering 
institutions,  developmental  patterns  were  similarly  divided 
into  periods  corresponding  with  one  or  both  of  Prescott's 
first  two  phases.  A study  of  enrollment  statistics  for 
Joliet  Junior  College  suggested  that  the  experimental  period 
covered  the  school  years  1902“’1903  to  1918”1919  with  the 
rapid-growth  period  beginning  in  19l9~1920o  Because  of  the 
failure  of  Goshen  to  survive,  its  entire  history  was  con- 
fined to  the  experimental  period,  or  a period  from  ±904^  to 
1911 # which  was  subdivided,  for  analytical  purposes,  into 
phases  relating  to  initiation,  early  enthusiasm,  and 
decline.  For  Crane,  an  analysis  of  membership,  enrollment, 
and  graduating-class  statistics  suggested  that  the  college 
continued  in  the  experimental  period  from  the  time  of  its 
origin  in  I9II  to  1919-1920»  Following  this  was  a period 
of  extremely  rapid  growth,  except  for  the  depression  years, 
which  continued  until  the  institution  was  terminated  by 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  in  1933 » 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  however,  the  rapid-growth  period 
was  limited  to  the  years  1920-1921  to  1928-1929 » 

While  Prescott's  Law  of  Growth  proved  to  be  most 

useful  in  the  present  study,  there  is  no  implication  here 
that  all  periods  identified  by  Prescott  can  be  validly 
applied  to  the  development  of  all  junior  colleges  estab- 
lished under  current  conditions.  Although  the  three 
pioneering  junior  colleges  studied  very  definitely  did 
face  problems  of  survival  and  thus  conform  closely  to  the 
Prescott  theory,  it  is  doubtful  that  modern  junior  colleges, 
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once  established,  face  the  same  problems  of  continued 
existence  as  those  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  However, 
proposals  to  initiate  new  junior  colleges,  in  themselves, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  experiments  and  there  is  seldom 
any  real  assurance  that  such  proposals  will  survive  the 
test  of  public  acceptance.  Consequently,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  think  of  modern  junior  college  planning  as  pro- 
ceeding through  a critical  period  prior  to  actual  initia- 
tion. This  may  be  the  current  equivalent  of  the  experi- 
mental period  recognized  by  Prescott  in  which  actual  sur- 
vival of  the  plan  is  not  certain. 

Macro  Influences  Affecting  the  Development 

of  American  Junior  Colleges  to  I929 

In  the  study  of  macro  influences  affecting  the 
development  of  early  American  public  junior  colleges  as 
a whole,  it  was  concluded  that  a number  of  internal  (that 
is,  within  the  educational  system  as  a whole)  and  external 
influences  help  explain  why  the  earliest  public  junior  col- 
leges were  initiated,  why  they  survived  as  a class,  and  why 
they  entered  a phase  of  rapid  development  beginning  after 
World  War  I.  Along  with  these  faciliting  influences  were 
negative  forces  which,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  restrict 
development  so  that  growth  was  less  than  that  which  some 
educators,  such  as  President  Harper  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  had  predicted.  In  balance,  however,  it  appears 
that  positive  forces  were  sufficiently  forceful  to  counter- 
act the  negative  influences.  Therefore,  by  I92O  at  least. 
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the  junior  college  movement  had  achieved  a degree  of 
acceptance  to  have  grown,  as  Prescott  would  describe,  into 
"the  social  fabric.," 

Among  the  important  facilitating  influences  during 
the  early  or  experimental  period  were,  according  to  the 
analysis  made  in  Chapter  II,  the  following;  (1)  favorable 
support  of  the  junior  college  idea  by  leaders  in  higher 
education,  among  whom  the  most  important  were  Dr=  William 
Rainey  Harper  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Dr»  A.  Fo 
Lange  of  the  University  of  California;  (2)  a corresponding 
trend  among  some  high  schools  to  extend  their  offerings  to 
include  some  postgraduate  work  either  of  a high  school  or 
of  a college  level;  and  (3)  the  increasing  importance  and 
uncertain  nature  of  secondary  education  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  These  influences  were  labeled  in  Chapter  II  as 
positive  internal  influences,  the  rationale  being  that 
they  represented  facilitating  forces  within  the  American 
educational  system  as  a whole = 

To  the  above  positive  internal  influences  were 
added  positive  external  influences  including  the  following; 
(1)  political  system  influences,  such  as  the  passage  of 
permissive  and  other  legislation  bearing  on  junior  colleges 
by  various  states  between  I9O7  and  I9I7,  along  with  the 
establishment  of  junior  college  standards  by  some  state 
agencies  and  private  accrediting  groups;  (2)  economic 
system  influences,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  increased 
utilization  of  machine  energy  having  the  result  of  (a)  giv- 
ing young  people  more  leisure  to  pursue  education  at  the 
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higher  levels,  (b)  creating  a need  for  local  technical 
education  beyond  that  offered  by  the  high  school,  and  (c) 
fostering  urban  middle-class  values  which  placed  an 
emphasis  upon  education  as  a means  of  occupational  success 
and  upward  social  mobility?  and  (3)  social  system  influences 
such  as  the  geographical  remoteness  of  most  of  the  American 
population  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  and,  the  general  spirit 
of  reform  which  encouraged  Americans  to  experiment  with  new 
social  institutions  during  the  Progressive  Era  from  about 
1890  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  lo 

Because  of  such  influences,  it  was  concluded  in 

Chapter  II,  that  the  period  I902  to  I9I9  saw  the  origin 
^ as  well  as  the  survival  of  a number  of  public  junior  col- 

leges. With  the  survival  and  apparent  success  of  these 
pioneering  institutions,  a period  of  rapid  growth  began 
after  World  War  I.  Between  I92O  and  ±929^  according  to 
the  analysis  made  in  Chapter  II,  external  influences  were 
more  important,  more  than  likely,  than  internal  forces, 
though  both  were  of  sufficient  force  to  counter  any  nega- 
tive forces  tending  to  inhibit  further  development  and 
growth.  The  major  positive  external  influences  were  seen 
to  be:  a strong  social  trend  in  the  direction  of  seeking 
higher  education,  accelerated  usage  of  machine  energy, 
continued  urbanization  of  the  population,  the  economic 
prosperity  associated  with  the  post-war  period  before 
1929*  the  widespread  optimism  concerning  the  future 

which  characterized  the  1920'so  To  these  were  added  the 
I example  of  the  successful  survival  of  pioneering  junior 
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colleges,  such  as  Joliet  in  Illinois,  and  a better 
understanding  gained  through  research  of  the  role  of  the 
junior  college  in  the  American  educational  system. 

Most  of  the  influences  noted  in  Chapter  II  were 
mainly  of  historical  importance » It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  influences  of  expanded  machine  utilization  and 
ever-increasing  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level  are  still  quite  relevant  to 
the  further  development  of  American  junior  colleges.  The 
role  which  institutions  of  higher  education  play  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  junior  colleges  is  still 
important,  but,  inasmuch  as  modern  junior  colleges  no 
longer  think  of  themselves  as  serving  only  a transfer 
function,  this  influence  is  probably  less  important  now 
than  it  was  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Micro  Influences  Affecting  the  Development  of  Three 
Pioneering  Junior  Colleges  during  Their 
Experimental  Periods 

In  the  case  of  all  three  pioneering  junior  colleges 
studied,  a relevant  question  associated  with  the  experi- 
mental period  was:  Why  were  these  institutions  started  in 
the  first  place?  Another  question  concerning  experimental 
development  was  why  the  institutions,  once  started,  sur- 
vived or  failed  to  survive.  Finally,  the  experimental 
analysis  was  directed  at  answering  the  question  of  why. 
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for  all  three  junior  colleges,  growth  during  this  stage  was 
either  relatively  slow  or  non-existent o These  questions 
imply  that  it  is  logical  to  think  of  the  experimental  period 
for  the  three  colleges  studied  as  being  divided  into  three 
phrases;  (1)  an  antecedent  phase,  (2)  an  activation  phase, 
and  (3)  an  early  trial  stage « Influences  which  seem  to  have 
been  commonly  associated  with  each  phase  are  summarized 
below. 

Major  Influences  during  the 

Antecedent  Phase 

One  fact  made  clear  by  the  analyses  of  the  three 
pioneering  junior  colleges  is  that  all  of  them  had  an 
antecedent  phase  which  encouraged  their  later  activation 
or  initiation.  An  antecedent  which  was  common  to  both 
Joliet  and  Goshen  was  the  prior  practice  of  offering  some 
postgraduate  work  at  the  high  schools.  At  Crane,  there 
was  a somewhat  similar  antecedent  condition  in  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  kind  of  education  immigrant  children  were  receiv- 
ing in  the  secondary  schools  which  were  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  would  continue  their  education  at 
colleges  and  universities  and  not  to  the  occupational  needs 
of  those  who  would  not  go  on  to  college. 

Perhaps  these  influences,  which  were  most  conducive 
to  the  ideation  of  a junior  college,  may  be  generalized  as 
the  existence  of  unmet  needs . In  the  case  of  the  three 


junior  colleges  studied,  they  were  closely  associated  with 
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the  condition  of  isolation  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
condition  in  which  large  numbers  of  college-age  youth 
found  it  difficult,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  avail 
themselves  of  existing  opportunities  for  getting  an  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level.  Geographical  isolation 
of  the  Joliet  and  Goshen  communities  from  institutions  of 
higher  learning  (an  isolation  which,  today,  can  be  under- 
stood best  by  remembering  the  transportation  difficulties 
before  the  time  of  the  automobile)  created  unmet  needs  which 
at  first  were  partially  fulfilled  by  the  postgraduate 
programs.  At  Crane,  isolation  based  upon  another  factor — ■ 
the  economic  inability  of  most  of  Chicago's  largely  immi- 
grant population  to  afford  a college  education-^produced 
the  unmet  need  which  the  superintendent  hoped  to  fill  by 
expanding  the  offerings  of  the  technical  high  schools. 

During  the  antecedent  phase,  another  important 
influence  common  to  all  three  schools  seems  to  have  been 
an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  school's  leaders  to  some 
of  the  newer  ideas  about  reorganization  of  higher  education 
which  were  being  promoted  by  university  men  such  as  Dr. 
William  Rainey  Harper  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Superintendent  Brown  at  Joliet  and 
Superintendent  Hedgepeth  at  Goshen  were  influenced  before 
they  actually  initiated  their  extended  fifth-  and  sixth- 
year  programs  by  their  cooperative  associations  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  by  their  attendance  at  the 
annual  autumn  conferences  on  the  campus.  As  for  Superin- 
tendent Young  at  Chicago,  she  was  not  only  aware  of  the 
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past  cooperative  program  of  the  University  of  Chicago  but, 
in  addition,  knew  of  the  successful  application  of  the 
junior  college  idea  at  Joliet  and  other  places. 

The  common  influence  here  may,  perhaps,  be  general- 
ized as  awareness  of  trends  in  the  wider  educational 
environment . It  is,  of  course,  a close  micro  equivalent  of 
the  potent  macro  influence  previously  described  as  support 
of  the  junior  college  idea  by  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  particularly  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

One  other  common  influence  which  helps  to  explain 
why  Joliet,  Goshen,  and  Crane  were  mentally  conceived  before 
they  were  activated  is  the  fact  that  in  all  three  institu- 
tions there  was  a degree  of  unused  space.  At  both  Joliet 
and  Goshen  a new  high  school  building  was  being  constructed 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  superintendents  started  think- 
ing about  an  extended  program.  While  no  new  building  was 
constructed  at  Crane,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Chicago  postgraduate  program  was  planned  with  the  expecta= 
tion  that  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  work  at  Crane 
Technical  High  School  would  be  terminated  at  the  same  time 
the  junior  college  program  was  instituted.  Consequently, 
all  three  schools  were  planned  with  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  no  problems  associated  with  the  provision  of 
facilities . 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  a combination  of 
influences — unmet  needs,  awareness  of  trends  in  the  wider 
educational  environment,  and  unused  space-helps  to  answer 
the  question  as  why  the  three  prioneering  junior  colleges 
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were  started.  This  generalization  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  however,  that  there  was  equal  justification  at  all 
locations  for  considering  a junior  college.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  was  at  Goshen  an  unmet  need  or  a demand  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  high  school  graduates  had 
returned  for  postgraduate  work,  this  unmet  need  or  demand 
was  relatively  weak  for  the  isolation  associated  with  it 
was  being  overcome,  at  about  the  same  time  Superintendent 
Hedgepeth  proposed  the  idea  for  the  extended  high  school 
program,  by  the  opening  of  Goshen  College.  The  unmet  needs 
at  Goshen  were  so  minimal,  in  fact,  that  it  may  well  be 
concluded  that  the  extension  of  the  high  school  should  not 
have  been  attempted.  Unmet  needs  at  Joliet  and  at  Crane, 
in  contrast,  were  relatively  strong  and  a postgraduate 
program  in  each  community  was  much  easier  to  justify. 

The  generalizations  made  about  influences  which 
affected  the  development  of  the  pioneering  institutions 
durj.ng  the  antecedent  phase  perhaps  have  some  current  value. 
Certainly  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  existence  of 
unmet  needs,  or  the  existence  of  a sufficiently  strong 
demand  for  junior  college  services,  is  a condition  favor- 
able to  those  who  would  propose  the  opening  of  a new  junior 
college,  though  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  unmet  needs 
of  today  are  likely  to  be  quite  different  from  those  recog- 
nized by  Superintendent  Brown,  Hedgepeth,  and  Young.  It 
would  seem  safe  to  say,  too,  that  the  lack  of  demand,  or 
the  existence  of  only  a weak  demand,  is  a condition  which 
suggests  the  need  for  caution  in  planning  and  promoting  a 
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new  junior  college.  Finally,  the  concept  of  isolation 
associated  with  unmet  needs  may  still  be  relevant  in  some 
modern  communities. 

The  influence  of  unused  space  which  was  so  important 
at  Joliet,  Goshen,  and  Crane  is  unlikely  to  play  much,  if 
any,  role  in  modern  junior  college  formation.  It  was  a com- 
mon influence  in  the  case  of  the  three  schools  studied  but 
it  was,  nevertheless,  an  influence  peculiar  to  time  and  place. 

Major  Influences  during  the 

Activation  Phase 

During  the  actual  activation  phase^-that  is,  during 
the  time  that  the  early  postgraduate  programs  at  Joliet, 
Goshen,  and  Crane  were  actually  started~-the  dominant  and 
common  influences  were  almost  entirely  internal  in  nature, 
though  Goshen  provides  a few  exceptions.  Except  at  Goshen, 
external  influences  were  of  little  importance  and  even  here 
the  real  force  in  getting  the  school  established  was  of  an 
internal  nature. 

All  the  three  superintendents  who  initiated 
their  respective  postgraduate  programs  were  individuals 
with  their  own  unique  personalities.  In  many  ways, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Superintendent  Brown  and 
Superintendent  Hedgepeth,  they  provide  sharp  contrasts. 

Yet,  for  all  their  differences,  they  had  several 
important  common  characteristics s they  were  all 
persons  who  had  faith  in  their  ideas,  who  were  able 
to  convince  lay  board  members  of  the  soundness  of 
these  ideas,  and  who  were  willing  to  take  a chance  to 
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advance  educational  opportunities „ Because  they  all  did 
have  these  traits,  their  respective  junior  college  programs 
were  initiated.  Although  influences  during  the  antecedent 
phase  were  important  for  these  superintendents  to  consider 
before  extending  their  high  school  programs,  their  own 
leadership  qualities  were  necessary  to  turn  thought  into 
action.  The  three  programs  established“~Joliet , Goshen,  and 
Crane — were  largely  their  personal  creations,  though  it  is 
true  that  at  Goshen  Superintendent  Hedgepeth  placed  some 
very  heavy  reliance  upon  outside  support  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Even  so,  however,  the  facts  show  that  he  was 
quite  willing  to  proceed  with  his  plans  with  or  without  the 
help  of  the  university. 

The  influence  which  was  common  at  Joliet,  Goshen, 
and  Crane  and  which  was  of  such  potent  importance  in  getting 
the  respective  schools  actually  established  can  be 
generalized  broadly  as  bold  leadership ■>  This  influence, 
more  than  anything  else,  helps  to  explain  why  these  schools 
actually  came  into  existence  in  response  to  antecedent 
influences.  While  it  is  true  that  a cooperative  board  of 
education  at  all  locations  was  another  necessary  ingredient, 
this  influence  was  very  probably  the  outcome  of  bold  leader- 
ship by  the  superintendents. 

Under  modern  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that  junior 
colleges  ever  so  clearly  reflect  the  leadership  of  a single 
person.  The  actual  activation  of  modern  junior  colleges  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  a large  amount  of 
teamwork  involving  many  different  individuals.  Moreover, 
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the  actions  of  these  groups  will  reflect  rational  decision- 
making processes  rather  than  the  type  of  "gamble"  displayed 
by  the  superintendents  concerned  with  the  three  junior  col- 
leges studied.  Yet,  leadership,  bold  or  otherwise,  is  still 
needed.  The  unmet  needs  and  other  antecedent  conditions 
favoring  a junior  college  must  be  recognized  by  some  person 
with  enough  leadership  power  to  activate  the  committee 
actions  and  other  procedures  necessary  to  put  a plan  into 
operation.  Moreover,  sometimes  real  leadership  is  needed 
to  overcome  resistance  to  proposals  for  forming  a new  insti- 
tution. Bold  leadership  is  still  probably  a universal  com- 
ponent of  junior  college  formation  during  the  activation 
phase  of  the  experimental  period. 

Major  Influences  during  the 

Trial  Phase 

The  trial  phase  of  the  experimental  period  may  be 
described  as  that  period  between  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  three  junior  colleges  and  their  termination  or 
advancement  into  the  second  rapid-growth  phase.  At  all 
three  institutions,  the  trial  phase  represented  a critical 
period  during  which  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
institutions  would  survive.  Indeed,  one  of  the  programs 
studied  did  fail  to  survive  this  period.  For  the  other 
two,  the  trial  phase  was  characterized  mainly  by  relatively 
slow  growth. 

A key  question  associated  with  the  trial  phase  is 
this:  what  influences,  or  what  kinds  of  influences,  were 
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related  to  survival  or  non-survival?  The  question  may  be 
answered  partially  by  noting  that  there  was  a common  element 
to  the  extent  that  the  principal  influences  appear  to  have 
been  external  in  nature.  Of  the  external  influences,  none 
appears  to  have  been  more  important  than  the  size  of  the 
high  school  population  serving  as  a base  from  which  to  draw 
students.  At  Joliet,  largely  because  the  district  had  been 
formed  on  a township  basis,  there  were  relatively  large  high 
school  graduating  classes.  Large  graduating  classes  were 
true  of  Chicago,  also,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  Though  neither  Joliet  Junior  College  nor  Crane 
Junior  College  was  successful  in  attracting  a large  per- 
centage of  the  potential  students,  the  high  school  gradua- 
tion base  at  both  places  was  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
adequate  junior  college  enrollments  to  help  assure  survival. 
At  Goshen,  in  contrast,  the  graduation  base  was  not  only 
small  but,  worse  yet,  had  to  be  shared  with  a competitive 
institution,  Goshen  College.  Small  high  school  enrollments 
and  competition  appear  to  have  been  the  main  influences 
associated  with  Goshen's  failure  to  survive.'  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  a general  and  common  influence 
related  to  the  survival  or  nonsurvival  of  the  three  pioneer- 
ing institutions  was  size  of  the  high  school  enrollment  upon 
which  the  junior  college  enrollment  was  dependent. 

The  question  of  survival,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  relevant  to  the  trial  phase  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
Joliet  and  Crane.  For  these  two  institutions,  it  must  also 
be  asked  why  they  grew  so  slowly  as  they  did  during  the 

trial  phase. 
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One  common  influence,  apparently  of  considerable 
potency,  was  an  internal  one  in  the  way  of  overemphasis  of 
the  transfer  function.  At  Joliet,  Superintendent  Brown 
from  the  very  start  concentrated  on  getting  courses 
accredited  on  an  individual  basis  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as  at 
other  institutions.  Here  the  curriculum  was  planned  almost 
entirely  to  meet  college  admission  requirements.  Similarly, 
at  Crane  Principal  Bartholf,  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
Superintendent  Young's  original  ideas,  aimed  at  college 
accreditation,  too.  Actual  accreditation,  however,  was 
not  achieved  by  either  school  until  I9I7 near  the  very 
end  of  the  experimental  period.  Lack  of  general  accredita- 
tion during  the  earlier  years  doubtlessly  was  a deterrent 
to  some  students  who  were  anxious  to  secure  advanced  stand- 
ing at  colleges  and  universities,  A more  potent  effect  of 
the  overemphasis,  however,  was  that  of  making  the  schools 
rel.^tively  unappealing  to  the  large  number  of  youth  who 
might  have  benefited  from  teruinal  programs  which  would 
have  directly  enhanced  their  employability,  ' 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  transfer  emphasis 
was  an  influence  at  Joliet  and  at  Crane  in  the  way  of 
minimizing  early  progress,  the  same  influence  at  Goshen 
was  probably  responsible  to  some  degree  in  bringing  about 
early  termination.  At  all  three  schools  there  was  a com- 
mon emphasis  upon  securing  the  recognition  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  so  that  graduating  students  could  enter 
higher  institutions  with  advanced  standing. 
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Another  common  inhibitory  influence  helping  to 
explain  slow  growth  at  Joliet  and  at  Crane- — and  also  helping 
to  explain  the  early  demise  of  Goshen--was  the  lack  of  per- 
missive -legislation.  All  three  schools  were  established  as 
extralegal  institutions*  At  Joliet,  this  fact  was  clearly 
related  to  slow  early  growth,  for,  acutely  conscious  that 
his  junior  college  might  at  any  time  be  challenged  on  legal 
grounds.  Superintendent  Brown  carefully  refrained  from 
engaging  in  any  promotional  methods  which  might  have  sparked 
controversy  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  might  have  stimu- 
lated enrollment*  With  Joliet  having  continued  in  operation 
for  almost  a decade  without  being  legally  challenged,  the 
Chicago  superintendent  and  board  probably  felt  themselves 
to  be  relatively  safe  on  legal  grounds  in  operating  the 
tuition- free  Crane  Junior  College*  Because  of  the  Joliet 
precedent,  the  lack  of  permissive  legislation  was  probably 
less  potent  to  Crane  than  it  would  have  been  had  Crane  been 
the  first  junior  college  in  Illinois - 

■ The  common  trial-phase  influences  of  high  school 
enrollment  size,  overemphasis  of  the  transfer  function, 
and  lack  of  permissive  legislation  have  little  relevance 
to  the  modern  setting.  First,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
junior  college  started  today  would  have  to  go  through  a 
trial-phase  similar  to  those  which  Joliet,  Crane,  and 
Goshen  endured.  The  question  of  survival  is  no  longer  of 
special  concern.  It  is  virtually  inconceivable  that  any 
junior  college  established  today  would  need  to  concern 
itself  with  maintaining  its  existence  except  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  too  remote  to  be  of  general  concern. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  too,  an  institution  being 
hampered  by  inordinately  small  enrollments o Indeed,  the 
problem  today  is  likely  to  be  the  reverse.  Furthermore, 
with  states  today  having  permissive  legislation,  junior  col- 
leges are  relatively  immune  from  being  challenged  on  legal 
grounds  and  are  free  to  promote  their  services  openly.  In 
some  schools  and  in  some  localities,  there  may  still  be  an 
unhealthy  overemphasis  upon  the  transfer  function,  but 
probably  most  junior  colleges  established  today  recognize 
the  transfer  function  as  only  one  of  their  many  roles. 

In  brief,  therefore,  during  the  micro  experimental 
periods,  three  types  of  influences  seem  to  have  affected 
all  three  junior  colleges  commonly.  These  included 
(1)  antecedent  phase  influences  (unmet  needs  associated 
with  isolation,  awareness  of  trends  in  the  wider  educational 
environment,  and  unused  space) , (2)  activation  phase 

influences  (bold  leadership) , and  (3)  trail  phase  influences 
(high  school  enrollment  size,  overemphasis  of  the  transfer 
function,  and  lack  of  permissive  legislation) , 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  three  pioneer 
institutions  studied  came  into  being  because  there  were 
antecedent  conditions  to  create  the  possibilities  for 
extended  high  school  programs  and,  also,  because  the  super- 
intendents in  each  case  were  bold  leaders  who  had  faith  in 
their  ideas  and  were  willing  to  experiment  in  order  to 
advance  educational  opportunities.  After  the  programs  were 
activated,  they  survived  or  failed  to  survive  largely 
because  of  external  influences  among  which  the  most  important 
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was  the  size  of  the  high  school  enrollment  from  which 
students  could  be  drawn.  The  two  schools  which  survived 
grew  slowly  during  the  remainder  of  the  experimental  period 
because  they  appealed  directly  to  a relatively  small  segment 
of  college-oriented  high  school  graduates  and  because,  being 
extralegal  institutions,  they  were  restrained  from  promoting 
themselves  in  a way  which  might  have  stimulated  more  rapid 
enrollment  progress. 

Common  Influences  on  the  Development  of  Joliet 

and  Crane  during  Their  Rapid-growth  Periods 

During  the  succeeding  rapid-growth  periods,  there 
was  one  common  influence  of  an  external  nature  which  helps 
to  explain  why  Joliet  and  Crane  developed  especially 
rapidly  after  the  end  of  World  War  I.  This  common  influ- 
ence was  accreditation  by  the  North  Central  Association  at 
the  same  time  in  I9I7#  or  jt st  before  the  two  institutions' 
rapid-growth  periods  started. 

Apart  from  this  influence,  the  common  forces  which 
affected  the  development  of  both  schools  appear  to  have 
been  those  macro  influences  which  were  tending  to  stimulate 
junior  college  development  in  general  during  the  1920's. 
These  macro  factors  have  been  identified  in  a preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  Virtually  all  of  them  were 
relevant  to  the  development  of  both  Joliet  and  Crane  during 
their  experimental  periods. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  developmental  patterns 
of  the  two  schools  had  the  common  feature  of  showing  rapid 
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growth  as  measured  by  students  being  served,  but  otherwise 
were  different.  At  Joliet,  rapid  growth  in  enrollment 
during  the  second  period  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  services 
rendered.  At  Crane,  on  the  other  hand,  a corollary  of 
rapid  enrollment  growth  was  a marked  decline  in  the  quality 
of  the  program— a decline  which  resulted  at  the  very  end  of 
the  rapid-growth  period  in  Crane's  loss  of  accreditation. 

A generalization  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  two 
case  histories  which  would  have  some  relevance  today  would 
be  the  questionable  possible  practice  of  expansion  of 
inadequately  financed  institutions.  Such  expansion  may  be 
detrimental  to  quality  and  later  acceptance  of  credits  by 
other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Comparison  of  Findings  with  Those  of  Fretwell's 
Earlier  Study 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  introductory  Chapter, 
there  has  been  at  least  one  previous  study  of  formative 
influences  on  early  junior  colleges.  The  study  referred 
to  is  the  one  by  Fretwell  (1:2)  who  arrived  at  the  following 
four  major  generalizations  regarding  influences  commonly 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  eight  junior  colleges 
concerned  in  his  study: 

There  was  a demand  for  junior  college  instruction 

and  a community  readiness  for  it. 
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"Prime  Movers”  were  on  the  scene,  either  as 
individuals  or  in  groups. 

There  was  general  citizen  support  for  the  new 
college . 

Technical-administrative  problems  were  adequately 
solved. 

To  some  extent  the  present  study  corroborates  these 
generalizations.  The  generalization  that  “there  was  a 
demand  for  junior  college  instruction  and  a community  readi- 
ness for  it"  conforms  somewhat  with  the  antecedent-phase 
influence  described  in  this  study  as  "existence  of  unmet 
needs.”  In  the  case  of  the  three  junior  colleges  studied, 
however,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  that  there  was 
"a  community  readiness  for  them."  Unmet  needs  are  not  always 
recognized  as  such  by  the  community  at  large  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been,  at  either  Joliet,  Goshen,  or  Crane, 
a general  community  readiness  for  the  institutions.  Indeed, 
at  Goshen,  this  readiness  scarcely  existed  at  all,  though 
it  might  well  have  been  developed  had  the  unmet  needs  not 
have  been  largely  satisfied  by  a competitive  institution. 

The  present  study  would  suggest  that,  in  the  institutions 
studied,  there  was,  during  the  experimental  phases,  a poten- 
tial readiness  which  had  to  be  cultivated  and  developed 
before  these  institutions  could  progress  into  the  rapid- 
growth  stage. 

Fretwell's  second  generalization,  "prime  movers 
were  on  the  scene  . . . , " is  closely  analogous  to  the 
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finding  of  the  present  study  that  "bold  leadership"  was  a 
necessary,  though  not  a sufficient,  influence  for  bringing 
about  actual  activation  of  the  three  junior  colleges 
studied.  In  general,  the  two  studies  are  mutually  cor- 
roborative on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  the  third  generalization  made  by 
Fretwell,  an  important  question  is:  during  what  phase 
was  "there  general  citizen  support  for  the  new  college"? 

This  study  would  agree  with  Fretwell ‘s  to  the  extent  that 
at  Joliet  and  at  Crane  there  was,  during  the  rapid-growth 
period,  general  public  support  of  these  schools-“a  support 
which  at  Crane  was  manifested  by  a vigorous  popular  movement 
aimed  at  preventing  a reactionary  board  from  destroying 
the  institution  after  the  onset  of  the  depression.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  questionable  to  say  that 
at  Joliet,  Goshen,  and  Crane  there  was  general  citizen  sup- 
port of  the  schools  during  the  experimental  period.  During 
this  early  stage,  the  popular  attitude— indeed , if  there 
was  an  attitude  at  all— in  all  three  communities  was 
probably  one  of  indifference.  While  the  citizens  of  none 
of  the  communities  actually  challenged  the  schools  on  legal 
or  other  grounds,  neither  did  they  manifest  any  great 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  new  junior  colleges.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a notable  lack  of  enthusiasm  at  Goshen 
and  the  relatively  small  enrollments  at  Joliet  and  Crane 
during  the  experimental  period  would  suggest  a popular 
attitude  somewhat  different  from  that  which  could  be 
described  as  "general  citizen  support."  At  Joliet,  to  the 
end  of  the  experimental  period,  relatively  few  citizens 
even  knew  of  the  junior  college  program. 
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it  is  necessary,  again,  to  call  attention  to  different 
stages  of  development.  This  study  would  corroborate  Fret- 
well's  generalization  to  the  extent  that  during  the  experi 
mental  period  at  all  three  schools  studied  "technical- 
administrative  problems  were  adequately  solved"  as  might 
well  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  institutions  were 
highly  regarded  by  institutions  of  higher  education  such 
as  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  during  the 
second  phase  of  development,  technical-administrative 
problems  were  not  adequately  solved  at  Crane.  Indeed, 
administrative  defects  were  among  the  reasons  given  by 
the  North  Central  Association  for  terminating  Crane's 
accreditation  status  at  the  end  of  the  rapid  growth  period 
Thus,  this  study  is  only  in  partial  agreement  with  the 
fourth  generalization  of  the  Fretwell  study. 

It  is  felt,  in  conclusion,  that  the  contributions 
made  by  Fretwell  and  those  offered  by  the  present  study 
are  of  a different  nature.  Whereas  Fretwell  chiefly 
aimed  at  a descriptive  study  of  the  schools  studied, 
this  investigation  has  been  more  concerned  with  analysis 
than  with  description.  Both  studies  taken  together 
complement  each  other  and  should  clarify  the  origin  of 
the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States  con- 
siderably. 
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ABSOLUTE  DATA  FOR  MEASURING  GROWTH  OF  CRANE , LANE , AND  SENN 
POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 

USED  IN  CONSTRUCTING  CHARTS  5 AND  8 


School  Year 

Crane 

Lane 

Senn 

1932-1933* 

3,254 

1931-1932* 

3,165 

1930-1931* 

2,921 

1929-1930 

3,616 

1928-1929 

3,399 

1927-1928 

2,833 

1926-1927 

2,197 

1925-1926 

1,784 

1924-1925 

1,172 

1923-1924 

853 

1922-1923 

700 

1921-1922 

551 

1920-1921 

376 

1919-1920 

328 

1918-1919 

354 

1917-1918 

316 

1916-1917 

211 

128 

50 

1915-1916 

184 

107 

47 

1914-1915 

136 

61  ' 

15 

1913-1914 

69 

41 

1912-1913 

35 

33 

1911-1912 

20 

11 

^Enrollment.  All  other  figures  are  Average  Daily  Membership- 


SOURCE:  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  "Report  on  the  Chicago  City  Junior 

Colleges  to  the  Board  of  Education,  May  23,  1956," 
Table  I,  p.  43. 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMElTj  MIE  ENROLMNT,  FEMALE  ENROLLMENT, 
CRANE  .JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  BY  SCHOOL  YEARS, 

USED  IN  CONSTRUCTING  CHART  6 


School  Year 

Total 

Enrollment 

Ifale 

Enrollment 

Female 

Enrollment 

1931-1932 

4,287 

3,236 

1,051 

1930-1931 

4,061?[sic] 

2,903 

1,158 

1929-1930 

5,49/?is‘cj  . 

4,040 

1,457 

1928-1929 

4,089?  [sic] 

3,041 

1,048 

1927-1928 

3,345 

2,542 

803 

1926-1927 

3,210 

2,483 

727 

1925-1926 

2,497 

1,961  ■ 

536 

1924-1925 

1,699 

1,373 

326 

1923-1924 

1,203 

957 

246 

1922-1923 

1,071 

887 

184 

1921-1922 

846 

727 

119 

1920-1921 

580 

514 

66 

1919-1920 

463 

412 

51 

1918-1919 

552* 

495 

57 

1917-1918 

418** 

344 

74 

1916-1917 

280 

224 

56 

1915-1516 

230 

216 

14 

1914-1915 

181 

181 

1913-1914 

78 

78 

1912-1913 

45 

45 

1911-1912 

30 

30 

*Student  Army  Training  Corps  disbanded. 

**Student  Army  Training  Corps  formed. 

SOURCE;  E.  S.  Evenden  and  F.  B.  0“Rear,  ''Higher  Education  in 
the  Public  School  System,"  in  George  B.  Strayer, 
Director,  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools  of 
Chicago , Illinois,  ¥ol.  II,  pp.  295-296. 
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APPENDIX  C 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  GRADUATING,  CRANE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, 
1912-1913,  TO  FEBRUARY,  1932,  BY  SCHOOL  YEAR, 
USED  IN  CONSTRUCTING  CIJUITS  7 AND  10 


School  Year 

No.  of  Students 
Graduating 

1931-1932  (Feb.) 

165 

1930-1931 

481 

1929-1930 

778 

1928-1929 

812 

1927-1928 

604 

1926-1927 

446 

1925-1926 

265 

1924-1925 

191 

1923-1924 

177 

1922-1923 

144 

1921-1922 

136 

1920-1921 

110 

1919-1920 

114 

1918-1919 

59 

1917-1918 

88 

1916-1917 

38 

1915-1916 

61 

1914-1915 

36 

1913-1914 

14 

1912-1913 

9 

SOURCE:  E.  S.  Evenden  and  F.  B.  O' Rear,  "Higher  Education  in 
the  Public  School  System,"  in  George  B.  Strayer, 
Director,  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Schools  of 
Chicago , Illinois , Vol.  II , p.  298. 
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